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nineteenth-century invention of the “Mal- 
thusian couple” as an object of government. 
He then traces how the Malthusian couple ar- 
rived in the United States during the twentieth 
century to explicate a specific governing ra- 
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sian Modern.” Malthusian Worlds also advances 
the notion that the very production of our idea 
` of modernity and the ability to produce mod- 

ern individuals requires the governing of bio- 
logical reproduction. 

From the invention of the “Malthusian 
Modern,” Greene performs a “cartography” of 
the architecture of the population crisis be- 

_tween the years 1945 and 1975. He labels the 
desire to invent, circulate, and solve the popu- 
lation crisis as the population apparatus. This 
governing apparatus was built on a particular 
organization of populations, discourses, institu- 
tions, and technologies dedicated to promoting 
individual, national, and global security by dis- 


arming the “population bomb.” In so doing, 
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Introduction 


In October of 1994, the United Nations sponsored the International Con- 
ference on Population and Development in Cairo, Egypt. For the United 
States, the Cairo Conference offered the opportunity to reassert its lead- 
ership role in the management of the problems associated with popula- 
tion growth. At the International Conference on Population hosted by 
Mexico City in 1984, the Reagan administration had changed the direc- 
tion of U.S. and international population policy through two challenges. 
The first challenge was the assertion that population growth was a neu- 
tral phenomenon as it affected the goals of economic and social develop- 
ment. The second challenge was the inauguration of a set of conditions 
on U.S. funding procedures for family planning services. The new fund- 
ing procedures required family planning agencies to show proof that 
they did not provide, directly or indirectly, support for abortion services. 

In preparation for the Cairo Conference, the Clinton administration 
signaled its commitment to reverse the Reagan administration’s “Mexico 
City” policy. Timothy Wirth, the Clinton administration’s representative 
during the preliminary meetings leading to Cairo, declared the reversal 
in U.S. policy: 


President Clinton is deeply committed to moving population to the fore- 
front of America’s international priorities. . . . Since taking office ... the 
President has reversed the so-called Mexico City policy, lifting restrictions 
that prohibited some family planning organizations from receiving U.S. 
funding because of related abortion services. . . . The world and U.S. policy 
has moved past the misconception that population growth is a ‘neutral phe- 
nomenon. 


The Clinton administration has attempted to displace the Mexico City 
policy, recentering two claims that had structured the response of the 
United States to population growth in the Southern Hemisphere from 
1965 to the Mexico City Conference of 1984. First, U.S. population policy 
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had been structured by the claim that population growth was, at the very 
least, a contributing cause to a host of economic and environmental prob- 
lems in the Southern Hemisphere, and second, family planning services 
were the most cost-efficient means to solving the problems of population 
growth. 

The Mexico City policy led to significantly reduced financial contribu- 
tions from the United States to the United Nations Fund on Population 
Activities (UNFPA) and the International Planned Parenthood Feder- 
ation (IPPF), and it generated a thorough reorganization of the proce- 
dures associated with providing family planning resources by the United 
States Agency for International Development (USAID). For Sharon Camp 
of Population International Action (formerly, the Population Crisis Com- 
mittee), the Reagan position “rendered world population problems both 

more urgent and more expensive to solve.”? By reversing the Mexico City 
policy, the Clinton administration positioned the United States to resume 
its leadership role in the (re)invention, circulation, and regulation of the 
population crisis. 

The emergence of U.S. leadership in governing the problems associ- 
ated with population growth took place between the vears 1945 and 
1975. Particularly in the years between 1965 and 1975, a “population cri- 
sis” was identified as a threat to global security. The population crisis cir- 
culated as a demographic panic that intensified an anxiety over how the 
economic, military, and environmental strength of the United States was 
threatened by procreation. A central argument of this book is that U.S. 
leadership in governing the population crisis required both a global and 
local appreciation of population dynamics. The interaction between 
global and local considerations empowered the state apparatus of the 
United States to link domestic and international objectives by focusing 
on the role of procreation. The point I want to stress is that the United 
States exists as both a subject and object of the population crisis. In other 
words, the population crisis has a history of its own, independent of the 
United States. The population crisis governs the United States as much as 
the United States governs the population crisis. The population crisis 
was not, nor is it today, a simple ruse deployed by the United States to 
subjugate the populations of Latin America, Africa, and Asia. This book 
posits that the population crisis is best understood as a complex field of 
practical reasoning traversed by a host of institutional agents, including 
international social movements, nongovernmental organizations, aca- 
demic disciplines, private foundations, advocacy groups, nation-states, 
and international governing institutions like the United Nations, the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, and the World Bank. In this book I examine 
how Malthusian forms of practical reasoning activate the United States 
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and a host of other institutions as agents responsible for disarming the 
population bomb. 

The primary difference between the approach of this book and that of 
apologists for U.S. population policy and/or others who identify the 
population crisis as an expression of capitalist and/or patriarchal white 
supremacy is my emphasis on the population crisis as a field of practical 
reasoning. As a field of practical reasoning, the population crisis exists as 
a place for judging and intervening into the size and rate of population 
growth in order to improve the welfare of a population. In another work, 
I have suggested that a governing apparatus offers itself as a conceptu- 
ally fruitful way of thinking about a field of practical reasoning. A gov- 
erning apparatus functions to invent, circulate, and regulate public prob- 
lems. By invention I mean how an object, behavior, or place is made 
visible as a problem. The circulation of a public problem concerns how it 
is able to enlist a series of institutions to intervene and monitor the be- 
haviors of a specific population. The regulation of a public problem fo- 
cuses on the process by which the efforts to resolve a public problem turn 
into an object of controversy. Unruly populations exist, and success is 
never guaranteed in an effort to govern a particular problem; thus the 
will to govern occasionally requires the reorganization of the primary el- 
ements of a governing apparatus and sometimes necessitates the dis- 
mantling of the apparatus altogether. A governing apparatus produces a 
“grid of intelligibility” that makes possible specific actions, behaviors, ar- 
guments, and populations. In this book I focus on how the population 
crisis as a governing apparatus (the population apparatus) was assem- 
bled as a particular form of Malthusian rationality. In so doing, the pop- 
ulation apparatus makes possible the constitution of (post)modern sub- 
jects in and through the regulation of fertility. To put it differently, this 
book argues that the very concept of modernity is inextricably inter- 
twined with Malthus. 

In the next few pages I describe the conceptual framework that will or- 
ganize my approach to the population apparatus. My thinking about the 
population crisis as a governing apparatus owes a great deal intellectu- 
ally to the latter works of Michel Foucault on the art of government.* I 
take the art of government to be an abstract form of power materialized 
in the production of rules, procedures, and norms that judge and regu- 
late the behaviors of a population. In other words, government trans- 
forms the possibilities for conduct. Foucault writes: 


[Government] must be allowed the very broad meaning which it had in the 
sixteenth century. “Government” did not refer only to political structures or 
to the management of states: it rather designated the way in which the con- 
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duct of individuals or of groups might be directed: the government of chil- 
dren, of souls, of communities, of families, of the sick.° 


It is necessary to underline that Foucault's concept of government does 
not specifically refer to formal political organizations associated with the 
state. As Colin Gordon remarks: “Government as an activity could con- 
cern the relation between self and self, private interpersonal relations in- 
volving some form of control or guidance, relationships within social in- 
stitutions and communities and, finally, relations concerned with the 
exercise of political sovereignty.”® 

Since the art of government is not located simply in the state apparatus, 
I think Foucault's concept of government points to how a particular gov- 
erning apparatus might work above and below the nation-state. In this 
way, I think it is valuable to analyze how a governing apparatus works 
spatially to make links between populations in different places through a 
shared emphasis on similar forms of conduct. What I demonstrate in this 
book is that the population apparatus made a number of linkages be- 
tween different populations in different places, not restricted to the na- 
tion-state: (1) the reproductive behaviors of a family in one part of the 
world was conceptualized in terms of how it might affect the quality of 
life of a family in another part of the world; (2) different nations were dis- 
tributed into particular categories, for example, the Third World, based on 
similar demographic characteristics; (3) local problems linked populations 
of different nations together due to the alleged relationship between pop- 
ulation and resources; (4) the population dynamics of one nation or region 
might push people across nation-states, creating the need for one nation 
to take an interest in another nation’s balance between population growth 
and resources; and (5) the population apparatus produced an interna- 
tional network of expertise. These observations from the population ap- 
paratus suggest that the spaces and places of government are often much 
more diffuse and linked together in much more informal ways than what 
is implied when the notion of government is limited to actions put in mo- 
tion by a nation-state. However, this does not mean that the nation-state is 
no longer a useful analytical category. It simply refocuses the analytic at- 
tention in the direction of how the nation-state becomes “governmental- 
ized,” that is, how specific modes of practical reasoning use the nation- 
state for the purpose of regulating a population. 

In order for a governing apparatus to take responsibility for the inven- 
tion, circulation, and regulation of a public problem, it must pull together 
a series of elements into a functioning network of power that reanimates 
the conduct of a population. A governing apparatus is an ensemble of 
practices, technologies, discourses, programs of action, institutions, and 
procedures dedicated to improving the security of a population. Of par- 
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ticular importance are four constituent elements of a governing appara- 
tus: populations, discourse strategies, technologies, and institutions. 
These elements stratify a governing apparatus as a complex site of delib- 
eration and contestation. 

First, government regulates populations. Foucault writes: “Govern- 
ment has as its purpose ... the welfare of the population, the improve- 
ment of its condition, the increase in its wealth, longevity and health... 
and the means that the government uses to attain these ends are them- 
selves immanent to the population.”” A governing apparatus identifies a 
population in need of calibration at the same time as it mobilizes that 
population to perform its own transformation. What is important con- 
cerning the relationship between government and population is that gov- 
ernment is never simply targeted at a population but rather moves 
through a population, inventing that population as an object of/for judg- 
ment. A governing apparatus regulates a population by encouraging 
them to adopt a new set of habits and behaviors. Thus a population 
emerges as both the subject and the object of change. A governmental ap- 
paratus does not destroy the possibility of agency or freedom because it 
can only work through subjects capable of action. In other words, agency 
is an effect of a governing apparatus and the need for a governing appa- 
ratus is predicated on the ability of subjects to act in a space of freedom. 
Foucault puts it this way: “By [free subjects] we mean individual or col- 
lective subjects who are faced with a field of possibilities in which several 
ways of behaving, several reactions and diverse comportments may be 
realized. . . . Freedom may well appear as the condition for the exercise of 
power.”8 

In Chapter One I describe how the Malthusian couple emerged in the 
nineteenth century as a population in need of government. I contextual- 
ize the Malthusian couple in terms of the emergence of modern forms of 
government that take the administration of life as their object of concern. 
From here I show how the bourgeois body becomes the effect of regulat- 
ing the Malthusian couple as well as how the working class and racial- 
ized colonial subjects also find themselves included as part of the popu- 
lation that makes up the Malthusian couple. In Chapters Two through 
Four, where I investigate the U.S. leadership role in the population appa- 
ratus, I describe how a host of populations, located both inside and out- 
side of the United States have become objects for the population appara- 
tus. It is the ability to locate the Malthusian couple both inside and 
outside of the United States that allows the United States to pull together 
domestic and international objectives promoting the emergence of the 
United States as the leader of the population apparatus. What remains 
unclear is how the behaviors of a population become visible as a problem 
that requires the art of government. 
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I suggest that discourse strategies offer the means for making the con- 
duct of a population visible as a problem. A discourse strategy is the sec- 
ond element traversing a governing apparatus. A governing apparatus is 
often built out of different, and oftentimes competing, discourse strate- 
gies. A discourse strategy exists as a norm for evaluating the welfare of a 
population. A governing apparatus uses these norms to identify /con- 
struct problems in the “habits, manners, and morals” of a population.’ A 
discourse strategy functions to distribute a population around a norm 
valorizing particular forms of conduct as heaithier, more productive, and 
more responsible. To judge a population through how well it lives up to 
a discourse strategy makes a population visible and in possible need of 
calibration. Thus a population is materialized on the terrain of a govern- 
ing apparatus through the problematization of its way of life. 

The population apparatus was built between the years of 1945 and 
1975 by the intersecting discourse strategies of development, contain- 
ment, and environmentalism. These discourse strategies make delibera- 
tion about population growth possible by describing a series of prob- 
lems, causes, and solutions. In Chapter Two I focus on how development 
codes procreation in terms of how it impacts the economic and social 
welfare of a population. By evaluating population dynamics in and 
through the discourse of development, the United States was able to sup- 
port family planning as a cultural technology for the project of modern- 
ization in the newly invented Third World and in the United States as an 
instrument in the War on Poverty. Similarly, Chapter Three traces how 
the discourse strategy of containment provided a mechanism for the 
United States to evaluate how population dynamics related to a series of 
social pathologies. Containment generated the conceptualization of “rev- 
olutionary pathologies” in the Third World and “urban riots” in the 
United States as problems brought on by high fertility rates and scarce 
economic resources. An environmental conceptualization of population 
dynamics simultaneously made visible how population growth in both 
the Southern and Northern Hemispheres threatened the biosphere of the 
planet. 

A discourse strategy owes its history to a particular set of knowledges 
and how those knowledges authorize particular forms of expertise. A 
governmental apparatus is both a cause and an effect of the expert 
knowledges it employs. Expertise functions as a way to represent, collate, 
and stabilize what is known about a population and their particular way 
of life, producing the need for a particular kind of expertise. For example, 
an expert in interpersonal communication might investigate the commu- 
nicative patterns of heterosexual couples. This investigation might lead 
the expert to code particular communicative behaviors as more produc- 
tive for managing disagreements. For those couples looking to improve 
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their communication during disagreements, the communication expert is 
likely to offer a series of techniques to be used to create more productive 
forms of interpersonal conflict. In so doing, the expert produces the need 
for the expert. Similarly the art of government contributes to the need for 
experts in order to regulate a population. As Nikolas Rose claims: “In the 
gap between expectations and realization, between desires and satisfac- 
tions, anxiety and disappointment fuel the search for expert assis- 
tance.”10 The search for knowledge to better a population’s conduct turns 
that population in the direction of particular forms of expertise in order 
to provide techniques for improving its life. In this book, the legitimation 
of forms of expertise in demography and family planning are key effects 
of the population apparatus. 

It is also important to understand how discourse strategies fold back 
onto the terrain of a governing apparatus making the problems of the ap- 
paratus visible. Discourse strategies work to make the governing appara- 
tus accountable to the moral-political tradition. In other words, the ter- 
rain of a governing apparatus is always potentially a place of 
contestation and controversy. G. Thomas Goodnight writes: 


Any offered argument invites objections. Objections may proceed along the 
lines of conventional opposition by granting a shared context and common 
rules for debates, thus tacitly affirming routine communication. Objections 
may also call into question the speech acts that forward an argument, how- 
ever. So controversy may arise at critical junctures and put up for discussion 
rules and presumptions on who gets to talk, what counts as proof, whose 
language is authoritative, what reasons are recognized, which grounds are 
determinative, along which lines contexts are invoked and whether penal- 
ties should be attached to making objections." 


A discourse strategy is not the same thing as making a public argu- 
ment. However rhetorical practices saturate a governing apparatus with 
the identification of problems, an analysis of the cause of problems, and 
the deployment of solutions to rectify the problem. From my perspective, 
rhetoric contributes to the regulation of a governing apparatus by sup- 
porting and/or a challenging the particular forms of articulation holding 
a governing apparatus together. One way rhetorical practices contribute 
to the regulation of a governing apparatus is by promoting or attacking 
particular discourse strategies and/or specific forms of expertise. I want 
to hold on to the idea of rhetoric as a particular cultural practice impli- 
cated in the act of deliberation.!2 In other words, rhetorical practices can 
challenge the norms of decisionmaking privileged by a governing appa- 
ratus by deploying alternative discourse strategies, but they can also con- 
tribute to the continuation of a governing apparatus. A rhetorical inter- 
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vention may offer an alternative configuration of elements as the proper 
organizing logic for a governing apparatus and/or it may contribute to 
the dismantling of the governing apparatus altogether. However, to con- 
ceptualize the effect of a rhetorical practice requires mapping how that 
practice connects up with other practices in the (dis)organization of a 
governing apparatus. Ultimately the effectivity, the way a rnetorical 
practice matters, concerns its relationship to its exterior, that is, how it 
links up with or pushes away other rhetorical practices. This is different 
from understanding a rhetorical practice in terms of the intentions of a 
speaker, or in terms of how its compositional dynamics hold it together 
as a particular object. What is important is the process by which rhetori- 
cal practices regulate a governing apparatus through an evaluation of 
particular programs of action. From this perspective we can hold on to 
the idea of public controversy as a constitutive force in the production of 
a will to govern.!* The will to govern requires rhetorical controversy to 
reproduce the commitment to the desire that reality can be governed, 
programmed, and/or managed. The art of government requires a view 
to overcoming the recalcitrance of reality. Thus rhetorical controversy can 
function as a lubricant and as a monkey wrench to any specific machine 
of government. 

Rhetoric functions as one of many technologies that make up a gov- 
erning apparatus. A third element traversing a governing apparatus is a 
host of technologies or techniques. A technology is a practical logic that 
allows a particular type of work to be done on a specific object. So 
rhetoric is a technology that makes possible the work of a governing ap- 
paratus by helping to distribute discourse strategies, institutions, and 
populations onto the terrain of a governing apparatus. The art of gov- 
ernment is often best understood as the result of the invention, disper- 
sion, and activation of a series of technologies to be used in transforming 
the conduct of a population. It is important not to reduce the idea of a 
governing technology to a machine, although machines might function 
as technologies that make a particular type of work possible or more ef- 
ficient. A governing technology is both more and less than a machine. It 
is a way to organize and direct specific capacities, forces, and practices in 
order to make new things/persons/meanings/behaviors possible.!+ This 
book is a story of how birth control emerged as a technology of the self in 
order to govern the Malthusian couple, as opposed to a history of the dif- 
ferent technologies of birth control (condom, pill, IUD, rhythm). 

It is important not to reduce the rhetorical and governmental dimen- 
sions of a governing apparatus to the roles of human actors. A fourth 
force occupying the terrain of a governing apparatus is a series of insti- 
tutions activated as agents responsible for managing a population. I have 
argued elsewhere that institutions working to improve the welfare of a 
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population might best be called “governing institutions.”!5 Therefore we 
might understand a family, a school, and a corporation as all being insti- 
tutional sites for governing a population. A governing institution rarely 
acts alone; it is often one social actor in an ensemble of institutions 
stitched together for the purpose of governing. It is also important to 
stress that a governing institution is likely to be self-governed by a set of 
procedural logics that determine how it acts. These procedural logics are 
important for two reasons: First, they exist to coordinate how an institu- 
tion goes about taking responsibility for a population, and second they 
serve as friction points blocking the circulation of discourse strategies 
and/or programs of action. 

Governing institutions are not limited to traditional state organiza- 
tions. As stressed above, any organization that takes responsibility for 
regulating a population becomes a “governing institution.” In fact, a gov- 
erning apparatus may act to specifically replace the state with “nonstate” 
actors. Governmental power determines the competency and responsi- 
bilities of the state, or any other institution, as an agent of social regula- 
tion. For example, although an important part of my story is how the 
population apparatus used different parts of the U.S. state apparatus, for 
example, the United States Agency for International Development, to 
govern the population crisis, it is also important how the family became 
an institutional site for disarming the population bomb. In fact, a key 
point of controversy upsetting the organization of the population appa- 
ratus concerned the competency of the family as a governing institution. 

A governing apparatus represents and intervenes in the lives of a pop- 
ulation. The dual process of representation and intervention generates a 
vast proliferation of texts that serve as monuments to both the produc- 
tion of particular programs of action and the struggle over competing 
policies. As Peter Miller and Nikolas Rose suggest: 


The events and phenomena to which government is to be applied must be 
rendered into information—written reports, drawings, pictures, numbers, 
charts, graphs, statistics. This information must be of a particular form—sta- 
ble, mobile, combinable, and comparable. This form enables the pertinent 
features of the domain—types of goods, investments, ages of persons, 
health, criminality, etc.—to literally be re-presented in the place where deci- 
sions are to be made about them (the manager’s office, the war room, the 
case conference, and so forth).!¢ 


This proliferation of texts requires an archival sensitivity to how differ- 
ent governing institutions, including the state apparatus, social move- 
ments, international organizations, and so forth, attempt to represent and 
intervene in the habits, manners, and morals of a population. Institutions 
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not only make up a particular element of a governing apparatus, they 
also function to attach norms and techniques to specific populations. 
Often the place to look for how a governing apparatus represents and in- 
tervenes in the lives of a population is not in great speeches or in books 
that capture the public imagination, although sometimes these are useful, 
but in the dusty corners of libraries and far-off warehouses full of “out- 
of-date” files and failed dreams of social planners. A drawing on a piece 
of paper directed at organizing the seating arrangement of a classroom is 
worth as much, if not more, to the process of government than a New York 
Times best-seller. 

A governing institution must constantly represent and intervene in the 
lives of a population in order to account for the successes and failures of 
particular programs of action. The power of government cannot be re- 
duced to any single program of action. The art of government is repli- 
cated through the evaluation of the programmatic effects of those tech- 
niques, institutions, and discourse strategies that regulate a population. 
A governing apparatus can fail, anew governing apparatus may form, or 
an old apparatus might take on different layers breaking from a particu- 
lar configuration of elements only to form anew through a different se- 
ries of elements. What must be accounted for is this “will to govern” and 
how this will is reassembled and redeploved in new ways to form new 
contexts for people to live their lives. 

One final assumption needs to be made explicit concerning how I con- 
ceptualize the process by which a governing apparatus pulls together a 
series of elements for regulating the conduct of a population. The form of 
this configuration is made possible by a process of articulation. Tucked 
away in a footnote, Stuart Hall offers this rather provocative definition of 
an articulation: 


A connection or link which is not necessarily given in all cases, as a law or a 
fact of life, but requires particular conditions of existence to appear at all, 
which has to be positively sustained by specific processes, which is not 
“eternal” but has constantly to be renewed, which can under certain cir- 
cumstances disappear or be overthrown, leading to the old linkages being 
dissolved and new connections—rearticulations—being forged. It is also im- 
portant that an articulation between different practices does not mean that 
they become identical or that one dissolves into the other. Each retains its 
distinct determinations and conditions of existence. However, once an artic- 
ulation is made, the two practices function together, not as an immediate 
unity ... but as “distinctions within a unity.”17 


To understand a governing apparatus as a field of articulation is to 
focus on how discourse strategies, populations, and institutions exist in- 
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dependently of one another but are brought together for a particular pur- 
pose. Each element retains its own specificity, but under certain circum- 
stances they can be distributed onto the terrain of a governing apparatus. 
One way to mark the specific effects of rhetorical practices is to account 
for how they affect the form of the articulation that marks the materiality 
of a governing apparatus. Chapters Two through Four show how the 
form of the population apparatus can be understood as a demographic 
panic. I conclude the book by suggesting that the population apparatus 
now functions as a global form of administrative power. 

This book offers a cartography of a field of practical reasoning that 
makes up a governing apparatus. To map the form of articulation hold- 
ing together a governing apparatus is to also recognize how, as a context, 
this governing apparatus exists within a specific historical conjuncture. 
For Lawrence Grossberg, 


Articulation is a continuous struggle to reposition practices within a shifting 
field of forces, to redefine the possibilities of life by redefining the field of re- 
lations—the context—within which a practice is located. ... Articulation is 
both the practice of history and its reconstruction, displacement, and re- 
newal.}8 


A cartography of how the elements of a governing apparatus come to- 
gether avoids positioning the historical forces of capitalism, white su- 
premacy, and/or patriarchy as the deep structure(s) of a governing ap- 
paratus but instead maps how they are transformed, displaced, 
deployed, and/or challenged by a particular governing apparatus. In 
other words, these material forces exist less as interests to be satisfied 
than as the “reality” that a governing apparatus attempts to capture and 
use for the purpose of improving the welfare of a population. In order to 
proceed I have divided the book into five chapters. 


Chapter One: The Malthusian Couple. This chapter investigates how 
Thomas Robert Malthus contributed to the invention of the Malthusian 
couple as an object of government. I break the chapter into two parts. In 
the first part I argue that the Malthusian couple functions as a constitu- 
tive element in the formation of modern societies. To support this argu- 
ment, I track how the principle of population contributes to the effort to 
make the administration of life an object of government. From here I 
track how the Malthusian couple functions as a form of cultural distinc- 
tion marking off white bourgeois modern bodies from other social bod- 
ies. In so doing, I argue that the principle of population allows for the 
bourgeois body to stand in for the national body. Once the Malthusian 
couple articulates itself to modern forms of racism and the colonial proj- 
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ect, the principle of population serves to divide the national body into 
competing social bodies requiring the extermination of biologically dan- 
gerous bodies in order to protect and promote the life of the national 
body. 

= second section of the chapter I focus on the arrival of Malthusian 
logics to the United States at the turn of the century. Two forms of 
Malthusian reasoning are identified: classical and biological Malthusian- 
ism. In order to explain how these two forms of Malthusianism com- 
bined to support specific policies in the United States I turn to the writ- 
ings of Lothrop Stoddard. From here I investigate how both forms of 
Malthusianism traverse the founding of the Population Association of 
America, the professional association for demographers. I conclude the 
chapter by turning to how the demographic problematic of the “demo- 
graphic transition” offered a way to discount the claims of both biologi- 
cal and classical Malthusianism in order to account for the need to build 
the population apparatus in the aftermath of World War II. 


Chapter Two: Developing Malthus. This chapter is the first of three that 
are organized around a dominant discursive brick of the population cri- 
sis after World War II. The focus of this chapter is development. The first 
part of the chapter analyzes the intersection of demography and devel- 
opmental economics. The discourses of development, particularly, the 
dominance of modernization theory, contribute to the globalization of 
Malthus by constituting a “three worlds model” distributing nations into 
one of three worlds based on similar demographic characteristics. This 
section concludes by tracking how the population dynamics of the 
“Third World” become a site for international planning as development 
becomes the central discourse traversing the United Nations’ under- 
standing of the population crisis. 

The second section of the chapter documents how the population crisis 
enlists the United States to take responsibility for policing childbirth. My 
claim is that the key to U.S. leadership was the establishment of family 
planning as the most cost-etfective means for reducing the speed and size 
of population growth. Yet, for the United States to take responsibility for 
distributing family planning services required the constitutional protec- 
tion of family planning. Thus an analysis of the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision Griswold v. Connecticut organizes this section of the chapter. This 
section also discusses how the emphasis on family planning targets the 
family as the primary agent responsible for disarming the population 
bomb. The importance of the family creates an impetus to disperse fam- 
ily planning services, technologies, and expertise as widely as possible. 
The invention of “responsible parenthood” serves as a pathway linking 
family planning expertise to the family. 
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The third section uses the link between population and poverty to ex- 
plore Lyndon Johnson’s War on Poverty. During the 1960s, U.S. domestic 
planners begin to rethink the welfare state in terms of the same Malthu- 
sian logics structuring developmental economics. This contributed to the 
coding of family planning as a technique of social liberalism. In so doing, 
the population apparatus is able to localize Malthus by targeting the re- 
productive behaviors and familial dynamics of poor people in the United 
States. 


Chapter Three: Containing Malthus. This chapter describes how contain- 
ment contributes to building the population crisis. My key interest in this 
chapter is the relationship between containment and the emergence of 
U.S. leadership. The first section argues that containment creates a pic- 
ture of the Third World as a breeding ground for revolutionary patholo- 
gies favoring socialism. My point is that the intersection of geopolitical 
logics with the population crisis contributes to a crisis of security for the 
United States, (re)producing an anxiety about the ability to control bio- 
logical reproduction in the Third World. 

The second section of the chapter explains the creation of a develop- 
ment-containment nexus in U.S. development assistance and how this 
nexus begins to advocate family planning as the solution to the threats of 
population growth. In order to account for how family planning attaches 
itself to the development-containment nexus I analyze the role of the 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID) as a pri- 
mary governing institution in the invention, circulation, and regulation 
of the population crisis. The purpose of investigating USAID is to appre- 
ciate how Malthus begins to govern U.S. international policy as family 
planning services are considered integral to economic development. 

The third section discusses the domestication and localization of con- 
tainment into the “racial ghettos” of U.S. cities. In analyzing a series of 
urban “riots,” domestic planners identified two important demographic 
facts: first, the demographic dynamics of U.S. cities were marked by race, 
as African Americans moved into the city and white ethnic groups left 
the city for the suburbs; second, African Americans were experiencing 
higher fertility rates than white ethnic groups. These dual demographic 
variables intensified an investigation into the “reproductive culture” of 
African Americans, contributing to the dispersion of family planning 
clinics into the city as a way to transform this “reproductive culture.” 


Chapter Four: Greening Malthus. This chapter concludes my investigation 
into the primary building blocks of the population crisis by describing the 
role of environmentalism in its fabrication. The first section focuses on the 
emergence of “bio-demography” as a technique for evaluating the nega- 
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tive consequences of population growth on the environment. It argues 
that environmentalism is a key factor in the globalization of Malthus as 
the population crisis recruits families to think about how their reproduc- 
tive behaviors affect families in other parts of the world. Yet, the primary 
focus of this section concerns how environmentalism contributes to dis- 
persing Malthus into the Southern Hemisphere. 

The second section of the chapter investigates how India becomes a 
“representative anecdote” for understanding the relationship between 
food security and population dynamics. I analyze how the population 
crisis deploys the Indian food crisis between the years 1965 and 1967 as a 
warning to all those nations located in the category of the Third World if 
they do not achieve a balance between population and food resources. I 
also describe how the Johnson administration used the Indian food crisis 
to link U.S. food assistance to the establishment of family planning pro- 
grams. 

The fourth chapter concludes by exploring the “strong greens.” Paul 
Erhlich, Garret Hardin, and Kingsley Davis represent some of the key ac- 
tors in this group. Here I argue that the strong greens, so often identified 
as the key to publicizing the population crisis, occupy a minor role in the 
governing logics of population policy. I attribute this minor role to how 
the strong greens challenged both development and family planning in 
terms of environmental logics. The strong greens attempted to articulate 
a “de-development” strategy in conjunction with a more vigorous assault 
on the family. However, one of the implications of this particular concep- 
tualization of the population crisis is that it turned the attention of the 
population crisis toward the consumption and reproductive practices of 
the middle and upper classes of the “overdeveloped” countries. It was 
the strong greens’ emphasis on the population dynamics of the overde- 
veloped countries that placed white middle-class population dynamics 
inside the governing logics of the population crisis. I conclude this sec- 
tion by discussing how environmentalism offered itself as a new dis- 
course for marking the cultural distinction of white bourgeois citizens. 


Chapter Five: Malthus Travels. This chapter concludes my investigation 
of the population crisis by focusing on the different paths taken by the 
Reagan and Clinton administrations. The Reagan administration at- 
tempted to use the hard-earned leadership position of the United States 
to transform the primary logics of the population crisis. The Reagan ad- 
ministration declared population growth a “neutral” phenomenon and 
severely attenuated U.S. contributions to the internationalization of fam- 
ily planning by directing contributions to only those agencies that did 
not support, directly or indirectly, abortion services. However, the Clin- 
ton administration reversed the Reagan stance at the International Con- 
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ference on Population and Development in Cairo in 1994. In order to ex- 
plain these shifts I focus on how the population apparatus is rethinking 
the development-environment nexus through the discourse of sustain- 
able development, how the population crisis has moved women to the 
center of population policy, and how a desire to police human migrations 
and disassemble the U.S. welfare state relies on Malthusian forms of 
practical reasoning. 

Malthus is staring back at us as we face the twenty-first century. In 
1972, the World 3 computer model produced by the Club of Rome esti- 
mated that population growth would reach its Malthusian limits by the 
middle of the twenty-first century, bringing with it a massive rise in 
death rates throughout the world.! Paul Kennedy, in less apocalyptic 
language, argued twenty years later that “the greatest test for human so- 
ciety as it confronts the twenty-first century is how to use the ‘power of 
technology’ to meet the demands thrown up by the ‘power of popula- 
tion.’”20 Malthus already colonizes our future, as futurists and policy 
wonks insert the power of population into their schemes for new modes 
of governance. This book is an effort to show how Malthus mutates, to 
demonstrate that its past, present, and future is not preordained but an 
accomplishment made possible by the articulation of a series of elements 
committed to its survival. Only when we begin to see that the population 
crisis is a fabrication, something built out of materials and subject to his- 
torical change and intervention, can we imagine our future otherwise. 
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The Malthusian Couple 


A unique feature of modern government is the desire to rule a population 
by focusing on the administration of life. This claim suggests that the au- 
thority and legitimacy of modern forms of government do not rely on the 
ability to threaten its subjects with death but instead are grounded in the 
ability to promote the welfare of its subjects. This thesis emerges in the 
final part of Michel Foucault's first volume of the History of Sexuality, 
“The Right of Death and Power over Life.”! In this section, Foucault re- 
contextualizes the nineteenth-century discourse on sexuality as being im- 
plicated in a form of power he calls bio-power. Bio-power, understood as 
the power over life, works at the intersection of two vectors: an anatomo- 
politics, which conceptualizes the “body as a machine” and aims at gen- 
erating ever more productivity from the individual body, and a bio-poli- 
tics, which looks to the “species body,” targeting the biological processes 
of life and death in order to monitor and intervene in the welfare of a 
population. As Foucault writes, “the disciplines of the body [anatomo- 
politics] and the regulations of the population [bio-politics] constituted 
the two poles around which power over life was deployed.”? 

For Foucault, sexuality was invented as an object of knowledge 
through the crisscrossing discourses that occupy this unique space be- 
tween the “disciplines of the body” and the “regulations of the popula- 
tion.” The nineteenth century did not invent erotic practices, what it in- 
vented was the idea of sexuality as knowledge, a series of discourses that 
attempt to locate the truth about humanity in sex. The invention of sexu- 
ality as the repository of human truth contributed to the knowledge re- 
quired to govern through the administration of life. To promote the wel- 
fare of a nation, Foucault argued, four figures needed regulation: the 
hysterical woman, the masturbating child, the Malthusian couple, and 
the perverse adult. This book describes how the United States acquired a 
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desire to govern this Malthusian couple and how that desire has gener- 
ated a spatial imagination concerning the places that produce and are 
threatened by the Malthusian couple. In this chapter I want to trace the 
relationship between Malthus and the organization of modernity. 

The Malthusian couple owes its name and its peculiar history to the 
writings of Thomas Robert Malthus. Malthus first set out his principle of 
population in an anonymous publication in 1798 titled An Essay on the 
Principle of Population, As It Affects the Future Improvement of Society, with 
Remarks on the Speculation of Mr. Godwin, M. Condorcet, and Other Writers.> 
Although anonymous publications were routine during this period of 
British history, Malthus did not attempt to conceal his identity, and in 
1803 he published an expanded second edition, an edition he considered 
significantly different from the first. The second edition was titled An 
Essay on the Principle of Population, or a View of Its Past and Present Effects 
on Human Happiness, With an Inquiry into Our Prospects Respecting the Fu- 
ture Removal or Mitigation of the Evils Which It Occasions.+ Most of the first 
edition was incorporated into the second edition, and the 1803 edition 
became the primary edition for future controversies about the impor- 
tance of the Essay. From 1803 to 1826, Malthus published four more edi- 
tions. The third edition in 1806 included an appendix titled A Reply to the 
Chief Objections Which Have Been Urged Against the Essay on the Principle of 
Population. Due to a rather botched production process, Malthus decided 
to put out a fourth edition in 1807, a time roughly corresponding to his 
new job as professor of history and political economy at East India Col- 
lege, a school dedicated to the education of civil servants preparing to 
govern India. A fifth edition was prepared and published in 1817 with a 
supplement to the 1806 appendix. In 1824, Malthus penned an article on 
the principle of population for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, which became 
the basis for the Summary View of the Principle of Population, published in 
1830, four years after the sixth and last edition of the Essay controlled by 
Malthus. Malthus died in 1834, but two more nineteenth-century editions 
appeared in 1872 and 1890, respectively. Finally in 1914, the ninth edition, 
published as a volume in the Everyman's Library collection, became the 
key twentieth-century version of the Essay; however, the Everyman edi- 
tion lacked the appendices of 1806 and 1817. Finally, the first edition of 
the Essay was reprinted in 1926 by the London Royal Economic Society, 
and this reprint became the primary version of the original. 

At this point it is necessary to speak to the differences between the first 
and second editions. The most obvious difference is in terms of organiza- 
tion. The first edition consists of nineteen chapters, with the first two 
summarizing the fundamental principle of population and Chapters 3 
through 7 offering empirical support for the operation of the principle 
since the beginning of human civilization. Chapters 8 through 17 apply 
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the principle of population to the writings of Enlightenment utopians the 
Marquis de Condorcet and William Godwin, as well as the political econ- 
omist Adam Smith. The last two chapters show how the principle of pop- 
ulation is consistent with God’s plan for humanity. The second edition is 
organized into four books. The first seventeen chapters of the original 
Essay are dispersed into the first three books: Book I, Of the Checks to 
Population in the less civilized parts of the World, and in Past Times; 
Book II, Of the Checks to Population in the different States of Modern Eu- 
rope; and Book Three, Of the different Systems of Expedients which have 
been proposed or have prevailed in Society as they affect the Evils arising 
from the Principle of Population. Book IV, Of our future Prospects re- 
specting the Removal or Mitigation of the Evils arising from the Principle 
of Population, replace Chapters 18 and 19 of the first edition, excising 
Malthus’s original theological defense for the principle of population. 

Donald Winch notes that along with removing the theological chapters 
from the first edition, the second edition differs from the first in three 
more ways. First, Malthus advocated the role of moral restraint, primar- 
ily understood in terms of delayed marriages and a celibate lifestyle, as a 
preventive check to population, attenuating the rather dismal inevitabil- 
ity structuring the original edition. The second edition also inaugurated 
more emphasis on human agency as a contributing force in arresting the 
negative consequences of the principle of population, thus placing more 
faith in human institutions to negotiate the challenges of “natural laws.” 
Lastly, Malthus intensified his attacks on the Poor Laws.° 

Thomas Robert Malthus imagined the conjugal relationships between 
husbands and wives to be one haunted by misery or vice. Although the 
production history of the Essay led to differences between the editions, 
Malthus held to this simple maxim: “The power of population is indefi- 
nitely greater than the power in the earth to produce subsistence for 
man.”6 He offered the outline of his argument in three parts: (1) popula- 
tion cannot increase without the means of subsistence, (2) population 
will increase where the means of subsistence are available, and (3) this 
power of population increase cannot be stopped without producing mis- 
ery or vice. His writings on population dynamics challenged the goals of 
moral reformers by arguing that the arithmetic increases in agricultural 
production would be unable to keep pace with the geometrical increase 
in population growth. For Malthus, the dreams of revolutionary utopians 
and the more modest efforts to improve the condition of England’s poor 
were doomed to failure without knowledge of the “principle of popula- 
tion.” Malthus assumed a severe inelasticity associated with the food 
supply; thus, positive checks to an expanding population waited in the 
wings. These positive checks took the form of war, famine, and disease. 
In the second edition, Malthus would emphasize that a couple might 
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take action to restrict their reproduction by the use of “preventive 
checks” such as delayed marriage, voluntary celibacy, and abstinence in 
marriage. Although pessimism might be the emotion that best describes 
his writings on population, Malthus offered these preventive checks as 
moral alternatives to the vices of contraception, infanticide, and prostitu- 
tion. 

This summary of the principle of population describes the basic logic 
of the power of population; it does not give a very clear portrait of the 
Malthusian couple. In this chapter I discuss how the principle of popula- 
tion attaches itself to new places and people in order to invent and rein- 
vent the Malthusian couple. Although I begin in the nineteenth century, 
the central focus of this book is to explain how the United States formu- 
lated a will to govern this new threat to individual, national, and global 
security in the twentieth century. The first goal of this chapter is to bring 
into focus the particular characteristics and habits attributed to the 
Malthusian couple. I turn to the writings of Thomas Malthus to show 
how the invention of the Malthusian couple as an object of government 
is a constitutive force in the emergence of modernity. In other words, 
Malthus is not an incidental feature but an essential component for the 
emergence of modern forms of government. In so doing, I will highlight 
the importance of Malthus as a rhetorician and as a political economist as 
well as demonstrate how the principle of population begins to be recon- 
textualized in the second half of the nineteenth century through its en- 
counter with the discourses of race and empire. As we will see, the 
Malthusian couple of the nineteenth century served an important role in 
the formation of a bourgeois (European/ modern) self by coding fertility 
as a form of cultural distinction. 

The second part of the chapter describes how Malthus’s ideas arrived 
in the United States at the beginning of the twentieth century. To eluci- 
date the emergence of a racialized Malthusian panic in the first quarter of 
the twentieth century, I rely on Lothrop Stoddard’s Rising Tide of Color? 
From here, I turn to the formation of the Population Association of Amer- 
ica and account for the differences between what Hodgson calls “biolog- 
ical and classical Malthusians.”* Finally, the second section ends with a 
discussion of the emergence of demography’s defining contribution to 
the relationship between population growth and modernity: the demo- 
graphic transition. The demographic transition established a line be- 
tween Malthusianism as a popular discourse and demography as a social 
science. Yet, the demographic transition, too, used fertility rates as a cul- 
tural marker for modernity. The demographic transition also serves to 
bring my story to World War II and the need to reinvent the Malthusian 
couple. 
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Malthus and the Modern 


From the time of the first edition of the Essay until his death (1834) 
Malthus was a leading advocate and “expert witness” on a host of public 
issues that traversed the British Crown during the first third of the nine- 
teenth century. His rhetorical involvement included positions on the abo- 
lition of slavery and the abolition of the Poor Laws; he supported 
Catholic emancipation and the removal of the tithe paid by Irish 
Catholics to support the Anglican Church; he was involved in the de- 
bates over the efficacy of emigration to relieve the problems of poverty, 
and his writings were also dead center on a host of controversies in po- 
litical economy such as the Wages Fund Theory, free trade, and the Corn 
Laws. Malthus was a Whig, although the political identity of being a 
Whig was extremely fluid and marked by strong factional disagree- 
ments. Malthus’s philosophical standpoint was that of a moral utilitar- 
ian.? Given this rather rich public life, it makes sense to offer a rhetorical 
reading of the principle of population. 

Arthur Walzer argues that “the Essay on Population is preeminently a 
rhetorical achievement” since it existed as “an instrument of refutation” 
within the context of a public controversy.!° Although the consequences 
of the French Revolution were becoming less of a topic of conversation 
by the time the first edition of the Essay appeared, Malthus thought of the 
Essay as standing between the conservative Burke and the radical utopi- 
ans like William Godwin and the Marquis de Condorcet.!! Walzer sug- 
gests that the primary significance of the Essay was not the principle of 
population but Malthus’s use of the principle to challenge the optimism 
of Enlightenment reformers. I will return to the importance of Malthus’s 
turn against the linear progress of humankind later. First, I want to ex- 
plore Walzer’s claim that the Essay owes its rhetorical force to its imita- 
tion of Newton’s Principia. 

Walzer offers a different rhetorical context for reading Malthus than 
the public debates on the consequences of the French Revolution or the 
internal disagreements in political economy. Walzer suggests that the de- 
bates over proper scientific methodology that sprung up in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century offer the proper context for understanding 
the rhetorical composition of the first edition of the Essay. Specifically, the 
scientific debate concerned Newton’s critique of Descartes’s vortex the- 
ory on methodological grounds. It is not necessary to outline the particu- 
lars of Newton’s critique of Descartes. What is important is that Newton 
emerged from these debates, according to Walzer, with a more secure and 
modern method for discovering the natural laws governing empirical 
phenomena. As Walzer comments, this debate left the impression that 
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Newtonian science was “English, modern, and universal,” whereas the 
followers of Descartes were accused of being scholastic, eccentric, and 
perhaps most damning of all, French.’ It is Walzer’s argument that New- 
ton’s method, through the influence of William Duncan’s translation and 
appropriation in the Elements of Logick (1748), was the fundamental 
rhetorical deep structure holding the first Essay together, and this reliance 
on Newton explains, in part, the persuasive impact of the Essay. 

William Duncan’s Elements of Logick was an immensely popular logic 
text in the second half of the eighteenth century, reaching its ninth edi- 
tion by 1800.13 Based on letters to his father and on where Malthus went 
to school (Jesus College, Cambridge), Walzer believes that Malthus was 
exposed to Duncan’s book. Duncan offered a “synthetick method” blend- 
ing Newton's empiricism with the traditional principles of deduction. 
This synthesis was required due to the scholastic temptation “to assume 
that what has a basis in logic has a foundation in fact.” This critique of 
scholasticism served as a topos for Malthus to use in his critique of the 
radical utopians.'* 

Walzer reads the organizational dynamics of the Essay as following 
Duncan’s synthetic method. The first two chapters summarize the princi- 
ples and conclusions of the Essay in deductive fashion, while Chapters 3 
through 7 focus on the empirical test of the principles outlined in the first 
two chapters by describing how the principle of population operated in 
places and times in human civilization. Chapters 9 through 15, for 
Walzer, manifest the appearance of Newton, channeled by Duncan. 
These chapters represent the direct refutation of Condorcet and Newton 
based on the argument that “they confuse logical consistency for empiri- 
cal reality.” Malthus’s refutation style was, according to Walzer, to deni- 
grate the method of reasoning employed by his interlocutors under the 
assumption that if the method was wrong the particulars did not need to 
be argued. Like Newton’s critique of Descartes, Malthus grants all of the 
essential premises of his opponent only to show how a “law of nature” 
would disrupt the inferences drawn from the premises. It is in the refuta- 
tion of Godwin that the rhetorical force of the Essay takes on the analog- 
ical form of “Godwin-is-to-Descartes-as-Malthus-is-to-Newton.”!5 

The last two chapters of the first edition of the Essay provided a theo- 
logical reading of the principle of population as consistent with God’s 
plan to spur human beings on to work and great deeds. To put it crudely, 
God allows bad things to happen because they ultimately motivate peo- 
ple toward good. As Patricia James remarks, the most important religious 
challenge to the theodicy of the Essay was directed at Malthus’s willing- 
ness to construct the relationship between God and humans on the plane 
of utility instead of one where humans must obey the superior will of the 
Almighty.'* For Walzer, though, the religious controversies that contextu- 
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alize the Essay (the relationship between Dissenters and Evangelicals to 
the reigning Anglican authority, as well as the emergence of moral/theo- 
logical utilitarianism) are less important than how their inclusion mirrors 
that of Newton’s Principia. For just as Newton’s Principia squares the 
search for the study of nature with the grand designs of God, Malthus’s 
Essay places the understanding of the principle of population in terms of 
God’s master plan.!” For Walzer, the inclusion of God into the realm of 
science offered Newton a rhetorical advantage over Descartes. That the 
followers of Descartes were willing to accept the existence of such ethe- 
real ideas as “primary matter while simultaneously banishing theology 
from science gave credence to the characterization of them as scholastic 
philosophers re-incarnate in a godless form.”!8 Walzer remarks that 
Malthus produced a similar theological challenge to Godwin and Con- 
dorcet, who offered a worldview that supported the immortality of the 
body, while denying the likelihood of the immortality of the soul.’ 

Walzer recognizes that contemporary readers of the Essay are not likely 
to recognize how Newton’s Principia functioned as a rhetorical model for 
Malthus.2° Yet Walzer does believe that the ability of the Essay to tran- 
scend its own time and place points indirectly to the importance of imi- 
tating Newton. Walzer credits Malthus’s decision to imitate Newton for 
the “Essay’s powerful simplicity,” its “lively read,” its ability to bring the 
reader along into the “excitement of discovery,” and finally, it compli- 
cates his ethos at the end by offering a persona motivated by the desire to 
help the poor and laboring classes.?1 We might pause here to note how 
Malthus’s persona allows him to speak for the interests of the poor and 
laboring classes at the same time as he aesthetically figures their repro- 
ductive practices as a threat to the nation. The ability to speak as if he po- 
litically represented the poor and laboring classes at the same time as he 
constructs a portrait of them as a threat to the common good is the 
rhetorical trick that transforms public argument into ideology.” 

Walzer advances two more interlocking formal conclusions about the 
importance of Newton’s model for Malthus. First, “the rhetoric of the 
Essay made it possible for Malthus’s readers to embrace his conservatism 
without abandoning the basis of all Enlightenment hope for progress— 
Newtonian Science,” and second, “Malthus should not be viewed as an 
incipient social scientist or a precursor of the social Darwinists, but . . . as 
part of the mainstream of an English humanism that . . . took inspiration 
from Cicero .... Malthus’s motives are moral ones and his method the 
verbal art of that tradition—the rhetorician.”” 

I think both conclusions are limited by the formalist approach that 
Walzer’s textualist reading gives of the Essay. Both conclusions elide the 
controversy surrounding Malthus’s writings and the importance of his 
work as a rhetorical model for the production of arguments. I do not dis- 
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agree with Walzer’s point that the formal dynamics associated with 
Malthus’s imitation of Newton place his writings within the context of 
the Enlightenment. However, the use of the principle of population in the 
context of the debate taking place in political economy suggests a much 
more complicated relationship to the Enlightenment. At the same time, 
Malthus’s relationship to political economy and utilitarianism pushes 
Malthus out of the classical tradition being put together by Walzer and 
into the building of modernity. For me, the rhetorical significance of 
Malthus’s Essay resides in what he makes possible by giving vitality to 
the principle of population. To understand how Malthus’s writings con- 
tinue to haunt us today requires a turn away from the classical rhetorical 
tradition toward the mess that is modernity. 

To accomplish this change in focus requires a turn away from the form 
of the Essay on Population toward an investigation into its reception, the 
ways it was taken up and put to use. The key to its reception is the prin- 
ciple of population. The principle of population takes on the status of 
what Foucault calls a statement. A statement is an event linked to the act 
of writing and/or speaking. Its characteristics include being subject to 
change and repetition as well as the possibility of being left behind and 
recuperated in the future. It is important not to reduce a statement to ei- 
ther a particular meaning or to a particular location in the structure of 
language. A statement exists not as a way to communicate meaning but 
as a way to organize a field of knowledge. A statement functions to in- 
vent, arrange, and/or connect particular discursive and nondiscursive 
substances. A statement is marked by rarity—that is, there are few state- 
ments that can be said at any given time and place—and by its ability to 
proliferate, to move, to circulate, to find itself repeated in different places 
and times. The dual properties of rarity and proliferation allow a state- 
ment to make connections with other discourses and nondiscursive prac- 
tices 

My interest is to rhetorically recontextualize Malthus’s principle of 
population as a statement and to see how this statement proliferates and 
makes connections with other statements. Whereas Walzer offers a 
rhetorical connection based on the formalism of imitation, I offer a geo- 
graphical connection based on the ability of a statement to connect and 
occupy particular places as those places transform the statement. I want 
to engage in a “new cartography” that maps the movements of the prin- 
ciple of population.*5 The first site that offers a different context for 
Malthus is where the principle of population intersected classical politi- 
cal economy. 

One reason for turning to how the principle of population penetrated 
the debates taking place in classical political economy is to take up 
Walzer’s insight concerning Malthus’s relationship to the Enlightenment. 
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Walzer identifies the Essay’s politics as conservative, but its form is pro- 
gressive due to its ability to tie itself to the Enlightenment thrust of New- 
ton’s science. However, it is necessary to think of Malthus’s politics less 
in terms of philosophical registers but more in terms of the modes of gov- 
ernance that the document supports and encourages. The “conservative” 
nature of Malthus’s politics is not evident from the historical context of 
its publication. Malthus attempted to position himself philosophically 
between conservatives and utopians. In practical terms, he found himself 
attempting to create a political alliance between the emerging bour- 
geoisie and the landed aristocracy, which was more in line with the 
Whigs than the Tories. It is important to keep in mind that as the Essay 
was modified in its second and future editions, Malthus was an active 
moral reformer who supported educating the working classes to the 
need for moral restraint, and he attempted to persuade the state to pur- 
sue social policies in line with the principle of population. What I want to 
suggest is that it is more productive to read Malthus in terms of different 
modes of government that take the administration of life as their guiding 
principle of legitimacy. To approach Malthus’s work in terms of the art of 
government is to discover his relationship to modernity. To begin this 
story we need to look at how the principle of population conceptualizes 
the relationship between the economy and the body. 


Malthus and Political Economy 


One place to look for Malthus’s relationship between the economy and 
the body is the way he challenged the Enlightenment homology between 
a healthy body and a healthy social body. Catherine Gallagher argues 
that Malthus’s importance lies in his rejection of this one to one corre- 
spondence. The problem of the Malthusian couple was that their health 
generated the babies that would ultimately outstrip the resources of the 
nation. Gallagher argues that Malthus’s reevaluation of the social mean- 
ing of the healthy body set in motion a series of mid- and late-nineteenth- 
century practices that would attempt to know and regulate the body.” 
The practice of reading the health of the social body from the health of its 
individual human elements has a much longer history than the Enlight- 
enment. However, the Enlightenment utopians made this homology 
even more direct by suggesting that the potential for the biological per- 
fectibility of humankind held the key to achieving a perfect society. Thus, 
for Gallagher, the Enlightenment utopians intensified the cultural value 
attached to the healthy body. In Malthus’s hand, the healthy body was no 
longer the ground from which a perfect society might originate but the 
very force that was likely to threaten the future prosperity of the nation. 
According to Gallagher, Malthus conceptualized the healthy body “as 
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temporally dynamic; the strong body entails a present and a future social 
condition: first a society of innocence and health and then one of vice and 
misery. The degeneration from one society to the next, moreover, is ef- 
fected neither by inner corruption nor by external adversity. It is solely a 
product of the vigor of the body itself.”?7 It is this temporal logic that 
Malthus assigns to the healthy body that, in part, allows him to deploy 
the principle of population as a natural law that would destroy any at- 
tempts at building a more perfect society. From my perspective, Malthus 
robbed the Enlightenment of its ability to link the healthy body to a lin- 
ear progress narrative. Yet, this does not move Malthus into the camp of 
classical humanism but into the camp of modernity, since he suggests 
that progress will require a complex regulation of an oscillating system of 
food production and population growth. To be sure, this was not an ar- 
gument for statist interventions into the economy; just the opposite, it 
was important that the state did not disrupt the autonomy of the market 
to send the right signals to the population. The principle of population 
supported an argument for the need to disperse a form of economic ra- 
tionality as a way for individuals to acquire the habits of discipline re- 
quired to find a balance between eating and procreating. It should also be 
noted that the mode of government being advocated is much closer to 
the economic doctrines of classical liberalism, a modern form of govern- 
ment that conceptualizes the economy as a self-regulating machine that 
works on an exchange of transparent signals. It is when the state or some 
other force disrupts the economy that noise enters the svstem, producing 
distorted signals. It is important also to recognize how modern forms of 
government do not rely solely on statist solutions but instead work along 
with the state and often attempt to position the state to act in particular 
ways to allow other forces to provide the solutions to social problems. 
The state takes on the role of administering life by first and foremost ac- 
cumulating knowledge and qualifying and disqualifying particular 
forms of knowledge. 

Malthus’s reproducing body makes it difficult to point to the healthy 
body as a sign of a healthy society because the healthy body holds the 
key to the degeneracy of the society in the future. Conversely, attempts to 
rely on the reorganization of society to promote the welfare of a popula- 
tion threaten to promote their undoing by unleashing the power of pop- 
ulation. Although the healthy body becomes a much more complicated 
sign than the Enlightenment utopians had envisioned, Malthus achieved 
his recoding of the healthy body by valorizing the needs of the body, in 
particular, food and sex. Malthus was able to “cast himself in the role of 
the body’s champion” while picturing the utopians as “indifferent, in- 
deed hostile” to the appetites of the body.?? Malthus dismissed the tech- 
nocratic schemes of Condorcet and the utopian dreams of Godwin by de- 
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fending sexual pleasure as a good while at the same time describing ef- 
forts to separate sexual pleasure from procreation as a vice.3? For Gal- 
lagher, “Malthus, in short, exults in the body’s power to triumph over 
every insolent scheme to improve, rearrange, suppress, or discount it.”3! 

The Essay on Population puts together two rhetorical moves in a unique 
way. The first breaks the homology between the healthy body and the 
healthy social body by insisting on a temporal dynamic that pictures a 
healthy body reproducing “two feebler bodies that are always on the 
verge of becoming four starving bodies.”3? The second move is to chal- 
lenge the social plans of utopian reformers by defending the needs and 
pleasures of the body. Thus, unlike Christian critiques of the body that 
focused on the sins of the flesh, Malthus valorized the flesh, and offered 
his Essay in defense of sexual pleasure. The consequence of this rhetorical 
achievement was to set in motion, for Gallagher, the absolute problema- 
tization of the body. This absolute problematization of the body has the 
effect of moving the body to the center of social discourse. Recall Fou- 
cault’s axiom that a nation-state became modern by taking an interest in 
the administration of life. To improve the welfare of a population, the na- 
tion must improve the health of sick populations as well as prepare for 
the negative consequences of healthy populations. Upsetting the Enlight- 
enment homology of a healthy body alongside a healthy social body, the 
valorization of the body explains for Gallagher how “the body came to 
occupy the center of a [Victorian] social discourse obsessed with sanita- 
tion, with minimizing bodily contact, and preventing the now alarmingly 
traversable boundaries of individual bodies from being penetrated by a 
host of foreign elements, above all the products of other bodies.” The 
importance of absolutely problematizing the body was experienced in 
the fear that healthy bodies were likely to be responsible for putting into 
circulation the threat of foreign elements. The transformation of the act of 
biological reproduction into a social problem requiring modern forms of 
government begins with the conceptualization of children as a threat, as 
a foreign element produced by a healthy reproducing body. The figure of 
the Malthusian couple appears as biological reproduction becomes a sign 
of a healthy body without borders intruding on the places and spaces of 
other bodies. 

For Gallagher, Malthus also prefigured this fear of circulation that ap- 
pears in Victorian social discourse. Although Malthus was one of the cen- 
tral figures in the early years of classical political economy, alongside 
Adam Smith and David Ricardo, his Essay challenged Adam Smith’s ver- 
sion of the labor theory of value. His challenge was, according to Gal- 
lagher, similar to his critiques of Godwin and Condorcet: Smith failed to 
appreciate the needs of the body. For Malthus, Smith’s defense of the 
labor theory of value relied too much on the abstract nature of value. 
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Malthus wanted to defend a version of the wages fund theory that con- 
cretized a nation’s wealth based on the yearly stock of provisions in the 
country. From this perspective, Malthus was able to point out that a rise 
in the wealth of nations did not necessarily correspond to a rise in the 
standard of living of the poor and laboring classes.*# The abstract nature 
of the labor theory of value did, however, trick the poor and laboring 
classes into thinking that there was an increase in the means of subsis- 
tence, which in turn signaled an incentive for earlier marriages and more 
children. In this way, the labor theory of value contributed to misery by 
sending the wrong economic signals, transforming new parents into a 
Malthusian couple. 

Gallagher summarizes the controversy between Smith and Malthus in 
three steps. First, the labor theory of value locates the source of all value 
in labor; the value of labor is equal to the commodities needed to replen- 
ish the body for labor. Second, labor itself is a commodity. The value of 
labor is affected by its capacity to biologically and socially reproduce it- 
self as a commodity. Third, the labor theory of value “equalizes” the 
value of all commodities through the use of money as an abstract 
medium of exchange. Thus there is no difference if labor produces its 
value in food commodities or nonfood commodities. It is at the third 
point that Malthus and Smith disagreed. Malthus privileged tood stocks 
as the key commodity required for the reproduction of labor, whereas 
Smith’s response was that the abstract nature of money allowed for non- 
food commodities to be translated into food commodities. Malthus 
wanted to maintain a close relationship between the commodities pro- 
duced by labor and the commodities needed by labor to reproduce its 
ability to work. The more time it takes for a commodity to leave the 
hands of labor and to return in the form of food, the more difficult it is to 
secure the reproduction of labor. For Gallagher, Malthus’s defense of the 
body resisted the abstract nature of the labor theory of value, leading 
Malthus to advocate an incredibly “tight circle of production and con- 
sumption” in order to resist the “elongated circuits” imagined by Smith. 
In this way, the principle of population helped to instantiate a distrust of 
circulation and exchange that, for Gallagher, was picked up and used, if 
in different ways, by Victorian social discourses.35 

It should be clear that the Malthusian couple occupied a particular eco- 
nomic class for Malthus. It should also be noted that the emergence of 
Malthus’s version of the principle of population contributed to what E. P. 
Thompson calls the “making of the English working class.” The trans- 
formation of the “poor and laboring classes” into the “working class,” a 
phrase first used by Robert Owen in the 1820s, required the painful ex- 
traction of the production process from the home and of labor from the 
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home and the farm, relocating them into the factories. This required as- 
sembling a working class through training in patterns of discipline and 
routine conducive to wage-labor. The most immediate use of the princi- 
ple of population was to challenge the Poor Laws. For Malthus, the Poor 
Laws threatened dependency on relief by weakening an incentive to so- 
briety and saving. Malthus believed that the Poor Laws also had the ef- 
fect of encouraging earlier marriages and more children by giving the 
false impression that the means of subsistence were readily available. For 
Thompson, the reform of the Poor Law in 1834 was significant less for its 
tightening of eligibility than for the way it became an event for the cre- 
ation of the habits necessary for wage-labor. The middle-class utilitarian- 
ism expressed in the Poor Law of 1834 emerged from an understanding 
of utility that combined the “principle of population and the laws of sup- 
ply and demand.” This was nowhere more important than in the re- 
form of the workhouses. E. P. Thompson describes the unique terror cre- 
ated by the merging of Malthus, Jeremy Bentham, and David Ricardo: 
“Dr. Kay recorded with satisfaction his successes in Norfolk; the reduc- 
tion in diet proved less effective than ‘minute and regular observance of 
routine,’ religious exercises, silence during meals, ‘prompt obedience,’ 
total separation of the sexes, separation of families (even where of the 
same sex), labour and total confinement.”38 As Thompson concludes, it 
was testimony to the economic suffering experienced by the nascent 
working class that the workhouses were occupied at all. 

The encounter between the principle of population and utilitarianism 
deserves more comment. Malthus was a moral utilitarian willing to sac- 
rifice some vice in order to lessen misery. However, the one form of vice 
he would never support was the use of contraceptives. Beginning in the 
1820s a new group of people, often referred to as neo-Malthusians, 
merged utilitarianism and the principle of population in such a way as to 
rescue contraceptives from the category of vice. Francis Place would 
meet John Stuart Mill and Jeremy Bentham and become one of “Ben- 
tham’s inner circle of disciples.” Patricia James suggests that it was Ben- 
tham who informed the father of ten living children (he fathered a total 
of fifteen) of a vaginal sponge that might serve as a method of birth con- 
trol. Place began a campaign to distribute information to the working 
class about the uses of this vaginal sponge. Place believed in the princi- 
ple of population, but he was also concerned that the discrediting of birth 
control pushed the wealthier classes into draconian social policies. In 
1822, Francis Place published Illustrations and Proofs of the Principle of Pop- 
ulation: Including an Examination of the Proposed Remedies of Mr. Malthus, 
and a Reply to the Objections of Mr. Godwin and Others, containing his de- 
fense of birth control: 
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If, above all, it were once clearly understood, that it was not disreputable for 
married persons to avail themselves of such precautionary means as would, 
without being injurious to health, or destructive of female delicacy, prevent 
conception, a sufficient check might at once be given to the increase of pop- 
ulation beyond the means of subsistence; vice and misery, to a prodigious 
extent, might be removed from society, and the object of Mr. Malthus, Mr. 
Godwin, and of every philanthropic person, be promoted, by the increase of 
content, of intelligence and of moral conduct, in the mass of the popula- 
tion.40 


Birth control devices offered a different path for linking together utili- 
tarianism and the principle of population. As E. P. Thompson notes, the 
motivation for the dissemination of birth control information was based 
on “the conviction that the only way in which the ‘industrial classes’ 
could raise their physical and cultural standards was by limiting their 
own numbers.” Place was not supporting the use of contraceptives for 
“sexual or personal freedom.”*! Place’s advocacy of birth control was 
connected to a mode of governance that wanted to intervene in the con- 
jugal habits and manners of the working class in order to improve their 
economic position and not to promote “free love” or the emancipation of 
women. With the invention of vulcanized rubber in 1844, by Hancock in 
Great Britain and Goodyear in the United States, new birth control de- 
vices were made possible as mass-produced commodities. The appear- 
ance of neo-Malthusians points to how popular discourses were able to 
make a link between the principle of population and birth control even 
when Malthus was unwilling to endorse the alliance. The euphemism 
coined to represent these new birth control commodities was, according 
to James, “’Malthusian devices,’ and later the French made up a verb, 
malthusianiser, meaning ‘to practice birth control.’”42 Parson Malthus was 
spinning in his grave. 

What makes Malthus’s link to political economy and utilitarianism so 
important is that he set in motion a social discourse that would identify 
the reproductive behaviors of the working class as an activity that was 
open to modification. Regardless of the use of birth control techniques 
and technologies, the second edition of the Essay’s emphasis on moral re- 
straint made procreation something that appeared as a practice open to a 
form of rational planning and regulation. To govern a substance or prac- 
tice requires the ability to see that substance or practice as an object ca- 
pable of transformation. From this perspective, the rhetorical significance 
of Malthus’s work was that he helped to make visible the reproductive 
practices of the working classes as an object open to change. In other 
words, he pulled procreation out of the realm of the natural and into the 
realm of the governable. The increasing reliance on moral restraints in 
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the later editions of the Essay signal to Donald Winch that “greater scope 
is allowed to human agency and legislative prudence in mitigating [the 
principle of population’s] results. This trend towards giving a human 
power greater scope over a natural power is a persistent feature of 
Malthus’s later revisions and writings.” After the publication of the first 
edition of the Essay, Malthus would steadily lose control of the text, even 
as each edition and the occasional appendix attempted to reign in differ- 
ent interpretations. Birth control devices mark one such loss of control, as 
they offered a particular way to forge the governing impulses of utilitar- 
ianism to the principle of population. The neo-Malthusians offered the 
use of birth control techniques as a way for working-class families to bet- 
ter regulate the relationship between their procreation and domestic 
economy. John Stuart Mill wrote in 1844, “only from the time of [Mr. 
Malthus’s Essay on Population] has the economical condition of the 
labouring classes been regarded by thoughtful men as susceptible of per- 
manent improvement.” 

Recall that another effect of Malthus’s encounter with political econ- 
omy was to set in motion a distrust of circulation. This distrust in circu- 
lation allowed for the replication of an anxiety about how healthy repro- 
ducing bodies might serve to pollute the social body. An economic 
discourse begins to merge with a medical discourse that fears the patho- 
genic value of procreation. Finally a “political socialization” that calls for 
couples to be responsible to the social body by activating the principle of 
utility intersects an economic and medical discourse in their reproduc- 
tive decisions. For me, this socialization of procreation locates the signif- 
icance of the principle of population in the modern efforts to promote the 
interest in the biological forces promoting life.45 With the absolute prob- 
lematization of the body, economic, medical, and political discourses are 
brought to bear on the Malthusian couple in order to produce a particu- 
lar type of subject. 

The blending together of Malthus with the class interests of a rising 
bourgeoisie points to a change in the family form. Rosalind Pollack 
Petchesky argues that the principle of population emphasized the need 
for family size to be in balance with family resources while the bour- 
geoisie started to reconceptualize the economic value of children as as- 
sets to be cultivated. A synergy between the two supported a form of fer- 
tility control that valued fewer children of better quality. Petchesky 
writes: “ The bourgeois model of the family—the nuclear family, concen- 
trated on the child, individual achievement, and well being—is insepara- 
ble from the bourgeois model of fertility—the admonition to have a cer- 
tain number of children of a certain quality.”*° For the bourgeois, 
according to Petchesky, Malthus’s principle of population functioned in 
three ways: (1) it was a moral prescription that offered a rule to guide 
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family size; (2) family size offered itself as a type of cultural distinction 
signifying a class identity; and (3) the commitment to fewer children of 
better quality put in motion a set of practices linking a series of capitalist 
values to the family.4” Petchesky comments that the principle of popula- 
tion did not move simply from the bourgeoisie to the working class as a 
form of social control but was turned in the direction of the bourgeoisie 
as a mode of self-definition, to mark the uniqueness of the bourgeoisie. 
Although Foucault does not work fram the same socialist-feminist re- 
search tradition as Petchesky, he does make a similar point. The nine- 
teenth-century concern with sexuality must be seen as a form of “self-af- 
firmation of one class rather than the enslavement of another.”48 The 
point is that for Foucault the investment in sexuality as the site for pro- 
ducing the truth about oneself provided the bourgeoisie with “a body to 
be cared for, protected, cultivated, and preserved from the many dangers 
and contacts, to be isolated from others so that it would retain its differ- 
ential value.”*° Petchesky adds that a fourth consequence of Malthusian 
discourses was to attach women more tightly to the family form. The job 
of protecting, caring for, and preserving the bourgeois (male) bodv be- 
came the job of women, thus generating a form of social motherhood that 
located the activity of bourgeois women in the protection and promotion 
of the family. Fewer children of better quality required good mothers, 
pushing women more tightly into the bourgeois familv form while at the 
same time connecting them to new forms of medical expertise to better 
care for the bourgeois child /body. 

The desire to protect the bourgeois (male) body from the “many dan- 
gers and contacts” that threatened its cultural distinction gestures back to 
Gallagher’s description of Victorian discourses as being obsessed with 
circulating pathogens. I want to defend the argument that the use of the 
Malthusian couple as a mark of cultural distinction also allowed the 
bourgeoisie to use the principle of population to begin a process of con- 
flating the bourgeois body with the national body. The point that I am 
trying to make is similar to Marx's description of how the bourgeoisie 
translated their economic power into political power. The key to this was 
the ability of the bourgeoisie to substitute its political emancipation for 
universal emancipation. Therefore, the particular economic interests of 
the bourgeoisie were recoded as general interests.5! Similarly, I want to 
suggest that the particular interests and needs of the bourgeois body be- 
came conflated with the figure of a national body. In other words, creat- 
ing a homology between a healthy bourgeois body and a healthy na- 
tional body slowly repaired the instability in the healthy body / healthy 
social body homology. The social body was now made up of multiple 
competing bodies. The need to take care of the bourgeois body was man- 
ifested in the desire to control its encounters with other, less-disciplined 
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bodies. A sleight of hand is taking place whereby the interests of the 
bourgeois body were standing in for the national body, and the threat 
posed by the many “dangers and contacts” with other social bodies 
threatened the integrity of the nation. The Malthusian couple represents 
a body out of control, without borders, threatening to become a danger- 
ous contact. The bourgeoisie harnesses the principle of population to the 
protection of the integrity of its own body, thus simultaneously trans- 
forming the Malthusian couple into an internal enemy of the (bourgeois) 
republic. What is required to put flesh on these rather abstract moves is 
an explanation of how empire and race intersect the principle of popula- 
tion. 


Racing Malthus 


While Foucault identifies four figures that haunt the bourgeois body, Ann 
Stoler suggests that a fifth figure should be added to this series of anxi- 
eties: “a racially erotic counterpoint,” associated with “the savage, the 
primitive, the colonized.”®* Foucault's first volume of the History of Sexu- 
ality is notoriously blind to the bourgeois project of empire building. 
Stoler suggests that Foucault misses an opportunity to account for the 
production of a racialized body that served as a “contrast to the bour- 
geois body.”53 The failure to think through the link between empire and 
race limits Foucault’s understanding of how racial discourse was put to 
work creating internal enemies that threaten the national body. 

Empire is also important for understanding the history of the Malthu- 
sian couple. Recall that Malthus’s students were being trained to govern 
India, a part of the world already being coded in the British mind as 
being overrun with people. Young quotes De Quincey: “Southern Asia is, 
and had been for thousands of years, the part of the earth most swarm- 
ing with human life; the great officina gentium.”54 James Mill found a 
place for the principle of population in his analysis of the process of col- 
onization.5> The “primitive,” offered by Stoler as a fifth figure haunting 
the bourgeois imagination, was defined increasingly in terms of being a 
people factory. Robert Young argues that “the yardstick of racial differ- 
ence consists of the ‘excess of fertility’ of the primitive over the civilized 
races.” The need to manage an empire brought the bourgeois body face 
to face with “its own darkest fantasy-the unlimited and ungovernable 
fertility of ‘un-natural unions.’”% I will have more to say about these 
“yn-natural unions”; first, I need to talk a little more specifically about 
Foucault and race. 

Although Foucault may have underestimated the importance of em- 
pire for how race might function as a constitutive force in the cultural 
distinctions associated with the bourgeois body, he was not clueless 
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about race. In fact, race occupies a crucial part of the lesson associated 
with the creation of sexuality as an object of knowledge. For Foucault, the 
horrors of Auschwitz have their beginnings in the form of state racism 
promoted by bio-power. Foucault labels the form of nineteenth-century 
racism as modern, due to its ability to take on a “biologizing, statist 
form.” Foucault describes the result of this form of state racism: “A eu- 
genic ordering of society, with all that implied in the way of extension 
and intensification of micropowers, in the guise of an unrestricted state 
control (étatisation), was accompanied by the oneiric exaltation of a su- 
perior blood; the latter implied both the systematic genocide of others 
and the risk of exposing oneself to a total sacrifice.”*” Yet, a paradox be- 
gins to take shape. How does a modern state, organized to support life, 
both take life and expose its population to the risks of warfare? 

The answer to this paradox, for Foucault, is located in the history of 
race as a discourse. In 1976, Foucault gave a series of lectures whose sub- 
ject matter often touched on the history of race.** Stoler, after working 
through the lectures on race, offers the following conclusions about their 
content: 


[Foucault] identifies how racial discourse underwent micro- and macro- 
transformations: from a discourse on war proper to a discourse on war con- 
ceived in biological terms; from a power based on discipline to one transfig- 
ured into normalization; from a discourse that opposed the state to one 
annexed by it; from an ancient sovereign right to kill converted into a deadly 
principle in the modern state's bio-political management of life; from racial 
discourse as the nobility’s defense against the state into a discourse in which 
the state intervenes to defend society against itself.59 


The discourse on race bends an older discourse of war by thinking of 
war as a war of races. Whereas the discourse of war splits society into 
two nations, the discourse of race functions to split society biologically 
into (at least) two races: an upper and lower race. It is important to note 
that racism begins not with the idea of an alien race outside of society but 
with the idea of an internal and permanent presence inside, near and al- 
ways threatening. It is the splitting of the society that begins to unravel 
the paradox mentioned above. Stoler writes: “State racism is not an effect 
but a tactic in the internal fission of society into binary oppositions, a 
means of creating ‘biologized’ internal enemies, against whom society 
must defend itself.” 

The splitting of a society into competing races functions as the mecha- 
nism for solving the paradox of modern states. A modern state takes on 
the responsibility to promote and improve the conditions of life. To func- 
tion in this way, it begins to annex a host of knowledges that takes life as 
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its object of study. Yet, the need to promote life also takes on the duty to 
protect life from all enemies, foreign and domestic. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, racism begins to attach itself to the state as a knowledge required for 
the protection of society. To protect society, the bourgeois nation changes 
the war of the races into a biological threat to the life of the nation. State 
racism becomes a tactic in a “technology of security” that begins to de- 
termine allies and enemies, those who must fight and those who must 
die. Stoler interprets Foucault to mean that the discourse of war “estab- 
lishes a positive relation between the right to kill and the assurance of 
life. ... In modern racist discourse, war does more than reinforce one’s 
own kind by eliminating a racial adversary; it ‘regenerates’ one’s own 
race.”6! A race war is not waged to simply kill the enemy; it is fought to 
make those who fight and those they represent “stronger, more vigorous, 
and improved.” In this way, the modern state, in order to promote life, 
enlists its citizens to risk death and to participate in the deaths of others. 

The building and the ruling of an empire and the flows of people mov- 
ing back and forth intensified the anxieties concerning how foreign 
pathogens might contaminate and disrupt the bourgeois body. The space 
from metropole to colony and back again only expanded the range of 
possible contact points between the bourgeois body and its others. Em- 
pire expanded the circuits of exchange and became another site for the 
intensification of the Victorian suspicion of negative consequences asso- 
ciated with the comingling of racialized bodies. The interaction between 
empire and race produced in “nineteenth-century theories of race” what 
Robert Young describes as “a fascination with people having sex—inter- 
minable, adulterating, aleatory, illicit, inter-racial sex.”®? One conse- 
quence of this fascination with interracial sex was the appearance of the 
hybrid as a social problem. 

The appearance of the hybrid as a social problem in the nineteenth cen- 
tury begins in an anthropological debate concerning the unity and/or 
differences of human races. The two major positions in this debate were 
that the human races evolved from the same source, monogenesis, or that 
the human races evolved from different sources, polygenesis. One of the 
effects of conceptualizing the different human races as having their ori- 
gins in different sources was the promotion of the idea that the different 
races were different species. If the different races were different species, 
then a child from a sexual encounter between the races should, like a 
mule, be infertile. The problem of the hybrid begins when the proof of 
polygenesis required that the product of sexual intercourse between two 
races (a hybrid) be infertile. Since the time frame for when the infertility 
was supposed to begin was often pushed forward to future generations, 
polygenesis was able to maintain the idea of the infertile hybrid longer 
than might be expected.® 
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However, since the evidence of fertility was all around them, if not rec- 
ognized as evidence, the polygenist began to rework the concept of race. 
During the 1850s conceptualizing the different races as different species 
was abandoned for a view that saw the different races as different 
“types.” The coding of racial difference as type has its roots in the rise of 
ethnology as an academic discipline committed to cataloguing “physio- 
logical and anatomical dissimilarities as the main basis for analyzing 
racial differences” pursued by the London-based Anthropological Soci- 
ety.4 The “Types of Mankind” offered the polygenist the opportunity to 
rethink the hybrid problem not as infertility but as degeneracy.®> The 
theme of degeneracy had its origins with the monogenist. Although the 
human races shared an origin, the differences in cultural achievements 
were understood as a process of degeneracy from the point of origin. The 
degeneracy thesis in the hands of the monogenist allowed the white male 
to assume the position of “the universal mean and measure of all 
things.”6 In the hands of the polygenist, the hybrid problem merged the 
theory of race types and degeneracy to set in motion a fear about the de- 
generacy caused by the sexual offspring of two different race types. 

Count Gobineau’s Essay on the Inequality of the Races (1853-1855) ap- 
proached the hybrid problem by granting the fertility of hybrids and 
pulling together the theory of degeneracy and racial types into a cultur- 
ally pessimistic metahistory of human civilization.” His book was not 
primarily about race but about the “decline and fall of civilization.” Race, 
however, served as the primary force that defined the course of history. 
Gobineau was actually a monogenist who argued that the human races 
had a single origin, but due to a great cataclysm humans separated into 
their unique historical trajectories. As Young writes, this monogenetic 
view of the origin of race types squared the degeneracy thesis with the 
Biblical interpretation of humankind, and it also allowed for the myth of 
a “lost purity of racial division.” The answer to the decline and fall of civ- 
ilizations was to be found in the degeneracy caused by miscegenation. 
Young writes: “In this he was typically astute, given that long after the 
debates about hybridity and species had eventually ebbed away, the cul- 
tural myth of degeneration lived on. In the Essay, Gobineau quickly ap- 
plied the idea to populations, and even nations, as a whole.’ 

Young describes the textual dynamics of Gobineau’s Essay as being 
structured by the organic imagery of birth and death. Gobineau de- 
scribed the birth of a nation as the product of a racial fusion. This racial 
fusion becomes simultaneously the moment of birth and the cause of the 
nation’s death. The nation takes on the characteristics of the hybrid off- 
spring of miscegenation. Thus the degeneracy associated with the hybrid 
is hard-wired into the founding moment of the nation. Gobineau was 
able to move from individual body to national body through the figure of 
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blood. The key move for Gobineau is to recover the old aristocratic no- 
tion of race as bloodline and merge it with the newer notion of race as 
different types. The nation was born out of the fusion of racial types pro- 
ducing a particular bloodline, a particular cultural distinction based on 
its racial pedigree.©? 

Recall the earlier discussion concerning how racism generated a split 
in the society. This split for Gobineau was instantiated at the birth of the 
nation. In this way, the problem of race is not outside but always inside, 
threatening the integrity of the nation, pushing toward degeneracy. 
Young writes: “The principle of life and death within a nation, the inner 
‘poison’ or ‘plague’ that will eventually spell its death, comes from the 
continual “adulteration” of its blood through the further mixing of 
races. .. . It is through the adulteration of their blood that the people of a 
nation become progressively more degenerate.” Interestingly enough, 
the force pushing for national miscegenation was the civilizing mission 
of the Aryan race. Young suggests that the peculiar twist that Gobineau 
puts on the racial dynamics of civilization was attributing to the Aryan 
race responsibility for “every achievement in the history of mankind.”7! 
From Gobineau’s racial theory of history, all civilizations owe their gene- 
sis to the Aryan race (the Aryan race is itself a fused mixture of white 
races), and the hope for civilizing “primitive” races rest on the transfer of 
Aryan blood to these races. Yet this very force pushing whites to civilize 
the world becomes a conduit, through the offspring of this coupling, for 
the adulteration of the blood of the civilizing nations, setting them off on 
the road to degeneracy. Young writes: “Civilization therefore contains its 
own tragic flaw, because the Aryan races are impelled by a civilizing in- 
stinct to mix their blood with the very races that will bring about their 
downfall.”72 

The intersecting discourses and practices of empire and race becomes 
another site for the effectivity of Malthus’s principle of population and 
the invention of a Malthusian couple. In this formulation, the Malthusian 
couple is now interracial, a blending of colonizer (white, male, bour- 
geois) and colonized (black, female, primitive). The hybrid becomes the 
living testimony to this “un-natural union,” the tragic flaw of the civiliz- 
ing mission and the act of nation building that sends civilization down 
the path of degeneracy. Young’s central thesis is that colonialism was a 
“desiring machine” that produced its own fear of ungovernable fertility. 
The racial theories built into and produced by colonialism, in particular 
the transformation of the hybrid from infertile to degenerate, helped to 
“race” the principle of population. Young summarizes that the desiring 
machine of colonialism projected “a Malthusian fantasy of uncontrol- 
lable, frenetic fornication, producing the countless motley varieties of in- 
terbreeding, with the miscegenated offspring themselves then generating, 
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an ever increasing melange, “mongrelity,” of self-propagating, endlessly 
diversifying hybrid progeny.”7° 

The lesson of this section is that the principle of population was a 
structuring device of modernity. This lesson is lost on readings that fail to 
account for how Malthus’s Essay provided for the recoding of procre- 
ation from a “natural” act to an act amenable to regulation. Malthus’s 
work on the principle of population was a crucial component in building 
a will to govern the conjugal relationships of husbands and wives. The 
need to regulate the Malthusian couple required the absolute problema- 
tization of the body, pushing the body into the center of social discourse. 
Malthus made it possible to think about procreation as a social problem, 
that is, as a problem that required the intervention of specialized dis- 
courses, practices, techniques, and knowledges. As the conjugal relations 
of husbands and wives emerged as an object of government, a host of 
discourses—economic, political, and medical—assert themselves as 
methods for linking individual behaviors to the national welfare. For me, 
following Foucault, the modern concerns the building of these links be- 
tween individual and national welfare through the activation of particu- 
lar modes of government that take the administration of life as their le- 
gitimate function. Malthus places procreation into this complex network 
of power that begins to conceptualize human beings as both objects and 
subjects of government, while the state begins to view children as a 
threat to the security and welfare of the nation. 


Malthus Comes to America 


As the principle of population intersected the discourses of race and em- 
pire, Malthus began to take on a different look, less concerned with a 
strictly economic analysis about the relationship between children and 
resources and more concerned with the racial makeup or composition of 
the nation. Dennis Hodgson argues that in the later part of the nineteenth 
century, particularly as it affected the United States, Malthus was mutat- 
ing into two forms: classical Malthusianism and biological Malthusian- 
ism.” Classical Malthusianism was structured by a temporal logic that 
problematized the reproducing body in the present as contributing to 
hungry, poor, and diseased bodies in the future through an economic dis- 
course. The economic discourse of classical Malthusianism was based on 
the idea that the quantitative increases in population growth, due to the 
reproductive behaviors of the Malthusian couple, were competing 
against limited resources. In the Essay on Population, Malthus described 
U.S. population growth as sure to increase in an environment where agri- 
cultural resources were plenty. Due to the abundance of resources, classi- 
cal Malthusianism was slow to catch on in the United States as a national 
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preoccupation. However, as Hodgson documents, “as the nineteenth 
century came to a close ... America had ended its territorial expansion 
and was filling up.”75 With the “end of the frontier thesis” a classical ver- 
sion of the principle of population found a home in the United States. 
Biological Malthusianism was more concerned with the compositional 
characteristics of the reproducing body. According to Hodgson: 


A new Malthusianism arose ... among many late-nineteenth-century stu- 
dents of population that differed from the classical sort. .. . The addition of 
racist and Darwinian ideas heightened compositional concerns. Immigrants 
of “inferior races” and those possessing defects of character, intellect, or 
physique had to be excluded. The high birth rate of the lower classes, espe- 
cially of recent arrivals, whose stock was of questionable value, was cause 
for concern, but so was the low birth rate of the native middle and upper 
classes. The inverse relationship between class and fertility that had been 
viewed as understandable and correct from the vantage point of the Malthu- 
sianism of classical economics was considered unacceptable and devastat- 
ing by those espousing the new biological Malthusianism.”° 


From Hodgson’s perspective, the fears produced by European colonial- 
ism concerning the Malthusian anxiety of a proliferating degeneracy of 
miscegenation is best understood as a form of biological Malthusian- 
ism.”” 

The intensified concern with population dynamics was intertwined 
with the forces of globalization that traversed the United States during 
the early part of the twentieth century. In particular, the arrival of 
Malthus in the United States corresponded to an increased anxiety over 
the impact of immigration in the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
tury. The passage of the Chinese Exclusion Act of 1885 was the opening 
volley in a period of American history awash in the problems unleashed 
by the power of population. As Dennis Hodgson documents “legislative 
initiatives aimed at solving assorted population problems distinguish the 
era” in such areas as eugenic sterilization, standardized testing, immi- 
gration restrictions, and the distribution and access to birth control.’ The 
United States was becoming particularly enamored with the idea of reg- 
ulating population dynamics based on Malthusian assumptions, particu- 
larly those of the biological kind. During the first few decades of the 
twentieth century the United States was gripped by a demographic panic 
about the quantity and quality of the U.S. population.” 

Lothrop Stoddard’s book The Rising Tide of Color Against White World 
Supremacy, published in 1920, serves as a point of entry for explicating 
the complex ways in which the United States became an active agent in 
governing Malthus. Stoddard, like the racial theorists of the nineteenth 
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century, understood race as “the basic factor in human affairs.”8° Yet 
Stoddard used race to destabilize the drive for empire. While nine-tenths 
of the world might be politically controlled by the white world, less than 
“four-tenths at the most can be considered predominantly white in 
blood, the rest of the world being inhabited mainly by the other primary 
races of mankind, yellows, browns, blacks and reds.”*! Like Gobineau, 
Stoddard viewed the nation through the figure of racialized blood 
whereby blood served to transport the cultural characteristics of a people 
from one generation to the next. Unlike Gobineau, Stoddard relied on the 
new science of “eugenics” as the way to explain how cultural character- 
istics were passed through blood and stored in the “germ plasm” of a 
race. In terms of the imperial designs of each of the races, Stoddard 
sensed a shift in the balance of power, with the colored populations no 
longer respecting nor fearing the white race, thus putting an end to white 
imperial control. The central rhetorical dynamic put into play by this 
book is a portrait of the United States as a threatened racial (white) mi- 
nority that must protect itself from the colored populations of the world. 

The organization of The Rising Tide of Color consists of three parts cor- 
responding to three literal maps. In the first part, Stoddard describes the 
“Rising Tide of Color” by segmenting the world’s population into five 
racial types from five different areas of the world. The five racial types 
are White, Yellow, Brown, Black, and Red. The White race primarily oc- 
cupies Europe, Oceania, Canada, and the United States with pockets in 
Southern Africa, South America, and Northern Asia. Stoddard locates the 
Yellow races in Central and East Asia, the Brown races in Northern 
Africa, Southwestern Asia, and the Indian subcontinent. Finally he places 
the Red or Amerindians in Central and South America. It is in this section 
that Stoddard describes the population dynamics of the five regions, 
with a particular emphasis on how the cultural traits of each of the racial- 
ized regions correspond to his white supremacist theory of race. The 
thetorical effect of this distribution of the world’s population is to high- 
light that the white race is a minority in a world of color with a limited 
area of control. 

In the second part of the book, “The Ebbing Tide of White,” Stoddard 
tells the story of how the “white flood,” white political domination of 
nine-tenths of the world, came to an end. For Stoddard, 1900 was the 
“high water mark of the white tide,” only to be turned away in its efforts 
to “master and assimilate Asia.” Stoddard identifies two events as mark- 
ing the end of this white migration and the awakening of the “colored” 
races. The first was the Russo-Japanese war of 1905. The root cause of this 
failure for the white world is located in the mutation of the “character” of 
the white nations. Stoddard does not speak to particulars about Russia; 
instead he speaks about a “faulty biological output” due to a lowering of 
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the birth rates of the best of the white racial stock and a rise in the birth 
rates of the worst. This “disgenic” trend is identified as the cause of the 
cultural decadence of art and literature during the fin de siécle.8? This 
“dysgenic trend” also serves as the implied reason for why Russia lost 
the war to Japan. The second event was the Great War, described by 
Stoddard as the “Modern Peloponnesian War.” Stoddard figures World 
War I as a white civil war that terribly weakened the white world and 
destabilized the areas of white political control in the colored worlds: 
“The disgenic effect of the Great War is simply appalling. The war was 
nothing short of a headlong plunge into white race-suicide.”*? The in- 
ability of the white world to maintain a sense of race-solidarity had given 
the other races, particularly the Asians, a sign that now was the time to 
resist white world supremacy. Thus the white world was now occupying 
a defensive position against the inevitable countersurge of the colored 
world. 

In the third part of the book, “The Deluge on the Dikes,” Stoddard an- 
alyzes the defense mechanisms that the white world possessed to protect 
itself from the rising tide of color. Stoddard breaks the white world into 
three groups—Nordics, Alpines, and Mediterraneans—then highlights 
the areas of the colored world that each group held under its political 
control. Ironically, the hierarchy produced between these three white 
races tended to work against the claims of white solidarity. For Stoddard, 
the political control of the colored worlds by the different white groups 
serves as the “outer dikes,” protecting the homeland of the white worlds. 
Stoddard argues that the white race abandon some of the “outer dikes,” 
focusing its energies on protecting the “inner dikes”—the homelands of 
Europe, America, and Oceania. In order to protect the inner dikes from 
the colored world it would be necessary to restrict immigration. 

Stoddard’s position against immigration, even immigration from the 
white world, offers some insight into how the different strands of classi- 
cal and biological Malthusianism functioned to support the reasoning of 
The Rising Tide of Color. Stoddard argued that America must be true to 
“her own race-soul” or the nation would be at risk. A figurative form of 
miscegenation is being put into operation in which the offspring of the 
male immigrant and America (white /Nordic/ female) threatens degener- 
ation. The splitting of the white world into three races points to the in- 
stability of whiteness as a social category. In this “Crisis of the Ages,” the 
nation needed to be whiter than white; it needed to be Nordic in blood. 
The crossbreeding of the different white races in America threatened 
racial/national chaos, “while the colored immigrant would doom it to 
certain death.”*4 While the figuration of the text points to miscegenation 
as the cause of national degeneracy, the argument of the text points to the 
ability of immigrants, particularly Asian immigrants, to work harder for 
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less. The result is a “lower standard of living, health, and cleanliness [for 
poorer whites] and the results are disastrous. They sink to the lower level 
of the Asiatics, and the degrading tendency proceeds upward by satura- 
tion, affecting several grades of society. . . . There is an insidious, yet irre- 
sistible, process of social degradation.”® 

Ultimately, the colored races are being pushed toward the white world 
due to a classical Malthusian problem of too many people and too few re- 
sources. I have pulled together a rather long quote in order to illustrate 
the different Malthusian assumptions structuring Stoddard’s text: 


The statistical disproportion between the white and the colored worlds be- 
comes still more marked when we turn our surveys of areas to tables of pop- 
ulation. The total number of human beings alive to-day is about 
1,700,000,000. Of these 550,000,000 are white, and about 1,150,000,000 are 
colored ...a formidable ratio, and its significance is heightened by the fact 
that this ratio seems destined to shift still further in the favor of color. There 
can be no doubt that at the present the colored races are increasing very 
much faster than the white. Treating the primary race-stocks as units, it 
would appear that whites tend to double in eighty vears, vellows and 
browns in sixty years, blacks in forty vears. The whites are thus the slowest 
breeders, and they will undoubtedly become slower still, since section after 
section of the white race is revealing that lowered birth-rate which in France 
has reached the extreme of a stationary population. On the other hand, none 
of the colored races shows perceptible signs of declining birth-rates, all tend- 
ing to breed up to the limits of available sustenance. ... By a curious irony 
of fate, the white man has long been busy removing those checks to colored 
multiplication (famine, disease, tribal warfare)... . In response to these life- 
saving activities the enormous death rate which in the past has kept the col- 
ored races from excessive multiplication is falling to proportions compara- 
ble with the death rate of white countries. But to lower the colored world’s 
prodigious birth rate is quite another matter. The consequence is a porten- 
tous increase of population in nearly every portion of the colored world. 
Now what must be the inevitable result of all this? It can mean only one 
thing: a tremendous and steadily augmenting outward thrust of surplus col- 
ored men from overcrowded homelands.*% 


This passage points to a global imagination concerning Malthusian dy- 
namics. It begins with noting the difference in raw numbers between the 
white and colored worlds. It then claims that this imbalance will con- 
tinue into the future due to the fact that (1) the colored races “breed” 
faster; (2) they reproduce up to their Malthusian limits and thus do not 
show the prudence of the white race; and (3) the white race is contribut- 
ing to the growth in the population of “colored populations” by decreas- 
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ing death rates. The effect of this classical Malthusian dynamic is to push 
the “colored” population toward the white parts of the world, contribut- 
ing to the ultimate racial degeneration of the white world (biological 
Malthusianism). 

Stoddard’s Malthusian jeremiad reeks of racism, but the above passage 
also points to how the population dynamics of different regions of the 
world were being problematized as a threat to the security of the United 
States. The response of the United States to the global force of human mi- 
gration was to pass a national origin quota as the central component of 
the Immigration Act of 1924. At the same time, Stoddard’s representation 
of how the West was contributing to the expansion of population growth 
by lowering death rates foreshadows how, after World War II, the power 
of population was to acquire the signification of a crisis. In other words, 
Lothrop Stoddard’s racist mixture of classical and biological Malthusian- 
ism would find a home in a number of other textual and legislative prac- 
tices. One such place was the academic discipline of demography. 


Malthus and Demography 


The Population Association of America (PAA) was founded in 1931. The 
PPA pledges to promote “the improvement, advancement, and progress 
of the human race by means of research with respect to problems con- 
nected with human population, in both its quantitative and qualitative 
aspects.”87 During the first two decades of the twentieth century this ex- 
pertise would be called demography. Dennis Hodgson writes: “In 1913 
Wilcox, using the term to specify a particular profession, spoke of the 
need to ‘increase the supply of demographers’ in the United States.”*° 
Paul Demeny writes: “The central issue with which demography is con- 
cerned may be best described as having to do with the membership lists 
of various societies, and with various numerical and qualitative proper- 
ties of such lists, in particular their size and changes.”*” Demography 
owes its existence to the rise of statistics, the “science of the state,” which 
emerged alongside the invention of modern forms of government. Niko- 
las Rose writes that statistics made possible the official registering of 
“Persons in the land, their ages, their places and forms of habitation, 
their employment, their births, illnesses, and deaths—all these were 
noted and transcribed. They were turned into figures, and collected to- 
gether at central points; the unruly population was rendered into a form 
in which it could be used in political arguments and administrative deci- 
sions.” The ability to govern with an eye toward the improvement of 
the health and welfare of a population worked through coding popula- 
tions statistically. Four distinct vectors intersected at the founding of the 
Population Association of America, with different relationships to classi- 
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cal and/or biological Malthusianism. These four vectors were immigra- 
tion restriction, eugenics, the birth control movement, and “population 
scientists.” The differences between classical and biological Malthusian- 
ism point to the contested nature of this “unity in difference.” 

The ethnicity of immigrants to the United States changed significantly 
between 1880 and 1920. There was a marked shift in the place of depar- 
ture for this new wave of immigration, from North Atlantic Europe to 
Southern and Eastern Europe. The recent use of Chinese immigrant labor 
to help build the railroad came to an end with the Chinese Exclusion Act 
in 1885. The reemergence of anti-immigrant sentiments gathered strength 
in the United States, culminating in the passage of the most restrictive 
immigration law in its history in 1924. The Immigration Act of 1924 es- 
tablished a national origin quota that privileged North Atlantic Euro- 
peans. The forces of immigration restriction at the founding of the Popu- 
lation Association of America were most closely aligned with the 
eugenicists in promoting a form of biological Malthusianism. As Hodg- 
son documents: 


The immigration restriction movement clearly followed the precepts of bio- 
logical Malthusianism. ... The need for restriction was documented by 
pointing to the high rates of crime, insanity, and pauperism among the new 
immigrant groups and their low scores on intelligence tests. For restriction- 
ists, the immigration issue was “mainly a problem of blood,” not numbers.*! 


I have already shown how Lothrop Stoddard’s public life was predi- 
cated on the protection of the Nordic bloodlines. The fear of “race sui- 
cide” brought about by differential fertility rates between the new immi- 
grants and the “native stock” contributed to the alliance between 
nativists and eugenicists. 

The second force at the founding of the Population Association of 
America was eugenics. The history of the eugenics movement in the 
United States is itself a complicated history pointing to the influences of 
social Darwinism in the “racing” of Mendel’s statistical work document- 
ing the regularities in the transmission of genes. To improve the “germ 
plasm” of America the eugenics movement embarked on a set of positive 
policies to promote increases in the fertility of the “native stock.” This na- 
tive stock, identified as Nordic in blood, was classified as genetically su- 
perior. The movement also promoted a form of negative eugenics to in- 
duce the “genetically inferior” to reduce their fertility. A sign of the 
impact of the eugenics movement on the state apparatus of the United 
States was best expressed in the 1929 court case, Buck v. Bell. In his opin- 
ion, Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes upheld laws that 
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mandated the sterilization of the mentally ill who had been institutional- 
ized. In Holmes’s words, “Three generations of imbeciles was enough.”9 

The Population Association of America’s emphasis on the qualitative 
aspects of population problems was a direct result of eugenics. Hodgson 
claims that the Population Association of America served as an impor- 
tant institutional sanctuary for the eugenics movement at the beginning 
of the 1930s. This was a fortuitous convergence of events since, according 
to Hodgson: 


By the end of 1920s, detailed analysis of the socioeconomic correlates of in- 
telligence test scores induced psychologists to offer environmental, not 
racial, explanations for inter-group differences. Economists, although ex- 
pressing racist and eugenic sentiments, had never systematically incorpo- 
rated biological Malthusianism into their discipline. A separate “population 
science” promised biological Malthusians a new, more hospitable base from 
which to promulgate their cause.” 


The dominance of social Darwinism in the discipline of sociology was 
also on the way out as the emerging “Chicago School” turned toward 
community-based interpretations of social data. Yet, social Darwinism 
and its racist effects remained a significant structuring force in the ideo- 
logical imaginary of the United States. The institutionalization of eugen- 
ics within the Population Association of America offered an important 
site for the rhetorical (re)production of its claims. 

The third force at the founding of the Population Association of Amer- 
ica was the birth control movement. The emergence of the birth control 
movement in the United States in the early parts of the twentieth century 
was saturated by the revolutionary energies of the time. Birth control was 
a significant component in a revolutionary strategy to transform the so- 
cial conditions of the United States and the world. According to Linda 
Gordon, as Margaret Sanger emerged as the leader of the birth control 
movement in the 1920s, it become a single-issue middle-class cam- 
paign.*! Sanger had been deeply influenced by classical Malthusianism, 
contributing her time and energy to the organization of the World Popu- 
lation Conference in 1927. Ironically, she was snubbed at the conference 
when her name was removed from the program because she was not a 
“professional.” The scientists feared that if the organizational energies of 
women were publicized it would delegitimize their scientific work.” The 
World Population Conference of 1927 resisted Sanger’s attempt to offer 
birth control as the solution to the power of population. In 1930 and 1931 
Margaret Sanger was one of the prime organizers in the creation of the 
Population Association of America and one of her motivations was the 
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legitimation of birth control as a technological solution to the quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects of population problems. 

The articulation of the birth control movement to the Population As- 
sociation of America points to the beginnings of the professionalization 
of birth control and its role as the primary solution to the problems of 
population, both in their “quantitative and qualitative” aspects. 
Whether Sanger should be identified as a biological Malthusian or as a 
classical Malthusian is beside the point since her public statements and 
actions seem to indicate sympathies with both. At the same time, as 
Linda Gordon points out, those feminists struggling for access to birth 
control should not be blamed for how birth control was being put to 
work by Malthusians. It is important to keep in mind that birth control 
can be articulated to different political agendas.” Sanger was willing to 
expend her cultural, political, and economic capital for the purpose of 
articulating the birth control movement to resolving the problems of 
population. 

The fourth force at the founding of the Population Association of Amer- 
ica was a group of social scientists dedicated to researching population 
dynamics. The disciplining of demography in the United States academy 
had just begun. Hodgson documents that during the first twenty vears of 
the twentieth century a need for a specific population discipline had sur- 
faced. He writes: “The demand for individuals adept at analyzing popu- 
lation data was reaching significant levels: the Census Office became a 
permanent entity in 1903; more states were systematically collecting vital 
statistics; and private companies, especially those in life insurance, were 
increasingly sophisticated users of population statistics." A significant 
institutional force with an autonomous field of research dedicated to the 
categorization, classification, and documentation of different population 
trends had been set loose in order to produce a specific expertise required 
for government. However, a significant rift was beginning to develop be- 
tween those who considered themselves “population scientists” and those 
popular writers on population themes. The scientists were able to differ- 
entiate themselves from the population writers through their insistence 
on empirical research methods. While the ability to cloak their research 
under the sign of science contributed to the ethos of the new discipline, 
what concerns me is how this “scientific” research was put to work. This 
research was often used alongside, and at times in Opposition to, the pop- 
ular discourses on population issues. It would be a mistake to assume that 
demography’s status as a science makes it free from the mundane prac- 
tices of government; just the opposite, the knowledge produced by demo- 
graphy is quickly incorporated into the governing logics of a host of insti- 
tutions, not the least important being the state. 
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Both Hodgson and Gordon point out that during the first thirty years 
of the twentieth century some form of Malthusian rationale supported 
most demographers in their research. In 1922, the Scripps Foundation 
for research in Population Problems was established at Miami (Ohio) 
University. At the conclusion of the World Population Conference in 
1927, the International Union for the Scientific Investigation of Popula- 
tion Problems (later known as the International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population [IUSSIP]) was organized. In 1936, with money from 
the Milibank Memorial Fund and the Rockefeller Foundation, the Office 
of Population Research was established at Princeton University and 
began to offer graduate training. However, during the Great Depression, 
fertility rates were falling in most Western nations, and the impact of 
Malthusian problematizations of population growth in the United States 
were being replaced by the geopolitical and economic implications of 
falling fertility rates in the West, compared with rising fertility rates in 
other parts of the world, particularly in Asia. 

In the 1940s, demographers increasingly turned their attention to the 
differential fertility rates between the “West and the rest” and began to 
reconceptualize the significance of these differences in population 
growth.°8 The impact of this work was the invention of a theory of popu- 
lation growth known as the demographic transition. The demographic 
transition argued first that fertility rates were the key determinants in a 
nation’s population growth and then claimed that population growth 
was an effect of economic development. As a nation’s economic system 
(the Western model was the norm) increased its ability to provide for the 
material welfare of the population, fertility rates would eventually de- 
cline. In this view, population trends were primarily determined by 
socioeconomic factors.” Ansley Coale and Edgar Hoover offer a concise 
summary of the demographic transition: 


The demographic transition can be summarized as follows: The agrarian 
low-income economy is characterized by high birth and death rates—the 
birth rates relatively stable, and the death rates fluctuating in response to 
varying fortunes. Then as the economy changes its form to a more interde- 
pendent and specialized market-dominated economy, the average death 
rates decline. It continues to decline under the impact of better organization 
and improving medical knowledge and care. Somewhat later the birth rate 
begins to fall. The two rates pursue a more OF less parallel downward course 
with the decline in the birth rate lagging behind. Finally, as further reduc- 
tions in the death rate become harder to attain, the birth rate again ap- 
proaches equality with the death rate and a more gradual rate of growth is 
reestablished, with, however, low risks of mortality and small families the 
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typical pattern. Mortality rates are now relatively stable from year to year 
and birth rates—now responsive to voluntary decisions rather than to 
deeply imbedded customs—may fluctuate from year to year. This short de- 
scription fits the experience of most countries whose economies have un- 
dergone . .. economic development.1 


There are some key questions left unanswered in this description of the 
demographic transition. First, exactly how long is the time lag between a 
decrease in death rates brought about by economic development and the 
fall in birth rates? Second, how exactly does the small family become a 
norm? What is the role of birth control in those “voluntary decisions” to 
limit family size? What is the relationship between the societal roles of 
women and fertility rates? These are the types of questions that continue 
to keep demographers busy and we will return to them as they impact 
the problematization of Third World population growth in the next three 
chapters. At this point, I want to focus on the effects of the demographic 
transition on the forces that made up the founding alliance of the Popu- 
lation Association of America. 

The most important implication of the demographic transition was 
that it offered a central organizing theory for demography, which 
spurred the mobilization of expertise toward the production of a unique 
disciplinary knowledge. The demographic transition also became a way 
to challenge the Malthusian assumptions, both biological and classical, 
that were structuring the Population Association of America and popular 
discourse. Kingsley Davis deploved the demographic transition to 
counter the “racialist fallacy,” the fear of invasion by migration, and the 
classical Malthusian concerns about population growth and searce re- 
sources, in his terms “the beehive world.” The primacy of socio- 
economic factors also displaced the birth control movement by finding 
fertility rates to be primarily an effect of economic development and not 
voluntary decisions about family planning. The demographic transition 
also functioned to divide the population of the world into modern and 
traditional societies. 

Four forces determined the history of demography: nativism, eugenics, 
the birth control movement, and the creation of population scientists. By 
the end of World War II, the demographers were able to assert their dom- 
inance through the invention of the demographic transition. The prob- 
lematization of population was now forced to address the demographic 
transition. The demographic transition served to exclude statements that 
were not grounded in this disciplinary problematic. This does not mean 
that racist representations did not circulate after World War II. But it is to 
suggest that the production of racist statements was now conditioned by 
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the demographic transition. Eugenicists and nativists had become “resid- 
ual” forces in the field of demography. With the demographic transition 
based on the dynamics of economic development, a new alliance evolved 
as the dominant force in reinventing the Malthusian couple: demography 
and development. 


Conclusion 


Malthus problematized the power of population in such a way that the 
body became a central component in the discourses of social planning. 
The desire to govern fertility takes on an increasingly social character 
with the deployment of economic, political, and medical discourses that 
take as its object the Malthusian couple. The Malthusian couple helps to 
build the bourgeois body, transforming the “number and quality” of chil- 
dren into a mark of cultural and biological distinction. As the working 
class becomes the target of a utilitarian social policy to produce the nec- 
essary discipline and routine required for wage-labor and factory work, 
neo-Malthusians offered the option of birth control. Although Malthus 
resisted attaching the principle of population to birth control, popular 
discourses found the link irresistible. The building of modern forms of 
government relied on an intensive investigation into the life forces. This 
new emphasis on the health and welfare of a nation’s population con- 
tributed to the emergence of a biological form of racism in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. As the Malthusian couple captured the 
imagination of a host of social discourses, it also built alliances with a 
host of racial and colonial discourses. The imperial Malthusian couple 
first takes on the image of a racialized primitive baby factory, an outra- 
geous excess of fertility. Alongside this portrait of the Malthusian couple 
an interracial form appears, responsible for producing a “racial hybrid.” 
This racial hybrid once understood as fertile, lets loose a narrative of de- 
generacy threatening the “national bloodlines,” activating the modern 
state to protect the purity of the national blood. 

The arrival of Malthusian assumptions in the United States as the na- 
tion turned toward the twentieth century highlighted the security risks of 
population dynamics in both national and global terms. The principle of 
population had mutated into two forms: a classical and biological 
Malthusianism, and both competed for the attention of the U.S. public 
and governing authorities. The likes of Lothrop Stoddard and his fear of 
race /national suicide saturated the public discourse of the early twenti- 
eth century. The particular blend of Malthusian assumptions and eugenic 
science intensified the effort to weed out all contributions of degeneracy. 
As Stoddard wrote in The Revolt Against Civilization: 
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Our study of differential birth-rates showed that ... our most intelligent 
stocks will diminish from one-third to two-thirds in the next hundred years; 
it also showed that our least intelligent stocks will increase from six to ten- 
fold in the same time. Obviously it is the prodigious spawning of inferiors 
which must at all costs be prevented if society is to be saved from disruption 
and dissolution. Race cleansing is apparently the only thing that can stop it. 
Therefore, race cleansing must be our first concern.1 


The intersection of Malthus with biological forms of state racism con- 
tributed to the conceptual work necessary for modernity to build the rail- 
road tracks to Auschwitz. 

In order to police the Malthusian couple it would be necessary to cre- 
ate a vast network of governmental technologies that could both keep 
track of demographic variables as well as provide options for interven- 
tion. In the 1930s the Population Association of America had emerged as 
a primary site for the production of demographic techniques. In the next 
three chapters I describe how the United States became the world leader 
in the financing of demographic research and the distribution of contra- 
ceptives. By 1975 the United States was the world leader in governing the 
population dynamics in an effort to slow down the rate of population 
growth. Although the emergence of a “population crisis” was often rep- 
resented as a problem of poor countries, the problematics of population 
growth were not simply taking place in other parts of the world. After 
World War II, the emergence of a “baby boom” brought about a new set 
of anxieties concerning the power of population to impede economic 
growth, social stability, and environmental quality in the United States. 
Thus, in order to appreciate how the United States found itself leading 
the struggle to disarm the population bomb it is necessary to focus on 
both the internationalization and the domestication of the Malthusian 
couple. 
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Developing the 
Population Apparatus 


The discourse strategy of development is deeply implicated in the mod- 
ern meta-narrative of progress. Development latches on to the modern 
break or rupture from an imagined past of tradition and sets in place a 
new imagination colonizing the future as a place of infinite growth and 
progress.! The specificity of development as a discourse strategy con- 
cerns its ability to problematize particular practices in terms of how well 
they promote the economic and social welfare of a population. More to 
the point, after World War II, the discourse of development mutated into 
a theory of modernization, which privileged the economic and social 
achievements of the West as a teleological norm. In so doing, the dis- 
course strategy of development instantiated a normalizing grid that 
problematized large segments of the world as “underdeveloped. ”? 

The purpose of this chapter is to document how the discourse strategy 
of development served as a mode of articulation that both problema- 
tized and publicized (made visible) the reproducing body as a threat to 
economic security in the West and modernization in the Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. To illustrate how the population apparatus was con- 
structed, sustained, and challenged by and through the discourse strat- 
egy of development, this chapter is divided into three sections. The first 
accounts for an international desire to govern Malthus. Internationally, 
the problematization of Third World population growth circulated 
through the disciplinary logics of “development economics” and de- 
mography after World War II. This section documents how the discourse 
strategy of development became associated with modernization theory 
and how the population crisis was both a cause and a threat to the mod- 
ernization of the Third World. This section also defends the claim that 
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modernization was not only concerned with transforming the economic 
structure of nations in Latin America, Asia, and Africa but also commit- 
ted to changing their cultures. A process of cultural change was often 
understood as a prerequisite to economic development and moderniza- 
tion. In order to track the institutional history of the problematization of 
Third World population growth, I show how economic development 
and demography circulated through the governing practices of the 
United Nations, concluding with the signing of the World Population 
Plan of Action in 1974. The major claim advanced is that the production 
of a spatial imaginary distributed the global population into three 
worlds, thereby producing three worlds and that this was an effect of 
the interaction between the discourse strategy of development and the 
population crisis. 

The second section describes the creation of a “family planning indus- 
try” dedicated to the research, production, and distribution of contracep- 
tives as a solution to the population crisis.* Although the family planning 
industry was global in scope, I focus on its creation in the United States 
in order to account for how the United States became a leader in the 
“worlding” of Malthus. This section begins with the United States 
Supreme Court decision in Griswold v. Connecticut to demonstrate how a 
family planning industry was constructed by the articulation of birth 
control clinics, Planned Parenthood, the American Medical Association, 
and the federal government of the United States. I argue that the family 
planning industry circulated as a unique form of expertise concerned 
with regulating biological reproduction. The major claim to be advanced 
in this section is that family planning was pursued as a form of govern- 
mental power called tamilialization. Familialization attempts to govern 
public problems by enlisting the family as both an instrument and object 
of social change. 

The development-population nexus was also organized in an effort to 
regulate the reproductive practices of people in the United States. The 
third section demonstrates how the development-population nexus was 
domesticated in order to solve the problem of poverty in the United 
States. To account for how Malthusian reasoning was put into place in 
the United States, I focus on the interaction of the population crisis and 
President Johnson’s War on Poverty. The development-population nexus 
problematized the reproductive practices of poor people as an important 
cause of their poverty. In particular, the “unwanted” child was identified 
as a threat to the governing logics of the welfare state and as the key 
rhetorical figure contributing to the population bomb. The major claim 
advanced is that the interrogation of the welfare state through the prism 
of the population crisis contributed to the use of family planning as a 
technology of empowerment. 
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Development and Demography 


This part of the chapter documents how economic development and de- 
mography intersect after World War II. Recall that in the last chapter I de- 
scribe how the emergence of the demographic transition worked to dis- 
place the Malthusian fears of the early twentieth century. The 
recuperation of Malthus was predicated on the use of the demographic 
transition as a tool for dividing the globe into three worlds and a chal- 
lenge to how the demographic transition was operating in the Third 
World. I divide this section into three parts: the first looks at how devel- 
opment and demography come together after World War II, inventing 
and dividing the world into three worlds; the second describes how the 
intersection of demography and development produced a new Malthu- 
sian problematic; and third, I focus on how this new Malthusian prob- 
lematic circulated through the United Nations as a place to institutional- 
ize and challenge the population apparatus. 


The Creation of a Liberal World Economy 


An important place to begin to track how development and demography 
merge is with the effort to build a liberal world economy. In the after- 
math of the worldwide depression of the 1930s the efforts to rebuild the 
world economy created conditions for the invention of development as a 
discourse strategy. For the United States it would be necessary to con- 
sider how its economic interests and those of the “less developed” na- 
tions might both be served by the creation of a liberal world economy. 
One of the first requirements was to instantiate the importance of con- 
ceptualizing the economy in worldly terms, that is, as a structure that 
pulled different parts of the world together. 

In 1939, Eugene Staley, supported by the Council on Foreign Relations, 
published World Economy in Transition. The single most important claim 
advanced by Staley was that the trends of technology had produced a 
planetary economy. Staley argued that 


To look back from this point in the twentieth century at the changes in the 
very foundations of economic (and cultural and political) life wrought by re- 
cent advances in the technology of distance leaves one gasping. The world 
has been shrinking at a rate unprecedented in history, and it continues to 
shrink. At the same time, new methods of production have been introduced. 
Large-scale industries and specialized products have put a premium on wide 
markets. More exact adaptation of materials to function, rising industrial out- 
puts, new inventions creating new wants, have brought a mounting demand 
for an unimagined variety and volume of raw materials, to be satisfied ade- 
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quately only by drawing on widely scattered resources. In all these ways our 
scientists, inventors, and engineers have been pushing us in the direction of 
a unified, worldwide economic system. The profound consequences of this 
fact are as yet but dimly seem by citizen and statesman alike.* 


Staley’s description of how the world economy came into existence 
was saturated with a technologically determinist vision. Yet, his empha- 
sis on the spatial compression brought about by advances in technology 
and production points to his inescapable conclusion that the time had 
come for the United States to recognize the existence of a world economy. 
Staley, was no doubt, trying to rebuild faith in the time-space compres- 
sion of a world economy in the aftermath of the great depression.* 

Staley had made the emerging world economy visible; the need was to 
link America to this new economic context. Staley was concerned that ab- 
sent a liberal world economy, “peace and progress” would be threatened. 
As Staley claimed: 


If the United States is ready to work for the upbuilding of a peaceful, orderly system 
of world exchange operated in the interest of economic well-being instead of military 
power, then by its decision alone a third to a half of the present econemic weight of 
the world has been turned towards that course. If its actions are indifferent or 
hostile to the needs of modern international economy, then the balance of 
world forces is indeed in doubt (his emphasis).° 


The size and technological sophistication of the United States economy 
was an important reason for why the United States should take a leader- 
ship role in the regulation of a world economy. Even if other countries re- 
sisted, the linkage of the United States economy to the world economy 
would become a significant counterforce to what Staley termed “eco- 
nomic nationalism.” Staley did not argue that this linkage should simply 
take place on altruistic grounds but instead suggested that no country 
was better positioned than the United States to take advantage of the 
world economy. Leadership was all that was necessary for the United 
States to assert its comparative advantage in the world economy. 

Staley envisioned the possibility of an international economic organi- 
zation that would be responsible for regulating the world economy. One 
of the more intriguing suggestions that Staley made concerning this or- 
ganization was that it should carry out a “world development program.” 
It is here that we can return to our concern with the liberal world econ- 
omy and the “less developed” countries. Staley advocated a “world de- 
velopment program” aimed at improving “the productivity of less ad- 
vanced areas of the world by methods that would at the same time 
provide an outlet for the capital goods industries of the advanced coun- 
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tries and lessen the shock of readjustment that is inevitable as outlying 
areas increase their industrial activity.””? Two things are worth noting. 
First, the world development program was seen as advantageous to the 
“advanced nations” because development in the “less developed areas” 
would provide a market for capital goods. Therefore, it was in the eco- 
nomic interests of the “advanced” nations to incorporate the “less ad- 
vanced” areas into the world economy. Recall that for Staley the United 
States was the dominant player in the world economy; therefore, the 
United States was likely to be the prime beneficiary of new export mar- 
kets. Second, Staley would seem to embrace a teleological view about de- 
velopment. The likelihood of readjustment to a world economy made it 
prudent to begin a world development program so that the “shocks” of 
industrialization could be managed. The need to understand and man- 
age the cultural changes brought about by economic development in the 
“less developed” nations would become a guiding rationale informing 
modernization theory after World War IL. 

Writing for the International Labor Office, Staley fine-tuned the emer- 
gence of economic development as a discourse strategy as World War II 
was coming to an end. Staley wrote: 


What is economic development? It is a combination of methods by which 
the capacity of a people to produce (and hence to consume) may be in- 
creased. It means introduction of better techniques; installing more and bet- 
ter capital equipment; raising the general level of education and the partic- 
ular skills of labour and management; and expanding internal and external 
commerce in a manner to take better advantage of opportunities for special- 
ization. .. . Efficiency of production, adapted to the particular resources and 
circumstances of the country and to its best opportunities for specialization 
in trade with the rest of the world, not mere imitation of the types of pro- 
duction that have expanded most dramatically in other countries, is the key 
to economic advancement.® 


Economic development was no longer synonymous with industrializa- 
tion; it was a more general term that pointed to the expansion of produc- 
tion and consumption, or more specifically, increases in productivity and 
income. Room existed for alternative development plans that did not de- 
pend on industrialization. Yet notice how the economy is becoming a site 
able to be governed through the application of a capitalist world econ- 
omy tied to the instrumental norms of efficiency, specialization, and com- 
parative advantage. 

In 1947, the United Nations set out the common elements in the vari- 
ous economic development programs that had been put in motion by dif- 
ferent countries after World War II.? The United Nations Department of 
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Economic Affairs reported the first element “as a responsibility of gov- 
ernment to create a general framework or ‘economic climate’ designed to 
assist and foster economic development.” This first point describes how 
development had become a form of ethical subjection for nation-states. In 
other words, development had become a norm and a responsibility; na- 
tional governments would be held accountable if they failed. The second 
common element was described as follows: “As part of the discharge of 
this governmental responsibility, it appears proper for government to 
draw up and present, for the benefit both of the country at large and of 
individual enterprise, a clear picture of the country’s natural resources, 
installations, and facilities, both actual and potential.” The second point 
gestures toward the process by which a national government should 
publicize, or make visible to the world, the resources of their country so 
as to better enlist support for their development programs. As a dis- 
course strategy, development is colonizing the institutional procedures of 
different States and international agencies in order to create a vast 
power/knowledge regime committed to the material welfare of different 
populations. The UN reported the third point: “It is also widely accepted 
that the governmental sphere includes assistance to private developers 
with respect to capital, technical knowledge, and suitable skilled labour.” 
It would be necessary for state assistance in the area of “government 
loans to direct government partnership, provision of suitable general 
technical and scientific training, or alternatively, governmental provision 
of the required technicians” in order to eliminate bottlenecks encoun- 
tered in specific development programs. The third point draws our at- 
tention to how the discourse strategy of development demanded the 
governmentalization of the nation-state as well as the nation-state’s re- 
sponsibility for creating a frictionless plane by which disciplines could 
operate in the process of economic development. The very idea of gov- 
erning the economy implicated the nation-state as an important node in 
the creation of a network of power/knowledge committed to economic 
development. And finally point four: “It is regarded as a function of gov- 
ernment to adjust the fiscal system, both customs duties and internal tax- 
ation, in order to encourage and promote the development of resources 
and to afford efficiency and technological advance.” This point marks the 
emergence of economic policies dedicated to the liberal movement of 
capital and resources in a world economy. After World War II, the dis- 
course strategy of development was firmly entrenched as a governing ra- 
tionality in most, if not all, nations. 

With Truman’s Point Four Program launched during his inaugural ad- 
dress in 1949, the United States put in motion a commitment to “de- 
velop” the “economically poorer nations of the world.” Staley’s dream of 
a world development project would be put into operation. As Arturo Es- 
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cobar documents, the economy of diverse nations in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia had been problematized as poor and in need of devel- 
opment,” and two key forces associated with the Point Four brand of de- 
velopment were emphasized: modern technology and capital." Yet, the 
application of modern forms of technological assistance, more than capi- 
tal transfers, would define the contours of U.S. development assistance. 
In order to promote development, a particular set of knowledges about 
those nations in need of “development” would need to be produced. 

The creation of a specific subfield in economics concerned with the 
economic development of “underdeveloped” countries began to pick up 
steam during and immediately after World War II. H. W. Singer wrote in 
1946 that “the economist, surveying for the first time what is undoubt- 
edly one of the world’s key problems, namely that of underdeveloped 
countries, cannot fail to be struck by the extraordinary neglect of this 
field by his own science.”!2 Singer contributed to the problematization 
and invention of “underdeveloped” countries by disciplining economic 
development. Economists would begin to direct their gaze to this ne- 
glected field, making it increasingly visible as a place for the production 
of a particular form of power/knowledge that came to be known as de- 
velopmental economics. To be sure, the binary opposition of devel- 
oped /underdeveloped was implicated in the reproduction of the “West 
and the rest.”13 As Alfred Sauvy noted: “People have spoken, at various 
times, of barbarians, infidels, savages, natives, colored men, etc., and less 
pejoratively, of countries with different cultures. ... The expression ‘un- 
derdeveloped’ is even more cruel than its predecessors, with its scientific 
pretension and its implication of superiority." The designation and de- 
ployment of “underdevelopment” persisted, although in the 1960s, un- 
derdevelopment was generally replaced with the concept “less devel- 
oped countries” (LDC). Perhaps, “less developed countries” was a more 
polite designation, but it still marked the Western economies as a teleo- 
logical norm, which the countries of Latin America, Asia, and Africa 
would be required to emulate. 

However, an important key to understanding the importance of the 
discourse strategy of development after World War II resides in the way 
it was articulated to a theory of modernization. The disciplinary roots of 
modernization theory can be found in the interaction of development 
economics, sociology, and anthropology in the United States after World 
War II. In particular, Talcot Parson’s version of functionalism had become 
the dominant paradigm in both Western sociology and anthropology. 
Parsonian functionalism stressed “the integrative aspects of cultural sys- 
tems in the creation, maintenance, and transformation of a society’s val- 
ues as they impacted the process of socialization and systemic coher- 
ence.”15 The first significant disciplinary site for the integration of 
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development economics, sociology, and anthropology was the Research 
Center of Economic Development and Cultural Change at the University 
of Chicago. The Center’s publication vehicle was a journal titled Eco- 
nomic Development and Cultural Change. 

In the first issue of Economic Development and Cultural Change, an edito- 
rial set out some of the theoretical issues that the Center hoped to pursue 
in the journal. At the top of the list was the problem of underdevelop- 
ment. According to the editorial: 


We are interested ultimately in the increase of material welfare, however 
measured; this is true not only because of our Western cultural bias in this 
direction, but also because it is precisely such aspirations, expressed with 
urgency by non-Western peoples, which have compelled recent Western 
considerations of this matter. Further, our problem can be limited to areas 
where the problem is now in fact urgent—i.e., those countries or areas now 
generally referred to as “underdeveloped.” Again regardless of the tools of 
measurement, the disparity in levels of living among the peoples of the 
world makes it relatively simple to distinguish “advanced” and “underde- 
veloped” countries.1é 


In this example, the directionality of economic development as a dis- 
course strategy was pointed toward the “underdeveloped countries.” 
The important insight that I want to convey is that an object of study— 
underdeveloped countries—had been constituted for the production of a 
particular form of knowledge. Also, as the example indicates, economic 
development had become a strategy of non-Western nations. Non-West- 
ern nations had not only become objects of knowledge but their social 
elites had become subjects capable of making demands for development. 
Recall that the United Nations had begun to document state efforts at 
economic development by 1947. Also, 1952 marks the inauguration of 
India’s first five-vear plan for economic development. The key insight to 
be drawn is that economic development had become a worldly discourse 
strategy that simultaneously contributed to the invention, normalization, 
and problematization of “underdeveloped” countries. 

The subjection of non-Western nations in and through the discourse 
strategy of development also contributed to the governmentalization of 
economic development. In fact, the governmentalization of economic de- 
velopment was understood to be a key component in the process of mod- 
ernization. The editorial continued: 


[A statement of the central problem of the conditions of rapid economic de- 
velopment] may be put in the form of the tollowing tentative hypothesis: 
economic development will occur where a social group (defined in terms of 
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common aspirations and ideologies) achieves effective control of the capital- 
and income-allocating devices of the economy, and is committed to use 
them, for whatever reasons, in such a way as to increase the physical output 
of the economy as a whole.!” 


In this example, the complex process whereby economic development 
enlists subjects and institutions into a governing apparatus dedicated to 
increasing the material welfare of a population can be highlighted. The 
ambiguity in Foucault’s concept of government is that it does not neces- 
sarily correspond to state action. A number of agents (agencies) can be 
understood to be part of a governing apparatus, including individual 
subjects who perform particular operations on themselves and others. 
The example above points to the need to create a particular elite commit- 
ted to economic development as a form of governmental program. These 
elites perform a set of calculations and procedures (technologies) on a 
population in order to meet the objective of modernization. In so doing, 
these elites become experts capable of making judgments as to the suc- 
cess or failure of a particular policy dedicated to economic development. 
This is not to suggest that the state is irrelevant but instead to describe 
the process by which the state becomes active in the production of this 
expertise. In other words, the state is governmentalized by the discourse 
strategy of development as it becomes responsible for the production of 
knowledge about the economy in order to create a population conducive 
to the objective of modernization.'® 

One of the sites where elites could be trained in the governing of eco- 
nomic development was the Economic Development Institute estab- 
lished within the World Bank. According to Michael Hoffman, director of 
the Economic Development Institute in 1958: 


[The Economic Development Institute's] main objective is to improve the 
quality of economic management in government in the less developed coun- 
tries. At the Institute, senior officials of member governments of the Bank 
are given an opportunity to study and discuss the practical problems facing 
them as administrators as well as the larger features of the economic land- 
scape which their immersion in the rushing stream of day-to-day tasks often 
prevents their seeing clearly. ... Publications of the Economic Development 
Institute are primarily designed for use by persons working in responsible 
administrative and advisory capacities in government, financial institutions 
or other important sectors of the economy of the Bank’s less developed 
countries.! 


As Jan Tinbergen wrote: “It is now believed that economic develop- 
ment may be furthered by what may be called a ‘development policy.’””° 
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The World Bank made itself available as an institutional site for the cre- 
ation of elites with the requisite expertise and knowledge to further de- 
velopment policy. One of the key skills was the ability to perform the 
procedures associated with a developmental technology called “General 
Programming.”2! The Economic Development Institute was in the busi- 
ness of producing a particular network of expertise that conceptualized 
the economies of Latin America, Africa, and Asia as problems in need of 
assistance and intervention. 

Yet, the need to create a population conducive to economic develop- 
ment suggests the importance of cultural change in the process of mod- 
ernization. The editorial for the Research Center identified the following 
population characteristics as necessary for continued economic growth: 
“Rationalism (the use of critical scientific standards), universalistic crite- 
ria of choice (based on function and performance rather than on status), 
and functional specificity in relationships (in which rights and obli- 
gations are clearly defined).”*? The discourse strategy of development 
entailed a cultural policy dedicated to transforming the habits of a popu- 
lation. Economic development had come to include a complex process 
that entailed forms of cultural change conducive to its achievements. 
Cultural resistances had to be negotiated in order for social elites to as- 
sert their hegemony in governing the economy. The “culture” of “under- 
developed” nations would need to be adjusted and managed in order to 
pursue economic development with as little friction as possible. It is this 
dual process of economic development and cultural change that marks 
the guiding rational of modernization theory. 

In 1960, Walt Rostow’s The Stages of Economic Growth made public mod- 
ernization theory based on five stages of economic growth. These stages 
were (1) a traditional society, (2) the preconditions for takeoff, (3) the 
takeoff, 4) the drive to maturity, and (5) the age of mass consumption. 
Rostow describes the modernization process further: 


Here then, in an impressionistic rather than an analytic way, are the stages- 
of-growth which can be distinguished once a traditional society begins its 
modernization: the transitional period when the preconditions for takeoff 
are created generally in response to the intrusion of a foreign power, con- 
verging with certain domestic forces making for modernization; the take- 
off itself; the sweep into maturity generally taking up the life of about two 
further generations; and then, finally, if the rise of income had matched the 
speed of technological virtuosity ... the diversion of the fully mature 
economy to the provision of consumers’ goods and services (as well as the 


welfare state) for its increasingly urban—and then suburban popula- 
tions.23 
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For Rostow, economic development was predicated on the diffusion of 
modern sensibilities from the West to the rest, displacing traditional 
forms of life. This conceptualization of modernization as a diffusion of 
modern norms from the center to the periphery reinforced the cultural 
demands of modernization by problematizing the process of integrating 
a traditional population into a modern society. 

Rostow’s stages of economic growth may be a bit deceptive because he 
wanted to emphasize that modernization should not be reduced to the 
marketplace. It was the interaction of the stages of economic growth with 
the culture and history of particular nations that was the primary prob- 
lematic of modernization. According to Rostow: 


There are ... decisions ... that societies have made as the choices open to 
them have been altered by the unfolding process of economic growth; and 
these broad collective decisions, determined by many factors—deep in his- 
tory, culture, and the active political process—outside the market-place, 
have interplayed with the dynamics of market demand, risk-taking, tech- 
nology, and entrepreneurship, to determine the specific content of the stages 
for each society.”4 


Rostow’s project highlighted the “choices” that a society made in order 
to account for the social, political, and cultural variables that affect the 
process of modernization. It should be clear that the proper choice for the 
“underdeveloped” nations was to model the West. As S. N. Eisenstadt 
claimed: “Modernization is the process of change towards those types of 
social, economic, and political systems that have developed in Western 
Europe and North America from the seventeenth century to the nine- 
teenth and have then spread to other European countries and in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries to the South American, Asian, and African 
continents.”25 The West was synonymous with modernization, and mod- 
ernization was placed within the historical march of modernity. If the 
countries of the Southern Hemisphere were to modernize, it would be 
necessary to perform a set of operations on their economies and popula- 
tions in order to normalize them in terms of a Eurocentric criteria.” 

Modernization was theorized as a complex process that demanded the 
active management of the economic, cultural, political and social ele- 
ments of a nation. The need to manage modernization was given a sense 
of urgency by the cold war. In Rostow’s theory, communism was a dis- 
ease of the transition from a traditional society to one conducive to take- 
off.” The instabilities of integrating a population into a modern society 
offered communists an opportunity to organize the forces of revolution. 
If the transition were properly managed, then the risk of communist sub- 
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version would be contained. In the next chapter I account for the articu- 
lation between development and containment as they governed the state 
apparatus of the United States. At this point, I return to how the problem 
of population intersected the logics of modernization. 


The Demographic Problematic of Economic Development 


Two important demographic variables asserted themselves after World 
War II, reshaping the importance of the demographic transition. The first 
was the “baby boom” in the United States, and the second was the spa- 
tial and temporal dynamics of modernization in “low-income countries.” 
I deal with the baby boom in the final section of this chapter. The spatial 
and temporal dynamics of modernization, in particular the dispersion of 
public health measures in “low-income countries,” created the possibility 
that rapid declines in the death rate might at the same time block eco- 
nomic development. In other words, a population crisis was emerging in 
“low-income countries” because the speed by which they had achieved 
declines in the death rate was outpacing the speed by which they could 
economically absorb the rise in population growth. Consequently, a new 
problematic, directed particularly at “low-income countries” began to 
surface, namely, the view that rapid increases in population growth 
(caused by a decline in death rates) had become a stumbling block to the 
success of economic development programs. This problematic was iden- 
tified as the “demographic stumbling block.” 

In 1954, the United Nations held its first conference on world popula- 
tion in Rome. At the opening session, L. Hersch, president of the Inter- 
national Union for the Scientific Study of Population, identified the na- 
ture of the population problem: 


The great problem which today haunts the minds, Particularly of statesmen, 
and not only in the West but perhaps even more so in the East and the Far 
East, is that of the extraordinary rapid increase in the populations of the eco- 
nomically under-developed countries, especially those of Asia. The econom- 
ically backward Asian countries, with a population of a thousand million or 
even more and a high birth-rate, the like of which has been for centuries un- 
known in the West, are coming into ever closer contact with Western civi- 
lization, and more especially with the progress achieved in medicine and 
public health, which is effecting a considerable reduction in their death-rate; 
the natural increase of their population is gaining speed and intensity at an 
unprecedented rate, and may thus frustrate their governments’ efforts to al- 
leviate the poverty of those peoples, a poverty of which the West has no no- 
tion, by the enhancement of the national economic resources. The outcome 
is a state of permanent poverty, a state all the more intolerable to the peoples 
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concerned as they become more fully aware of the gulf between their 
poverty and the material standards of the Western peoples. The conse- 
quence is an increasing urge to emigrate to lands better favored by nature 
and civilization, and the spread of social unrest within the countries them- 
selves. ... The problem of population ... has today grown to be a world- 
wide, international and social problem threatening world peace and civi- 
lization.?8 


The problem of population was understood to be a rapid rise in the 
population growth rate of the “underdeveloped” nations. This long pas- 
sage offers two important insights into the creation of the population ap- 
paratus. The first is the problematization of population growth in global 
terms. The Rome Conference had become an important site for translat- 
ing the problematization of population growth into a discourse of glob- 
ality. A discourse of globality analyzes the risks of particular events and 
practices in terms of their impact on planetary security. Second, Hersch 
gestured toward the demographic stumbling block. High birth rates ac- 
companied by a rapid decrease in the death rates, brought about by the 
introduction of public health measures, created a set of demographic dy- 
namics that outpaced the ability of states to achieve their development 
policies. The forces of modernization were challenging the demographic 
transition. The demographic transition held that a decline in the death 
rate was an effect of economic development. However, the demographic 
stumbling block was beginning to suggest that certain forces of modern- 
ization could achieve a rapid decline in the death rate without an in- 
crease in economic development. The demographic stumbling block 
made it possible to recuperate Malthus, but this time in terms of a global 
imagination. 

Philip Hauser reported that rapid increases in population growth 
threatened economic development in three ways: 


In brief, under-developed countries have three principle population prob- 
lems: (1) their high birth rates create a heavy load of dependent children per 
adult which retards savings and cultural formation and augments the diffi- 
culties of educating the population; (2) falling death rates with high birth 
rates result in rapid population increase which aggravates the shortage of 
capital and increases the difficulties of raising levels of living; (3) in some 
cases excessive density of agricultural population in relation to the area of 
cultivated land retards economic development.” 


The problematization of population growth in the “underdeveloped” 
nations of the world made visible the complex temporal and spatial log- 
ics of modernization, in which some forces were dispersed from the 
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West, and incorporated into the governing logics of the rest, faster than 
other forces. Economic development, which was understood by the de- 
mographic transition to be the primary cause of an equilibrium between 
death rates and birth rates, was being blocked by rapid population 
growth; another solution needed to be advocated. It is within this tem- 
poral and spatial logic of modernization that a place was created for the 
advocacy of birth control. However, the Rome Conference resisted this 
solution. Instead, the conference became a site for the legitimation of de- 
mographic experts and their insertion into the governing logics of “de- 
veloping” nations. 

The Rome Conference resisted the temptation to assert particular poli- 
cies in order to solve the problems that they were in the process of cata- 
loguing. Hersch claimed: “Knowing the limits of our knowledge, de- 
mographers can make no pretension to the role of sophocrats. ... This 
knowledge and half-knowledge we can and should make available to the 
men of action, and it is for them to decide what use to make of it... and 
on them must fall the responsibility for their action.”3 However, to pur- 
sue the production of knowledge, Hersch was absolutely clear on the 
need to governmentalize demography within the state. According to 
Hersch: 


The actual advances achieved in demographic knowledge have brought to 
the fore new scientific problems the solution of which calls for wider, more 
varied and more detailed surveys of the peoples of mankind. Surveys that 
can only be conducted by government bodies and big social organizations, 
or with their cooperation. At the same time the extension of demographic 
surveys to many new countries and the specialization of demographic re- 
search according to the nature of the phenomena observed (population 
structures and movements, births, deaths, marriages, divorces, internal and 
international migration, etc.) and according to the points of view of the in- 
vestigators (points of view which are purely demographic, economic, med- 
ical, legal, moral, social, etc.) are giving rise to a more and more pressing call 
for the integration of all this scattered body of knowledge. Such a develop- 
ment is well beyond the capacity of individual investigators and it, too, can 
only be carried out by organized bodies.3! 


The need for large social bodies to acquire the necessary information 
on the demographic habits of a national population becomes one of the 
significant offerings of the population apparatus. The population appa- 
ratus uses and produces demographic knowledge, creating the necessary 
expertise, while state organizations provide the economic and political 
resources for carrying out the research necessary to define and solve 
problems. What was necessary was the disciplining of hearts and minds 
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(and bodies and souls). According to G. Georges-Picot: “Studies by ex- 
perts, the communication of knowledge to governments and public opin- 
ion, vigilance on the part of research workers, the disciplining of minds 
and hearts, without which no action can, generally speaking, be effective, 
those are the conditions for a constructive solution to the grave [popula- 
tion] problems.”2 

Advocates of family planning were not absent from the Rome Confer- 
ence, but they were displaced by the rush to legitimate and discipline de- 
mography. As the conference was being organized there was a fear that it 
would be torn apart by the issue of birth control. As Richard Symonds 
and Michael Carder document in their study of the United Nations and 
the population crisis: “The point which emerges most strongly is that the 
fears which had been felt in many quarters that the conference would be 
torn apart over the question of birth control proved exaggerated. . . . The 
lack of controversy was to a large extent due to the careful selection of 
topics for discussion. The main emphasis was on demographic research, 
case studies, and the identification of gaps in knowledge.** The Rome 
Conference had created an important international site for the integra- 
tion of demographic knowledge, but the problematization of population 
growth in the “underdeveloped” countries, which was both a cause and 
effect of disciplining demography, would demand a solution. 

During the 1950s, the problematization of population growth in terms 
of its negative impact on economic development in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa created a crisis in the logics of the demographic transition. As 
Dennis Hodgson asserts: “If rapid population growth were forestalling 
the economic transformation that could bring about fertility decline, 
transition theorists had a crisis and no humane solution.” As the 1950s 
were coming to a close, the return of the repressed Malthus began to as- 
sert itself within the discipline of demography. In 1958, Ansley Coale and 
Edgar Hoover published their classic study titled Population Growth and 
Economic Development in Low-Income Countries. This study focused on the 
population dynamics of India as they affected and were affected by eco- 
nomic development. The significance of the study was that it painstak- 
ingly documented how the pattern of population growth predicted by 
the demographic transition was not operating in “low-income coun- 
tries.” Consequently, they made the following Malthusian warning: 


Innovations in the field of public health seem to have made it possible for 
death rates to be substantially reduced in the absence of profound economic 
changes in low-income areas. However, the classic Malthusian argument 
makes it all too clear that low death rates cannot be maintained long in the 
absence of profound changes either in the economy (so as to achieve rapid 
rate of growth in output) or in the birth rate (to keep the growth in popula- 
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tion at moderate levels). A peasant agrarian economy is not usually charac- 
terized by a potential for rapid growth in output. The death rates achievable 
at low cost by modern public health methods, combined with the birth rate 
characteristic of such an economy, imply a doubling of the population every 
twenty to twenty-five years. If economic development does not precede the 
decline in mortality, it must still occur eventually if the decline is to be main- 
tained (their emphasis).* 


Without economic development to absorb the rapid increase in popu- 
lation growth, death rates were sure to rise as the power of population 
strained scarce economic resources. According to Philip Hauser: “Most 
students of population in Western countries had adopted a neo-Malthu- 
sian position that sees reduced rates of population growth as essential as- 
pects of long-run social and economic advances in the densely peopled 
agrarian societies of today’s world.”% Family planning, as a procedure to 
reduce the birth rates, was waiting in the wings. But before turning to the 
intersection of population, development, and family planning, I want to 
discuss the implications of modernization and demography on the cre- 
ation of three worlds. 


Three Worlds 


The 1950s experienced the invention of three worlds. The invention of a 
three-world model for distributing the world’s population was effected 
by the interaction of demography, modernization, and the cold war. The 
three-worlds model should not simply be read as an effect of the repre- 
sentational history that deployed such crude binary oppositions as tradi- 
tional /modern and developed / underdeveloped, but it was implicated in 
this process of signification. Without explicitly using the concept of three 
worlds, Karl Sax reported, in 1955, how the United Nations had arranged 
the world’s population into three different demographic groups based on 
their relation to the demographic transition. Sax wrote: 


The first demographic group includes the people of North America, Western 
Europe and Oceania.... They contain 15 percent of the world popula- 
tion. ... Both birth rates and death rates are relatively low. ... Even though 
birth rates during the recent years have been excessive in some areas, these 
countries have essentially completed their Demographic Transition. The sec- 
ond group includes the U.S.S.R., the countries of eastern and southern Eu- 
rope, Japan and Argentina. These countries ... have begun their Demo- 
graphic Transition and are in various stages of demographic evolution. ... 
The third demographic group includes most of the people of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America, containing nearly two-thirds of the world popula- 
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tion. . . . Both birth rates and death rates are high; and the potential popula- 
tion growth is very high. ... Group three countries, which have not yet 
started their Demographic Transition, are faced with difficult problems in- 
deed.°” 


While the nations constituting each of the three worlds might change de- 
pending on their demographic situation, the invention of a three-worlds 
model was inextricably constituted by the intersection of demography, 
development, and the cold war. 

Alfred Sauvy, a French demographer, is generally credited with in- 
venting the concept of the Third World in 1952. For Sauvy this concept 
was less prejudicial than “underdeveloped.” The Third World was anal- 
ogous to the French concept of the Third Estate and pointed to the 
geopolitical contest between the First World (capitalist organized 
economies) and the Second World (state socialist organized 
economies).°8 In 1955, at the Bandung Conference of nonaligned nations, 
the concept of the Third World as a third way of economic development, 
neither capitalist nor state socialist, was the preferred interpretation.» 
The logics of American containment strategies regarding the Soviet 
Union also established a three-worlds model, with the Third World 
poised as the ground of competition between the First World (“demo- 
cratic and capitalist nations”) and the Second World (“totalitarian and 
communist nations”).4 The interaction of demography and develop- 
ment outlined in this part of the chapter points to how the Third World 
was invented, normalized, and problematized by modernization theory. 
As Carl Pletsch observed: 


The division of the planet into three worlds is based on a pair of very ab- 
stract and hardly precise binary distinctions. First the world has been di- 
vided into its “traditional” and “modern” parts. Then the modern portion 
has been subdivided into its “communist” (or “socialist”) and “free” 
parts. . .. But making explicit the concept of tradition that underlies these 
other terms permits us to tease out all the other implications contained in 
the idea of the third world and locate them in a structural relationship with 
the implications of the other worlds. The third world is the world of tradi- 
tion, culture, religion, irrationality, underdevelopment, overpopulation, po- 
litical chaos, and so on. The second world is modern, technologically so- 
phisticated, rational to a degree, but authoritarian (or totalitarian) and 
repressive, and ultimately inefficient and impoverished by contamination 
with ideological preconceptions and burdened with an ideologically moti- 
vated socialist elite. The first world is purely modern, a haven of science and 
utilitarian decision making, technological, efficient, democratic, free—in 
short, a natural society unfettered by religion or ideology.*! 
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The three-worlds model was an invention of the articulated relation- 
ship between three elements: development, demography, and the cold 
war. The power of population in the Third World had become an object 
of analysis within the discourse of development, and overpopulation 
was both an effect of modernization as well as a fetter to modernization. 
What was necessary for economic development was a cultural change. 
Interestingly enough this cultural change would come in the form of 
technical assistance: the use of family planning. 


Development and Family Planning at the United Nations 


In December of 1961, the General Assembly of the United Nations re- 
solved that the 1960s would be a decade of development. According to 
Resolution 1710: 


[The General Assembly] designates the current decade as the “United Na- 
tions Development Decade,” in which Member States and their peoples will 
intensify their efforts to mobilize and to sustain support for the measures re- 
quired on the part of developed and developing countries to accelerate 
progress towards self-sustaining growth of the economy of the individual 
nations and their social advancement so as to attain in each under-devel- 
oped country a substantial increase in the rate of growth, with each country 
setting its own target, taking as the objective a minimum annual growth of 
aggregate national income of 5 percent at the end of the Decade.? 


Although the objective of development was quantified in terms of in- 
creasing national income, the United Nations recognized that develop- 
ment also included social and cultural changes in the “under-developed” 
nations. According to U Thant: “We are learning that development con- 
cerns not only man’s material needs, but also the improvement of the so- 
cial conditions of his life and his broad human aspirations. Development 
is not just economic growth, it is growth plus change.” In this passage, 
U Thant repeats the dual logics of modernization: economic develop- 
ment and (cultural) change. The discourse strategy of development 
would continue to mutate into a modernization strategy as it circulated 
through the United Nations. 

For the United Nations, it would be necessary to govern development; 
development was not a spontaneous event, and it would have to be the 
consequence of a series of political, economic, and cultural practices. The 
instantiation of a development policy in the state apparatus of the mem- 
ber nations was understood as a necessary prerequisite for successfully 
achieving the goals of the development decade. In particular, a govern- 
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ing technology of “national planning” was advocated. According to U 
Thant: 


The concept of national planning . . . is central to all the proposals for inten- 
sified action by the United Nations system during the development 
decade. ... Former objections to planning, based largely on a misunder- 
standing of the role envisaged for the private sector in most development 
plans, have died away. It is now generally appreciated that the purpose of a 
development plan is to provide a programme of action for the achievement 
of targets based on realistic studies of resources available. Planning is prov- 
ing to be a potent tool for the mobilization of existing and latent resources— 
human and material, public and private, domestic and external—available 
to countries for the achievement of their development aims.* 


Once again, we can appreciate the process by which development be- 
comes governmentalized into the nation-state. Planning was advocated 
as a necessary technology for the mobilization of national forces toward 
the objective of economic development. 

The United Nations placed a particular emphasis on the mobilization 
of human resources and the need for creating expertise. The develop- 
ment decade would require the internationalization of the expertise of 
development in order to train the populations of the “developing” coun- 
tries. U Thant claimed that 


If the skills of the advanced countries are to be successfully adapted to the 
problems and conditions of the developing countries, the former must be 
willing and able to make available the necessary resources of skilled per- 
sonnel. Indeed, it may be that the shortage of such highly skilled personnel, 
rather than a shortage of material resources or finance, will be the greatest 
obstacle to action in the development decade unless new steps are taken. 
Technical co-operation field workers or field teams should no longer be iso- 
lated but work in close contact with those institutions in the advanced coun- 
tries which have most knowledge of the problems they will encounter. Ways 
must also be found for the foreign experts to participate in setting up insti- 
tutions which will take over and carry forward their work when they 
leave: 


The development decade was an important vehicle for the creation 
and movement of experts between the “advanced” and “developing” 
countries. This passage also builds in the flow of expertise, from the West 
to the rest, and the conceptualization of the problems of development in 
terms of Western paradigms and concerns. In other words, the network 
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of expertise put in place by the development decade would rely on a Eu- 
rocentric notion of knowledge. 

The development decade identified a series of areas where research 
and expertise would be necessary. It should not be surprising that demo- 
graphic research was deemed essential to development planning. The 
United Nations reported that “development planning is also hampered 
in the majority of developing countries by the lack of an adequate foun- 
dation of basic demographic research.” Development required that the 
populations of each nation be made visible in order to manage the 
changes required for promoting economic growth: “Sound projections 
depend upon studies of the trends of fertility, mortality, migration, pop- 
ulation structure and distribution, and of the factors influencing these 
trends in each country.”4 Demographic knowledge would be the mecha- 
nism by which a vast area of the daily lives of populations in Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa, and Asia would come under surveillance and calculation. Yet, 
the development decade was not satisfied with reproducing demo- 
graphic expertise. It was becoming increasingly clear to development 
planners in the United Nations that population growth would have to be 
adjusted in order to promote economic and social development. The Re- 
port of the Secretary-General advised that 


National studies of the interrelation of population trends with the factors of 
economic growth and social development are needed as a part of the basis 
for decisions with regard to national population policy and its part in the 
strategy of development. If the Government decides, in the light of the re- 
sults of such studies and other considerations, that it would be in the na- 
tional interest to make an effort to influence the trends of population, it be- 
comes important also to study the means of making such a policy effective. 
Possible effects of action in the fields of education, public health, industrial- 
ization and other fields of economic and social development upon the 
trends of fertility and mortality and the currents of migration are among the 
questions to be studied in this connection, as well as the effectiveness of 
more direct measures for modifying population trends, where such a na- 
tional policy is adopted.” 


The United Nations recognized that a population policy would be a 
necessary component of a development strategy. This passage suggests 
that the issues associated with both the demographic transition and the 
demographic stumbling block were being addressed in the development 
strategy of the United Nations. Although this passage does not explicitly 
support family planning programs, it does seem to suggest that the 
United Nations would support decisions to “directly” affect trends in 
population growth that were not simply the effects of more general de- 
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velopment programs. The ambiguity in this statement leaves room for 
the adoption of population policies that would be directed at increasing 
population growth, yet the growing consensus concerning the demo- 
graphic stumbling block to development would suggest the need for a 
population policy directed at reducing the rate of growth. A place was 
being cleared for the insertion of family planning into the governing 
techniques of development. 

In 1965, the United Nations convened a Second World Population Con- 
ference, this time in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. The Belgrade Conference 
would become the moment of family planning’s legitimization in the 
governing logics of development. Although the Belgrade Conference still 
resisted the opportunity to draft a set of official recommendations on the 
need for family planning as a solution to the demographic problematic of 
economic development, it did become a site for the internationalization 
of family planning as a unique form of expertise. In other words, what 
the Rome Conference did for demographic expertise, the Belgrade Con- 
ference repeated in terms of family planning expertise.48 

The decision to place family planning on the agenda of the Belgrade 
Conference was made public in June of 1965. According to the United 
Nations Office of Public Information: 


Inclusion of the question of family planning was decided by a Conference 
Preparatory Committee in recognition of the “considerable increase” in in- 
terest in the scientific aspects of the subject and the fact that a number of 
Governments have instituted programs for making knowledge and means 
of family planning available to the people. There is also a growing interest 
in the scientific problem of evaluating the effectiveness of such programs 
and improving knowledge of the pertinent customs, attitudes, and motiva- 
tions.*? 


In this passage, we can document the creation of family planning as a 
unique disciplinary knowledge as well as its inclusion into the governing 
practices of a number of nation-states and the United Nations. In partic- 
ular, the governmentalization of family planning can also be identified as 
being inextricably linked to the cultural dynamics of everyday life. The 
need to know about the relationship between “customs, attitudes, and 
motivations” and family planning points to the need to make the every- 
day lives of different populations visible so as to evaluate the effective- 
ness of family planning. It also points to the need to transform these 
“customs, attitudes, and motivations” into both the object and instru- 
ment of social change. 

The Belgrade Conference resisted the temptation to follow the lead of 
U.S. demographers who were arguing that the demographic stumbling 
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block required that family planning be institutionalized as a prerequisite 
for economic development. According to the United Nations Summary 
Report on the Belgrade Conference: “Reduction in the size of families is 
nowhere considered an alternative to economic measures. Rather, it is 
one of several components to be considered where modification of eco- 
nomic and social relationships is necessary to meet current demands for 
improved living conditions.”5° Although the title of the summary re- 
port—World Population: Challenge to Development—indicated sympathies 
with the logics of the demographic stumbling block, it might be more ac- 
curate to claim that the Belgrade Conference placed family planning 
squarely within the logics of modernization, that is, economic develop- 
ment and cultural change. Family planning would be one form of a cul- 
tural change necessary for economic development. In this way, family 
planning might be part of the technical assistance offered by develop- 
ment agencies. For me, this event demonstrates how family planning 
emerged as a technology of modernization. 

The deployment of family planning as a technology of modernization 
can also be documented in the need for the production of knowledge. 
The United Nations reported that 


Considerable prominence was given to the subject of the evaluation of pro- 
grammes. The limitations of routine field reporting, particularly where illit- 
eracy is high, and reporting during designated sample periods, were men- 
tioned. Surveys have been conducted more extensively, both as to the area 
covered and depth of inquiry. Much work remains to be done in refining 
these inquiries in order to extract accurate and meaningful replies, not only 
for the purpose of determining differentiation in fertility but also for the in- 
vestigation of attitudes, use, and effectiveness of various family planning 
methods. One reason given for inconsistencies in surveys was the ambiva- 
lence of the populations of some developing countries under the cross- 
pressures of traditional values and changing conditions. It was also pointed 
out that where progress seemed slow, there was often a necessity to take 
more fully into account the varied cultural traits of the populations con- 
cerned.*! 


In this passage our attention is drawn to how family planning de- 
manded the creation of a power/ knowledge regime committed to mak- 
ing visible cultural dynamics associated with the use or nonuse of family 
planning. The need to make visible the cultural dynamics of everyday 
life was deemed a necessary prerequisite for the effectiveness of family 
planning programs. In other words, the problematization of culture 
would serve to more securely attach tamily planning as a practice in the 
everyday lives of the population. 
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In way of review, by the conclusion of the Second World Population 
Conference, one trajectory in the internationalization of the population 
apparatus had become secured through the discourse strategy of devel- 
opment. Rapid increases in the growth of population in the Third World 
were identified as being a fetter to the processes of modernization. The 
primacy of the demographic transition had been displaced by the demo- 
graphic stumbling block, which contributed to a revival in classical 
Malthusian logics concerning the inability to sustain population growth 
in the context of scarce resources. The dominant view at the United Na- 
tions was that the pressures of population growth on development policy 
demanded that member nations begin to incorporate demographic data 
into their calculations about development as well as begin the process of 
evaluating the appropriateness of family planning programs as a direct 
intervention into the dynamics of population growth. Family planning 
was advocated as a technology of modernization. In other words, family 
planning was a solution to the negative impact of population growth that 
blocked economic development as well as a cultural change that marked 
the transformation of a traditional population into a modern population. 
To conclude this section, I analyze how the demographic transition was 
recentered as the dominant demographic theory and its implications for 
family planning programs at the Bucharest Conference on World Popula- 
tion in 1974. 

In the years between 1965 and 1974 the United States emerged as the 
world leader in building the population apparatus. From the perspective 
of United States the problems of underdevelopment, in particular unem- 
ployment and malnutrition, were primarily population problems. The 
solution was the immediate dispersion of family planning services to the 
Third World. As President Johnson stated the case in 1965: “Let us in all 
our lands—including this land [U.S.}—face forthrightly the multiplying 
problems of our multiplying populations and seek the answers to this 
most profound challenge to the future of all the world. Let us act on the 
fact that less than five dollars invested in population control is worth a 
hundred dollars invested in economic growth.” 

Johnson would immediately embrace the logic of the demographic 
stumbling block as well as begin to advance family planning as the most 
cost-effective technological fix to the problems caused by population 
growth. Senator Gruening summed up the structure of feeling that was 
being circulated in light of the population apparatus when he commented, 
“Unless something is done to put a check, put a halt, put a slowdown on 
population growth, the world is going to be faced with almost insoluble 
problems, and those problems are with us today.”53 I will document in the 
next chapter how the United States became the world leader in distribut- 
ing family planning services as a solution to population problems. 
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However, a second force began to consolidate on the way to Bucharest, 
and it was more concerned with the failures of the United Nations De- 
velopment Decade. This force came to be known as the “Group of 77,” a 
coalition of African, Asian, and Latin American countries who, at the first 
meeting of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development in 
1964, began to demand a new set of economic relationships between the 
First and Third Worlds. As Jason Finkle and Barbara Crane suggest: “In 
the decade from 1964 to 1974, the developing nations continually voiced 
their dissatisfaction with the lack of progress in improving terms of 
trade, reducing trade barriers, strengthening commocity agreements, 
and obtaining other concessions from the rich countries in order to pro- 
mote economic development.”* The Group of 77 did not conceptualize 
their development problems as essentially population problems but in- 
stead as the residual hangover of colonialism. 

In late 1973, the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries 
(OPEC) formed a cartel in an effort to regulate the production and price 
of oil. OPEC became a sign that a new economic order could be created 
that favored the Group of 77 in its economic relationship to the First 
World. As Finkle and Crane argue: “OPEC represented a psychological 
breakthrough for the developing nations in their relations with the in- 
dustrialized world. For the first time, the industrialized nations were 
shown to be highly vulnerable to interruptions in the supply of vital re- 
sources controlled by Third World nations.”** In order to model the suc- 
cesses of OPEC, the Group of 77 asserted the need for a “new interna- 
tional economic order” as the solution to the rising gap between the 
economies of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres at the Sixth Spe- 
cial Session of the UN General Assembly on Raw Materials and Devel- 
opment in 1973. 

At this special session, the General Assembly adopted a declaration in 
support of the “Establishment of a New International Economic Order.” 
The declaration placed the issues of development squarely within the 
context of a stratified world economy marked by the perpetuation of in- 
equality. According to the declaration: 


The greatest and most significant achievement during the last decades has 
been the independence from colonial and alien domination of a large num- 
ber of peoples and nations which has enabled them to become members of 
the community of free peoples. Technological progress has also been made 
in all spheres of economic activities i. the last three decades, thus providing 
a solid potential for improving the well being of all peoples. However, the 
remaining vestiges of alien and colonial domination, foreign occupation, 
racial discrimination, apartheid and neo-colonialism in all its forms continue 
to be among the greatest obstacles to the full emancipation and progress of 
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the developing countries and all the peoples involved. The benefits of tech- 
nological progress are not shared equitably between all members of the in- 
ternational community. The developing countries, which constitute 70 per- 
cent of the world population, account for only 30 percent of the world’s 
income. It has proved impossible to achieve an even and balanced develop- 
ment of the international community under the existing economic order. 
The gap between the developed and the developing countries continues to 
widen in a system, which was established at a time when most of the devel- 
oping countries did not even exist as independent States and which perpet- 
uates inequality.°” 


The discourse strategy of development remained the method by which 
the Third World economies were problematized. The significance of the 
New International Economic Order (NIEO) was that it offered a different 
set of solutions for the achievement of the goals of economic growth. It 
placed in doubt the presumption that the Third World should attach their 
economies to a world economy as a prerequisite for development, since 
the current world economy was identified as a cause of the Third World’s 
underdevelopment. 

The New International Economic Order did not stay contained within 
the Sixth Special Session of the General Assembly; it was given mobility 
to affect all future UN activities. Such UN-sponsored activities as the 
World Population Conference, the World Food Conference, the Second 
United Nations Industrial Development Organization Conference and 
the appraisal of the international strategy on development were all to be 
rethought in terms of the demand for a New International Economic 
Order.5* It is the effect of the NIEO on the World Population Conference 
of 1974 that I want to turn to next. 

One of the key differences between the Bucharest Conference and the 
two previous population conferences held under the auspices of the 
United Nations was that it was the first population conference attended 
by official representatives of the member states. The first two conferences 
served to legitimate the production of demographic and family planning 
knowledges and were primarily attended by experts in those two fields. A 
second difference between Bucharest and the Rome and Belgrade Confer- 
ences was that the United Nations had committed itself to the production 
of a World Population Plan of Action. In other words, the Bucharest Con- 
ference had been established for the specific aim of formulating an inter- 
national population policy. However, as the Bucharest Conference con- 
vened, the force of the New International Economic Order asserted itself 
as a challenge to the construction of an international population policy. 

In preparation for the Bucharest Conference a set of preliminary meet- 
ings were held on a regional basis in an effort to formulate a draft of the 
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World Population Plan of Action. At these meetings there was little op- 
position to the basic reasoning of the U.S. wing of the population appa- 
ratus that the growth in population was the primary reason for the fail- 
ure of development programs and family planning should be 
institutionalized in an effort to directly reduce the rate of population 
growth. As Peter Donaldson asserts: “The population movement's more 
militant leaders ... began to see the 1974 World Population Conference 
... as an opportunity for the expression of near-complete consensus re- 
garding the dangers of rapid population growth and the advantages of 
population growth reduction targets.”°° However, as the Conference un- 
folded it became clear that the Group of 77 would block the preferences 
of the United States. Donaldson comments that “not only did the meet- 
ing reject growth reduction targets, it also showed how few poor coun- 
tries accepted the U.S. analysis of the population problem or preferred 
the U.S. solution [of] slowing growth by promoting family planning.”®© 
In other words, the dominant organization of the elements within the 
population apparatus was ambushed at the Bucharest Conference. A new 
articulation of the population apparatus was in the making. 

The first challenge to the population apparatus was an attempt to code 
population problems as the effect of inequalities in the international eco- 
nomic system. According to the World Population Plan of Action: 


The consideration of population problems cannot be reduced to the analysis 
of population trends only. It must also bear in mind that the present situa- 
tion of the developing countries originates in the unequal processes of socio- 
economic development which have divided peoples since the beginning of 
the modern era. This inequality still exists and is intensified by lack of eq- 
uity in international relations with consequent disparity in levels of living.”! 


This passage offers a very different cause for increasing population 
rates in the Third World. The population apparatus was first established 
in the 1950s and 1960s by arguing that modern public health measures 
were the cause of the population problem. In the World Population Plan 
of Action the primary cause of population growth was the poverty per- 
petuated by the inequalities of the world economic system. The World 
Population Plan of Action reiterated the argument that the establishment 
of a population policy should be pursued only within the context of a de- 
velopment strategy and should not be advocated as a substitute for a 
more vigorous attention to promoting economic and social development. 

The second rearticulation of the population apparatus was the recen- 
tering of the demographic transition as the dominant demographic the- 
ory, displacing the demographic stumbling block. The World Population 
Plan of Action stated that “the short term effect of mortality reduction on 
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population growth rates is symptomatic of the early development 
process and must be viewed as beneficial. Sustained reductions in fertil- 
ity have generally been preceded by reductions in mortality. Although 
this relationship is complex, mortality reduction may be a prerequisite to 
a decline in fertility.”°? The construction of the population crisis was 
predicated on the claim that the reductions in mortality achieved by 
modern public health measures were outstripping the economic re- 
sources for development. In other words, the demographic transition 
would not be able to operate in the developing countries. This section of 
the World Population Plan of Action re-reads the declines in mortality as 
the first stage of development and suggests that they are a necessary pre- 
requisite for fertility declines. For the World Population Plan of Action, 
the declines in the death rates were proof that the demographic transition 
was operating in the Southern Hemisphere. The importance of this claim 
was that it contributed to reversing the cause-effect logic concerning pop- 
ulation growth and poverty. 

Prior to the Bucharest Conference, the dominant theory of the popula- 
tion apparatus was that poverty was being perpetuated by population 
growth. However, Mahmood Mamdani, in 1972, went to study why the 
poor in the village of Manupur, India, had children. His conclusion was 
that “people are not poor because they have large families. Quite the con- 
trary: they have large families because they are poor.” For Mamdani, the 
primacy of the family as the dominant social unit of the village increased 
pressure for children so as to achieve economic and physical security. Also 
the patriarchal and authoritarian structure of the family in this area val- 
ued sons over daughters, creating pressures to have more male children. 
The need for economic and physical security, best achieved through the 
procreation of sons, created an incentive for children. If we place Mam- 
dani alongside the World Population Plan of Action, what begins to ap- 
pear is a new emphasis on reducing mortality as a component of a devel- 
opment strategy so as to lessen the economic and social incentives for 
procreation. In other words, if more children, particularly sons, survived 
to adulthood, then the economic security of the family could be achieved 
with fewer children. Mamdani also pointed out how cultural factors con- 
cerning how women were valued in society might also be an important 
causal factor in promoting population growth.® 

The World Population Plan of Action (WPPA) advocated development 
programs as the primary solution to the problems of population. Accord- 
ing to the WPPA: 


It is recommended that countries wishing to affect fertility levels give prior- 
ity to implementing development programs and educational and health 
strategies which, while contributing to economic growth and higher stan- 
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dards of living, have a decisive impact upon demographic trends, including 
fertility. International co-operation is called for to give priority to assisting 
such national efforts in order that these programmes and strategies be car- 
ried into effect. 


It would be a mistake to suggest that the Bucharest Conference aban- 
doned family planning as a tactic in solving the problems of population. 
Yet, family planning was articulated to a development-first strategy. The 
view that birth control was the most cost-effective form of development 
was blocked at Bucharest. Dr. Karen Singh, India’s Minister of Health 
and Family Planning, summarized the dominant view of the Bucharest 
Conference when she stated that “development is the best contracep- 
tines 

The significance of the Bucharest Conference was that it performed a 
rearticulation of the governing logics of the population apparatus. Al- 
though it was recognized that population variables could block efforts at 
development, the emphasis of the demographic transition on develop- 
ment, as opposed to the demographic stumbling block’s emphasis on 
family planning, was reasserted as the dominant view in the interna- 
tional construction of the population apparatus. The World Population 
Plan of Action legitimated efforts by countries to establish a population 
policy and advocated that family planning services be made as accessible 
as possible. However, it relegated family planning to one tactic among 
many in an aggressive development strategy outlined in the New Inter- 
national Economic Order. The emphasis on family planning as a form of 
technical assistance to be used as part of a development program re- 
mained in force even if the demographic transition displaced the demo- 
graphic stumbling block. In other words, the need for cultural change in 
order to promote development was able to find a place for family plan- 
ning. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to keep the radicalism of the New Inter- 
national Economic Order in perspective. Although it served as an impor- 
tant unifying force in achieving a coalition capable of blocking the pri- 
macy of family planning as the solution to the problems of population, it 
would be hampered as a political strategy due to the inability to dupli- 
cate the early success of OPEC in creating cartels of other key commodi- 
ties. It was not so much the radicalism of the New International Eco- 
nomic Order that rearranged the elements of the population apparatus as 
it was the priority of development embodied in Dr. Singh’s claim that 
“development is the best contraceptive.” Development policy was not 
conceptualized as dependent on population policy; the two could be pur- 
sued together. As Dennis Hodgson points out: “The adoption of a devel- 
opmentalist World Population Plan of Action at Bucharest became de 
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rigeur within the international community and was adopted by the Pop- 
ulation Council and by many American demographers.”** The structure 
of feeling being put in motion by the population apparatus was less a cri- 
sis mentality and more a technological instrumental rationality. Of 
course, one of the most important tactics in managing the power of pop- 
ulation is family planning. It is to the history of family planning as it was 
articulated to the population apparatus that I now turn. 


The Family Planning Industry and Familialization 


This section makes two claims. The first is that the leadership of the 
United States in the construction of the population apparatus was condi- 
tioned by the creation of a family planning industry that researched, dis- 
tributed, and advocated family planning services as the primary solution 
to the population crisis. The second claim is that the family planning in- 
dustry was structured by a governing rationality called familialization. 
As a form of governmentality, familialization activates the family as a 
primary agent in the solution of social problems. In order to explicate 
these two claims, I begin with the 1965 United States Supreme Court de- 
cision Griswold v. Connecticut.® In this decision, the Supreme Court pro- 
tected the constitutionality of contraceptives by asserting a right to pri- 
vacy. Notwithstanding the importance of the right to privacy in the 
doctrinal history of the U.S. Constitution, Griswold v. Connecticut was an 
important event in the history of the family planning industry and the 
activation of the family as the primary agent in disarming the population 
bomb. 

The Supreme Court publicized its findings in Griswold v. Connecticut on 
June 7, 1965. This decision was sandwiched by two important events in 
the construction of the population crisis. The first was President John- 
son’s State of the Union Address in January of 1965. Johnson declared, “I 
will seek new ways to use our knowledge to help deal with the explosion 
in world population and the growing scarcity in world resources.””° In 
this speech, Johnson set in motion the governmentalization of the popu- 
lation crisis into the state apparatus of the United States. The second 
event began two weeks after Griswold v. Connecticut. The United States 
Senate inaugurated a set of hearings known as the Gruening Hearings 
(named after the chair—Senator Ernest Gruening) and titled Population 
Crisis.” These hearings served to publicize the problematization of pop- 
ulation growth as a crisis, contributing to the structure of feeling that 
would overdetermine the response of the United States to population 
growth, both in the Third World and in the United States. The year 1965 
marks a rupture in the governing logics of the United States: “The year 
1965 seemed to be the great divide in Government birth control policy. 
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Government agencies openly spent federal funds to supply birth control 
information and devices to recipients of health and welfare services. The 
subject was discussed in Congress, and President Johnson repeatedly en- 
dorsed U.S. efforts to check population growth.””? The conjunctural 
specificity of Griswold points to how this judicial opinion circulated to af- 
fect a new context marked by the population crisis. A brief history of the 
case reveals the important implications that the case holds for the exten- 
sion of family planning as a solution to the population crisis. 

For over thirty years advocates of birth control had attempted to have 
the Connecticut law prohibiting the use of birth control technologies re- 
versed, if not by the State Court of Errors for Connecticut, then by the 
United States Supreme Court. In 1960, the Planned Parenthood League of 
Connecticut asked the Supreme Court to make a declaratory judgment 
concerning the constitutionality of the anti-use statute. The Supreme 
Court in Poe v. Ullman (1961) denied Planned Parenthood standing in the 
case and failed to make a judgment.” The doctrine of standing demands 
that for a person or organization to have a grievance thev must be di- 
rectly harmed by the statute. The Court ruled that Planned Parenthood 
and the individuals they represented were not harmed by the anti-birth 
control statute and therefore could not make a constitutional claim. They 
reasoned that the issue of contraceptive use by married couples was not 
unduly infringed by the Connecticut law since it was widely accepted 
that individuals could obtain contraceptives in the state. 

The belief that the state had no intention of prosecuting married cou- 
ples for using contraceptives led Justice Frankfurter to write: “This court 
cannot be umpire to debates concerning harmless, empty shadows. .. . 
To find it necessary to pass on these statutes now, in order to protect ap- 
pellants from the hazards of prosecution, would be to close our eves to 
reality.””4 Yet, at least one of the judges took the opportunity to define the 
controversy in question. Justice Brennan argued that he was “not con- 
vinced, on the skimpy record, that these appellants as individuals are 
truly caught in an inescapable dilemma. The true controversy in this case is 
over the opening of birth control clinics on a large scale; it is that which the 
State has prevented in the past, not the use of contraceptives by isolated 
and individual couples” (my emphasis).** Since it was reasoned that it 
was impractical to think that the state of Connecticut would enforce the 
anti-use statute, there was no need for the Supreme Court to overrule the 
Connecticut law. Yet, Brennan offers an important insight: the kev issue 
was the opening of birth control clinics, and it was this issue that Estelle 
Griswold would exploit. 

On November 1, 1961, the Planned Parenthood League of Connecticut 
opened a birth control clinic. On November 10, the police arrested Estelle 
Griswold, the executive director of the clinic, and its medical director, 
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Lee Buxton. This time when the issue of Connecticut's birth control law 
reached the Supreme Court, the issue of standing was resolved. Estelle 
Griswold had been directly harmed by the enforcement of the law. One 
might also anticipate that the legitimacy of birth control clinics would be 
the focus of the Court's judgment. Ironically, this was not what happened 
regarding the opinion of the Court in Griswold v. Connecticut. Justice Dou- 
glas wrote for the majority and advanced a right to privacy protecting the 
use of birth control devices by couples. Since the use of birth control de- 
vices was a “private” decision, Griswold had the right to provide infor- 
mation. Douglas did not rule specifically on the legitimacy of birth con- 
trol clinics; instead he defended the rights of married couples to use 
contraceptives. Recall that in Poe, no one seriously believed that married 
couples were deprived access to contraceptives. Douglas’s decision re- 
solves the controversy identified earlier by Brennan in Poe v. Ullman.76 

In the concurring opinions, the Justices deal specifically with the issue 
of birth control clinics. Justice White put the claims of the state of Con- 
necticut in perspective. He wrote: 


Connecticut does not bar the importation or possession of contraceptive de- 
vices; they are not considered contraband material under State law ... and 
their availability in that State is not seriously disputed. The only way that 
Connecticut seeks to limit or control the availability of such devices is 
through its general aiding and abetting statute whose operation in this con- 
text has been quite obviously ineffective and whose most serious has been 
against birth control clinics.” 


An immediate site of Griswold’s effectivity was the protection and le- 
gitimation of birth control clinics as a site for the dissemination of con- 
traceptive services. The materiality of the clinic would serve as a crucial 
component in the circulation of the family planning industry, particularly 
in the urban centers of the United States.”8 

It is worth noting that this decision has two dissents. In one of the dis- 
sents, Justice Black placed particular emphasis on the birth control clinic: 


The two defendants [Estelle Griswold and Lee Buxton] here were active par- 
ticipants in an organization which gave physical examinations to women, 
advised them what kind of contraceptive devices or medicines would most 
likely be satisfactory for them, and then supplied the devices themselves. .. . 
Thus these defendants admittedly engaged with others in a planned course 
of conduct to help people violate the Connecticut law.” 


Black was unable to extend constitutional protection to these practices, 
but this passage serves to highlight the role of expertise and discipline 
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that circulated through the family planning industry. The birth control 
clinic was becoming an important material site for the attachment of the 
family planning apparatus to the family. In particular, the family plan- 
ning industry provided the necessary expertise required to regulate the 
conjugal relationships of couples in order to solve the population crisis. 

To document this process of expertise and the activation of the family 
in the solution of the population crisis (familialization), I want to explore 
how Planned Parenthood (represented by Estelle Griswold) and the 
American Medical Association (AMA) (represented by Lee Buxton) were 
energized as significant components in the family planning industry. 
Nikolas Rose argues that 


domestic, conjugal, and parenthood conduct is increasingly regulated not by 
obedience compelled by threat of sanction but through the activation of in- 
dividual guilt, personal anxiety, and private disappointment. . . . In the nec- 
essary gap between expectations and realization, between desires and satis- 
factions, anxiety and disappointment fuel the search for expert assistance." 


In 1964, the AMA appointed a committee on human reproduction (one 
of the members was Lee Buxton) to review its long-standing policy of 
neutrality on birth control. The committee reported that the time had 
come to reverse the neutrality position. According to the committee: 


In 1935 and again in 1938, the house of delegates adopted a “neutral” posi- 
tion on this subject, thereby placing the AMA on record as neither endorsing 
nor opposing population control. It is believed that these policies should be 
updated to confront the changes in society and medicine and that the AMA 
now take a more positive position on this very important medico-socio-eco- 
nomic problem.®! 


The AMA was posturing itself as an active agent in the solution of the 
population crisis. Ricki Solinger points out that doctors, particularly 
when it came to the needs of middle-class sexually active unmarried 
white women, were becoming increasingly sensitive to the need to make 
contraceptives available as a form of protection from the societal forces 
unleashed by the sexual revolution.®2 

At this meeting the American Medical Association was beginning to be 
enlisted as an important institution in the population apparatus as it 
would increasingly take responsibility for offering solutions to the popu- 
lation crisis. The committee made the following four recommendations: 


1. Intelligent recognition of the problems that relate to human reproduc- 
tion, including the need for population control, is more than a matter 
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of responsible parenthood; it is a matter of responsible medical prac- 
tice. 

2. The medical profession should accept a major responsibility in matters 
related to human reproduction as they affect the total population and 
the individual family. 

3. In discharging this responsibility physicians must be prepared to pro- 
vide counsel and guidance when the needs of their patients require it or 
to refer the patients to appropriate persons. 

4. The AMA shall take the responsibility for disseminating information to 
physicians on all phases of human reproduction, including sexual be- 
havior, by whatever means are appropriate.® 


In this passage, the transformation of the AMA as an institution re- 
sponsible for creating experts in the field of reproduction and birth con- 
trol was set in motion. This also points to the particular process whereby 
the medical establishment reasserts its role in regulating fertility. The 
AMA's effort to couple responsible medicine to responsible parenthood 
points to the attachment of their expertise to the process of familializa- 
tion. As I explicate below, the trope of responsible parenthood circulated 
as a mode of articulation linking the family planning apparatus to the 
governing rationality of familialization. 

Responsible parents practice family planning. The National Academy 
of Sciences reported in 1963 that “no family should be fated through 
poverty or ignorance to have children they do not want and cannot prop- 
erly care for. Responsible parenthood requires that couples of all social 
strata have the ability and means to limit births when they wish to do so 
in accordance with their personal convictions.”84 The emphasis on re- 
sponsible parenthood energizes the family as an agent in the solution of 
the population crisis. The practice of family planning becomes a moral 
duty regulating the decisions associated with having children. At the 
same time, it affects the need for the distribution of information on con- 
traception and the availability of contraceptives—a practice Planned Par- 
enthood identified as its raison d'être. 

Planned Parenthood Federation of America (PPFA) was the new name 
the American Birth Control League adopted in 1942. The substitution of 
planned parenthood for birth control signaled the professionalization 
and familialization of the early birth control movement. As Linda Gor- 
don comments: “Planned Parenthood posed as apolitical, offering no 
over-all program of social change. ... The central contribution of the 
planned parenthood organizations to social stability was through their 
attempts to strengthen the family. Planned Parenthood took the family, 
not the women within it, as the unit for the application of reproductive 
control.”85 At the same time, the emphasis on planned parenthood con- 
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tributed to the linkage of family planning to the population apparatus. 
Gordon continues, “The application of planning to birth control helped 
to transform it into a population-control movement, a transformation 
nearly total by the early 1960s.”86 

The institutional signal for the articulation of family planning to the 
population crisis was the merging of Planned Parenthood with the World 
Population Emergency Campaign forming an independent organization 
called Planned Parenthood—World Population in 1961. The basic objec- 
tive of the group was “to make available to all the peoples of the world 
the most effective and acceptable scientific means of voluntary concep- 
tion control, and to encourage them to use them, so that responsible par- 
enthood will become a universal realitv.”*” The point of responsible par- 
enthood was to use family planning in order to solve the problems of 
population growth. As Alan Guttmacher, the president of Planned Par- 
enthood-World Population, testified: “I feel that Americans are deeply 
enough concerned with the common good, that we can, through proper 
education, control our population growth at a salutary level. ... There- 
fore I think we ought to try to do everything we can to assist people in 
the voluntary control of their fertility before it gets out of hand.” 

The coupling of the family planning industry to the population crisis 
through the trope of responsible parenthood contributed to the process of 
familialization as the governing rationality of the population apparatus. 
Nikolas Rose describes the process of familialization in the following 
way: “Over the last 150 years we have seen the construction of a new 
form of ‘government’—one in which the family was central—or rather in 
which certain desirable states of affairs—profit, tranquillity, security, 
health, virtue, and efficiency—were to be brought about by governing 
residential, domestic, sexual, and child rearing arrangements in the form 
of the private family.”*° Familialization activates the family in order to 
produce new subjectivities and identities, which have the potential to 
transform their practical and passionate investments in order to solve so- 
cial problems. The emphasis on familialization as a governing rationality 
redirects our attention away from conceptualizing the family as simply a 
legitimizing myth that perpetuates macrostructures of oppression (capi- 
talism, patriarchy). Following the lead of Jacques Donzelot, Rose argues 
that “to analyze the private family in terms of illusion, mystification or 
false consciousness is to avoid examining how this new system of regu- 
lation [familialization] operates, the relation of power it installs and, in- 
deed, how we might seek to transform it, if at all.”°° The implication of 
Rose's argument is that research that focuses on how the state governs 
the family should be reversed so as to trace how the family governs the 
state. When the family is perceived to be in crisis, the state is forced to de- 
velop policies so as to enhance the ability of the family to solve social 
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problems. In other words, the state is forced to police families in order to 
support the process of familialization. 

The problematization of population growth was blocking the process 
of familialization. At the Gruening Hearings it was declared that “at pre- 
sent, because of the rapid and continued growth in population, hundreds 
of millions of parents are unable to provide adequately for themselves 
and their children.”! The need for a policy is predicated on the ability of 
the state (or any other governing apparatus) to take care of individuals so 
as to secure their productive capacities. The inability of the family to em- 
brace its governing responsibilities due to population growth placed 
pressures on the United States to support family planning. As Planned 
Parenthood—World Population claimed: “It is manifest that such [family] 
planning programs are an assumption of the responsibility by the gov- 
ernment to help individuals in all economic levels expand their guaran- 
teed rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; among these 
rights, as the U.S. Supreme Court has said, is the right to plan your fam- 
ily.”°? This statement of Planned Parenthood—World Population is an ex- 
ample of how the state apparatus of the United States was incorporated 
into the family planning industry. The need to police the family trans- 
formed Griswold’s constitutional protection of family planning into a 
public responsibility of the state so as to further the governmental ratio- 
nality of familialization. 

The population crisis served to transport the family planning industry 
across the globe. As the next chapter explicates, the United States, 
through the Agency for International Development, emerged as the 
leader in the distribution of family planning services as a technology to 
solve the population crisis. Between 1965 and 1974, with the institutional 
and rhetorical support of such U.S.-based organizations as the Popula- 
tion Council, the Rockefeller Foundation, the Ford Foundation, the Pop- 
ulation Crisis Committee, and the Campaign to Check the Population Ex- 
plosion, the family planning industry became the dominant agent 
responsible for enlisting the family to use birth control technologies as a 
primary solution to the population crisis.” As an editorial in the Battle 
Creek, Michigan, Enquirer and News put it: “Population control means 
birth control—or it means famine, war or poverty—stricken degrada- 
tion. . . . Birth controls will come because they must—because the alter- 
natives are an affront to human intelligence. The Four Horseman of the 
Apocalypse must not ride again.” 

It is not my argument that families in the United States and/or through- 
out the world were passive victims of the family planning industry. My 
point is that the family planning industry offered the necessary expertise 
and resources to advocate the use of birth control as the primary solution 
to the population crisis. The problematization of population growth con- 
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tributed to an anxiety about biological reproduction, generating the need 
for a power/knowledge regime capable of offering expert advise on how 
to regulate child births. The family planning industry was constructed 
through a governing rationality of familialization; that is, it offered family 
planning services as a tool to solve both individual and social problems. If 
an individual couple hoped to identify with rich, educated, healthy peo- 
ple, it would be necessary to enter into a power/knowledge regime of 
family planning. The practical and passionate investments of families 
were being rearranged by the family planning industry in order to better 
their lives. In other words, family planning was advocated and deploved 
as a technology of empowerment. The next section of this chapter is con- 
cerned with explicating how family planning was used as a technology of 
empowerment to alleviate poverty in the United States. 


The Great Society and Family Planning as a 
Technology of Empowerment 


The population crisis was not limited to the Third World. It was occur- 
ring in the United States as well. Notwithstanding the predictions of the 
demographic transition, the United States did not continue the postwar 
declines in its fertility rates; instead the United States experienced a 
“baby boom.” The demographic momentum of the baby boom and the 
fear that this generation of Americans would reproduce at the same rate 
as their parents led to the conclusion that the United States was threat- 
ened by the power of population. In his opening statement at the inau- 
guration of the Gruening Hearings, Senator Gruening stated, “But right 
here in the United States, in our own backyard, the population explosion 
today is creating problems. ... If our population growth does not stabi- 
lize, we may reasonably assume that we will lose the freedoms, privi- 
leges, and good life we enjoy today.” The trajectory of the population 
apparatus was being redirected to the United States. Malthus had re- 
turned to contribute to the “third worlding” of the United States.” 

However, the conjunctural specificity of this return points to the im- 
portance of the discourse strategy of development in problematizing 
population growth in the United States. In 1964, President Johnson ad- 
dressed the University of Michigan and declared the beginnings of a 
Great Society. At the heart of this Great Society was a War on Poverty.°” 
Almost immediately, the poverty programs of the Johnson administra- 
tion were interrogated by the population crisis. Representative Schuer 
testified at the Gruening Hearings: 


In our country, we have a poverty program that is designed to bring one- 
fifth of our population out of their miserable depressed subgroup status and 
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to inject them into the mainstream of American life. For these families, that 
have large numbers of presumably unwanted children, where multiple ille- 
gitimate births is a frequent built in ingredient in the cycle of poverty, a mas- 
sive effort of responsible family planning for the masses is an urgent neces- 
sity if the billions of dollars we will be spending in our poverty program 
and in our primary and secondary education program are to be effective in 
helping us achieve these national goals.% 


For Representative Schuer, the War on Poverty was threatened by the 
power of population. In other words, a domestic demographic stumbling 
block threatened the success of the War on Poverty. Consequently, family 
planning would have to be governmentalized into the procedures of the 
welfare state. 

In this final section, I explore the process by which the problematiza- 
tion of population growth was articulated to the War on Poverty in order 
to trace how family planning was placed into the poverty programs of 
the Johnson administration. The force of familialization that circulated as 
the dominant governmental rationality of the family planning industry 
was increasingly channeled toward poor families and the problem of the 
“unwanted child.” The articulation of the population crisis to the War on 
Poverty contributed to the governmentalization and deployment of fam- 
ily planning services to the poor as a technology of empowerment. Con- 
sequently, to conclude this chapter I (1) account for the problematization 
of the unwanted child in relationship to poverty and (2) track how fam- 
ily planning was deployed as a technology of empowerment for poor 
families. 

As the first chapter indicated the problematization of the fertility rates 
of poor families in the United States can be traced back to Malthus’s ar- 
rival at the beginning of the twentieth century. The return of classical 
Malthusian logics after World War II was not limited to the peoples of the 
Third World. They were also directed at the poor in the “developed” na- 
tions. As the Population Council reported in 1958: 


In economically advanced countries, fertility remains relatively high in fam- 
ilies at the lowest levels of income and education. The most recent census 
data on this subject for the United States, the United Kingdom, and Sweden 
show the persistence of relatively high fertility among families with the 
most limited economic and education resources. Excessive fertility by fami- 
lies with meager resources must be recognized as one of the potent forces in 
the perpetuation of slums, ill health, inadequate education, and even delin- 
quency. A greater acceptance of the idea that parents should be responsible 
not to have more children than they can care for should go a long way to- 
ward improving this situation.” 
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This example is important for two reasons. First, it reiterates the claim 
that poverty and fertility are co-determining factors in the perpetuation 
of a number of social problems. As the passage proceeds, the “excessive” 
fertility of poor families is increasingly identified as a cause of their 
poverty. The second issue is that the emphasis on responsibility points to 
the circulation of responsible parenthood as a normalizing discourse and 
the process of familialization. What is not made explicit in the above pas- 
sage is why poor families have a relatively higher fertility rate. 

In 1960, Planned Parenthood conducted a survey of “working-class” 
families in order to gain information on the motivations for childbirth 
and the use of contraceptives. The central conclusion of the study, titled 
And the Poor Get Children: Sex, Contraception, and Family Planning in the 
Working Class, was that the fertility rates of low-income and working- 
class people was relatively higher because they had more children than 
they really wanted. The fertility rates of poor and working-class families 
were higher not because they desired large families but because they 
were unable to rationally plan their families. The author of the study, Lee 
Rainwater, claimed: 


In this country [U.S.], the problem of having more children than are wanted 
or can be adequately supported is largely confined to persons of one social 
group—a fact immortalized in the hyperbolic phrase “the rich get richer and 
the poor get children.” As family limitation has become an increasingly ra- 
tional process, the middle class has been able to limit family size quite effec- 
tively in terms of whatever goals its members set for themselves. Tradition- 
ally and in reality, it is the poor people—the “working class,” and the lower 
class,” who have too many children.!© 


The problem of higher fertility rates in the poor, as opposed to the mid- 
dle class, was a lack of rational planning on the part of the poor. In other 
words, the population problem was a problem of unwanted children. 

Rainwater argued that the reasons for unwanted children were more 
complex than simply a lack of contraceptive technologies: 


The technology of contraception is deceptively simple; the total contracep- 
tive act of which the method or appliance is only one part is complex, and in 
the dynamics of the required co-operative act there are many wavs perfor- 
mance can fall short of that necessary for effectiveness. It seems likely that 
failures at the interpersonal level are more common than technical failures 
in the use of appliances.10 


These “failures at the interpersonal level” required expert intervention 
in order to be corrected. One of the most significant issues raised by Rain- 
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water was that the unwanted child was deeply implicated in the culture 
of the working-class and in poor people’s everyday lives. One of the 
most important cultural dynamics identified by Rainwater was the con- 
servative assumption held by his subjects about the role of women. Rain- 
water was recognized as one of the first advocates of a cultural thesis that 
later circulated as part of the description of the poor as living in a culture 
of poverty. The culture of poverty thesis questioned the wisdom of 
poverty programs, suggesting that they were a waste of time and effort 
because the poor did not operate with the values necessary for them to be 
effective.!°? In terms of family planning this meant that simply making 
family planning services available would not solve the problem of the 
unwanted child. However, as I describe below, the “cultural thesis” con- 
cerning unwanted children was displaced in favor of an “availability the- 
sis.” The key variable advanced as the reasoning behind the proliferation 
of unwanted children was the poor’s lack of accessibility to family plan- 
ning. 

Three elements begin to coalesce in the 1960s concerning the unwanted 
child: (1) unwanted children prevented economic prosperity for the poor; 
(2) the poor did not desire more children than the middle class; and (3) 
the key to stopping unwanted children was the accessibility of family 
planning services. All three elements were present in the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences report on “U.S. Population Growth,” published in 1963. 
As William McElroy, the chair of the NAS committee, reported: “The 
high birth rate among the impoverished . . . is one of the factors that puts 
. . . prosperity out of the reach of millions of our citizens. Indeed, the bur- 
den of unwanted children among impoverished and uneducated moth- 
ers in the United States is much like that experienced by mothers in un- 
derdeveloped countries.”1°? The unwanted child was the cause of 
“underdevelopment” in the United States. The key to solving this prob- 
lem was making family planning services more accessible. The NAS 
study concluded that “the available evidence indicated that low-income 
families do not want more children than do families with higher in- 
comes, but they have more because they do not have the information or 
the resources to plan their families effectively according to their own de- 
sires.”104 The NAS study served to institutionalize the availability thesis 
as the primary reason for why poor families had unwanted children. 
Consequently, the primary recommendation of the NAS was to increase 
the availability of family planning services to the poor: “Organized pub- 
lic or private programs for family-planning services probably are unnec- 
essary for most American couples, but they may be vitally necessary for 
the disadvantaged parts of the population that want to limit family size 
but do not have sufficient information or financial resources.”1° The 
problematization of population growth in the United States had been 
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identified as the unwanted child of poor families. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to direct the family planning industry at that particular population 
in order that they might be able to regulate their conjugal relations so as 
to reverse the trend of having unwanted children. In order for the poor to 
get access to family planning it would be necessary for the federal gov- 
ernment to become active in the family planning industry. 

In Griswold v. Connecticut, the availability thesis had a prominent place 
in the reasoning of those judges who recognized that the Connecticut law 
was primarily directed at birth control clinics. As Justice White argued, 
“The clear effect of these statutes, as enforced, is to deny disadvantaged 
citizens of Connecticut, those without either adequate knowledge or re- 
sources to obtain private counseling, access to medical assistance and up- 
to-date information in respect to proper methods of birth control.”!"° The 
role of birth control clinics was justified in terms of their ability to pro- 
vide contraceptive information and technologies to poor people. The in- 
ability of poor families to acquire birth control information and contra- 
ceptives helped to reconstruct the role of the federal government to 
actively create policies to expand the availability of family planning. 

The federal government launched its first family planning program di- 
rected at poor families in 1965. This program came out of the Department 
of the Interior and was directed at Native-American reservations and 
lands held in trust by the United States. The New York Times reported that 
“American Indians, Eskimos, and natives of the islands the United States 
holds in trust in the Pacific have just been made beneficiaries of the first 
federal program offering direct help in family planning and birth con- 
trol.” 107 

The need to make family planning services available to this population 
was the primary justification for the program. According to Stewart 
Udall, then secretary of the Department of the Interior: “In the past, on 
some Indian reservations and in some Indian communities in Alaska and 
in areas of the territories, inadequate education, welfare, or medical ser- 
vices have deprived residents of the area of birth control and family plan- 
ning advice and services generally available to other people in major 
metropolitan communities.” S This passage indicates that the inclusion 
of the federal government into the family planning industry was condi- 
tioned by the availability thesis. It also reminds us that class and race 
were inextricably linked in the circulation of the population apparatus. 

As Johnson organized the troops for the War on Poverty, the primary 
vehicle for eradicating poverty was the establishment of community ac- 
tion programs (CAPs). According to the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
“The objective of a community action program is to mobilize available re- 
sources, public and private, for a coordinated attack on poverty.” 109 
David Zaretsky argues that community action had an inherent ambiguity 
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regarding the “nature” of poor people. This ambiguity is analogous to 
the differences identified between the “cultural thesis” and the “avail- 
ability thesis” concerning family planning and the poor. The cultural the- 
sis increasingly identified the poor as living in a culture of poverty that 
stripped them of the values required for insertion into the mainstream of 
America. Consequently, poor people were in need of developing the 
proper habits for overcoming their poverty and community action pro- 
grams existed as one site for this training. In opposition, the availability 
thesis circulated as a form of self-government; that is, community action 
programs were a mechanism in which the poor could acquire power by 
becoming actively involved in the decisions that affected their everyday 
lives. According to David Zarefsky: “The [Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity] sought a rationale for community action that could transcend these 
conflicts, reducing ambiguity enough to permit programs to operate but 
not so much that support for the agency would be fragmented. The 
rhetorical history of community action is the story of successive failures 
to formulate a public rationale which would achieve this goal.”110 

However, Barbara Cruikshank has recently offered a different interpre- 
tation of community action programs. Although she does not deny that 
CAPs failed, she sees the ambiguity identified by Zarefsky as the begin- 
ning of what she calls a strategy of empowerment. According to Cruik- 
shank: 


These diverse attempts at eliminating poverty all held in common an am- 
biguous relationship to “the poor,” whom they paradoxically hoped to mo- 
bilize by defining as “powerless.” While radicals, reformers, and social sci- 
entist failed actually to empower the poor, they did succeed in developing 
the strategy of empowerment as a solution to the problems of poverty." 


The strategy of empowerment redirects the flow of power in an effort 
to make power accessible to new populations. As Cruikshank suggests: 
“The administration chose the strategy of redistributing power; not just 
money, jobs, and child care, not just goods and services, but power. The 
War on Poverty was waged with the assumption that the powerlessness 
of the poor and not the actions of the powerful, was the root cause of 
poverty42 

The strategy of empowerment marks the process by which the poor are 
constituted as a specific target group for public policy at the same time as 
they are given the responsibility to become actively involved in their 
own government. Consequently, the poor can be identified as being both 
in need of new cultural habits (or having programs directed at them) at 
the same time as they are given access to the means of decisionmaking so 
that they can actively participate in the acquisition of these new habits. 
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As Cruikshank claims: “government works through rather than simply 
against the subjectivities of the poor.”11% 

In October of 1967, the Office of Economic Opportunity set out the ra- 
tionale for family planning programs within the governing logics of com- 
munity action programs. According to the OEO: 


1. The poor have had limited access to most health services. This has been 
especially true of family planning services, since public health depart- 
ments and public hospitals—the main providers of health care for the 
poor—have frequently been slow to make such services available. 

2. Studies show that poor parents want fewer children than they are hav- 
ing. Family planning programs enable poor persons to reduce their de- 
pendence and to achieve mastery over an important area of their own 
lives—important objectives of all the programs of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

3. The planned spacing of children can be an important aid in mainte- 
nance of the economic well being as well as the health of families. Un- 
wanted children can hobble a low-income family trving to improve its 
status. These children, furthermore, run the greatest risk of forming a 
succeeding generation of poverty-stricken adults. A community which 
assures everyone opportunity to obtain family planning services is tak- 
ing a major step toward eliminating a significant cause of poverty.!4 


All three points of this rationale support my claim that family planning 
was circulated as a technology of empowerment. The poor family was 
constituted as a subject that both endured “unwanted” children at the 
same time as it desired to regulate its biological reproduction in order to 
improve its status. Family planning was a particular technology that “en- 
abled” poor families to “master” an important part of their evervday 
lives. By governing the biological component of their lives, the poor 
would be able to activate the discipline necessary to get them out of 
poverty. 

At the very moment of the consolidation of family planning as a tech- 
nology of empowerment within the governing logics of the War on 
Poverty, the population apparatus faced a new challenge. This challenge 
was a variation on the cultural thesis put forward by Rainwater. First ex- 
pressed by Kingsley Davis in an article in Science, it challenged the abil- 
ity of family planning as a technological fix to solve the population cri- 
sis.!!" Family planning as a technology of empowerment was not enough 
because it assumed that population growth was primarily the effect of 
“unwanted children.” Family planning was also suspect as a solution be- 


cause it was constructed through the governmental rationality of famil- 
ialization. Davis claimed: 
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We see that the very use of family planning as the means for implementing 
population policy poses serious but unacknowledged limits on the intended 
reduction in fertility. The family planning movement, clearly devoted to the 
improvement and dissemination of contraceptive devices, states again and 
again that its purpose is that of enabling couples to have the number of chil- 
dren they want. . . . Logically, it does not make sense to use family planning 
to provide national population control or planning. The planning in family 
planning is that of each separate couple. The only control they exercise is 
control over the size of their family. Obviously couples do not plan the size 
of the nation’s population, any more than they plan the growth of the na- 
tional income or the form of the highway network. There is no reason to ex- 
pect that the millions of decisions about family size made by couple in their 
own interest will automatically control population for the benefit of society, 
On the contrary, there are good reasons to think they will not do so. At most, 
family planning can reduce reproduction to the extent that unwanted births 
exceed wanted births.1!¢ 


Davis argued that reducing unwanted births would not be enough to 
solve the population crisis. The family planning solution had become, for 
Davis, a technical solution to a complex social problem that ignored the 
cultural, social, and economic motivations that contributed to birth rates. 
Consequently, it would be necessary to change the social and economic 
structures of the nation in order to solve the population crisis. According 
to Davis, relying on the family (familialization) would be a failure be- 
cause “changes basic enough to affect motivation for having children 
would be changes in the structure of the family, in the position of 
women, and in the sexual mores. Far from proposing such radicalism, 
spokesmen for family planning frequently state their purpose as “protec- 
tion’ of the family—that is, closer observance of family norms.”117 It 
might be more correct to say that Davis envisioned a much more rigorous 
transformation of the family than did the family planning industry. Con- 
sequently, he does not so much abandon familialization as a governing 
rationality, as he advocates a more aggressive restructuring of the family 
as part of a national population policy. 

Davis’s rhetorical intervention rocked the family planning industry as 
it was articulating itself to the population apparatus.!!* I deal with the 
implications of Davis’s claims in Chapter 4 as they circulated to produce 
a more aggressive antinatal policy through the discourse strategy of en- 
vironmentalism. However, the family planning industry regrouped and 
took the occasion of the Family Planning Services and Population Re- 
search Act of 1970 to distance themselves from the hard-liners in the pop- 
ulation apparatus and to present family planning as the most democratic 
solution to the population crisis. 
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Although community action programs would disappear with the 
Johnson administration, family planning as a technology of empower- 
ment was entrenched in the governing logics of America’s poverty pro- 
gram with the passage of the Family Planning Services and Population 
Research Act of 1970. The federal government would become the prime 
financial source for research on population problems and family plan- 
ning. In a direct response to Davis and green Malthusians (I describe this 
group in Chapter 4), Alan Guttmacher offered the rationale driving the 
governmentalization of family planning as the key to population policy 
in the United States: 


In the last year a number of prophets of doom have rushed into the head- 
lines to pronounce the verdict that voluntary fertility control is “insanity.” 
These men have little knowledge of the potential of improved family plan- 
ning programs and improvement in the delivery of services and techniques. 
They believe that population growth can be brought under control only 
through governmental coercion and decree. ... The appropriate response 
... İs to mobilize rapidly a total, coordinated U.S. program by Government, 
in collaboration with voluntary health services, in all our maximum effort to 
demonstrate to the world what voluntary fertility control can accomplish in 
a free society.!!9 


The fear of coercion motivated the federal government into proving 
that family planning, marked by familialization and deployed as a tech- 
nology of empowerment, could solve the population crisis. As | docu- 
ment in Chapter 4, the “prophets of doom,” identified by Guttmacher, 
were more than a threat to family planning as a technology of empower- 
ment; they were a threat to the primacy of development as the dominant 
discourse strategy of the population apparatus. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has accomplished three things. First, I have documented 
how the discourse of development intersected with the discipline of de- 
mography to problematize the population growth of the Third World 
and to represent it as a crisis in need of management. The discourse strat- 
egy of development mutated into a theory of modernization that advo- 
cated both economic growth and cultural change for the Third World 
based on the West as a disciplining norm. In so doing, modernization 
theory invented, problematized, and normalized the Third World in and 
through the circulation of the population apparatus. Two primary effects 
were posited. The first was that the construction of three worlds as a spa- 
tial imaginary for the distribution of the world’s population was an effect 
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of the interaction of demography, development, and the cold war. The 
second effect posited was that both development and demography be- 
came governmentalized in the United Nations and the nation-states of 
the Third World, creating a vast power/knowledge regime committed to 
the transformation of the cultural habits of their population in order to 
move them from a traditional society to a modern one. At the forefront of 
the cultural changes required of the population was the use of family 
planning. 

At the same time, I demonstrated that the international trajectory of 
the population apparatus was both constructed and challenged as it cir- 
culated through the governing logics of the United Nations. Although 
the demographic stumbling block had been asserted as the justification 
for the primacy of family planning, the World Population Plan of Action 
resisted this conceptualization and established development as the 
proper context for family planning. In other words, the international tra- 
jectory of the population apparatus asserted a development-first strategy 
that relegated family planning to one component in the construction of a 
development policy. 

In the second section of this chapter, I explicated how the family plan- 
ning industry was constructed in the United States in and through the 
governing rationality of familialization. The solution to the population 
crisis was dependent on the activation of the family as an agent in its res- 
olution. The family planning industry was a form of expertise that at- 
tached itself to the everyday lives of populations in order to offer advice 
on how to regulate the conjugal relations of the family. This was achieved 
through the circulation of “responsible parenthood” as a normalizing 
discourse. In other words, the responsible parent was the parent that 
used birth control. Planned Parenthood, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the federal government of the United States, and a vast array of 
“private” organizations became nodes in the family planning industry so 
as to advocate, research, and deploy the use of contraceptives as the so- 
lution to the population crisis. 

The third section of the chapter explored how the population crisis was 
domesticated in the United States. To do so, the discourse strategy of de- 
velopment problematized the reproductive practices of poor people as a 
contributing factor to their poverty. As the War on Poverty was launched, 
the population crisis interrogated the governing logics of the poverty 
programs by problematizing the impact of the “unwanted child” on the 
economic security of the poor. The problematization of the unwanted 
child served to transform family planning into a technology of empow- 
erment by which the poor could take responsibility for governing their 
reproductive practices. The poor were constituted both as subjects capa- 
ble of self-government and as active participants in their own subjection. 
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In other words, the power of the family planning industry was directed 
through the poor as much as it was directed at the poor. 

Finally, at the very moment of the consolidation of family planning in 
the governing apparatus of the United States, the effectiveness of family 
planning as a solution to the population crisis was challenged. Family 
planning’s problematization of the unwanted child as the key to the pop- 
ulation crisis and its reliance on familialization were deemed insufficient 
for the construction of a vigorous population policy. It was suggested 
that a successful population policy required vast changes in the role of 
the family and in the social and economic structures that motivated 
childbirth. However, the fear of coercion activated the family planning 
industry within the population apparatus to reiterate that accessibility of 
family planning was the key to defusing the population bomb. In other 
words, family planning was instantiated in the state apparatus of the 
United States, with the passage of the Family Planning Services and Pop- 
ulation Research Act of 1970, as a technology of empowerment. 

The dual trajectories of the discourse strategy of development and 
family planning as a technology of empowerment became the dominant 
vectors in the construction of the population apparatus. By 1974, the 
United States had emerged as the leader in the circulation of the popula- 
tion apparatus. Although the hard-liners were resisted at the Bucharest 
Conference, the practical logics of a large number of states and interna- 
tional organizations had been rearranged to govern the population crisis. 
In the next chapter, I track how the discourse strategy of containment in- 
tersected the logics of development in the governing rationality of the 
population apparatus. 
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3 


Containing Malthus 


In the previous chapter I described how the population apparatus was 
constructed and transformed by the discourse strategy of development. 
The coding of population growth as a problem in and through a devel- 
opment strategy generated an international debate that culminated at the 
Bucharest Conference and the signing of the World Population Plan of 
Action. This international debate blocked the primacy of family planning 
as the key solution to the population crisis by placing family planning 
services within a development-first logic. In other words, family plan- 
ning was advocated as a necessary but not sufficient solution to the pop- 
ulation crisis. Development was advocated as the best contraceptive, and 
family planning was relegated to one tactic in a development strategy 
that emphasized modernization. Modernization programs began target- 
ing the cultural dynamics of Third World nations in order to bring about 
the necessary habits, manners, and morals required for economic devel- 
opment. 

In the United States, the problematization of population growth was 
inserted into the governing procedures of the welfare state, contributing 
to the distribution of family planning services to poor families. Both in- 
ternationally and domestically, a family planning industry had been con- 
structed that advocated, researched, and distributed contraceptive tech- 
niques and knowledges. Yet, these family planning services were 
pursued within the context of a governing rationality of familialization. 
Familialization attempts to govern social problems by enlisting the fam- 
ily as an object of change at the same time as the family emerges as the 
primary agent entrusted with making the changes required for alleviat- 
ing the problem. Familialization contained the radical possibilities asso- 
ciated with the critiques of pronatalism by emphasizing the “unwanted 
child” as the primary source of the population crisis. Yet, linking the pop- 
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ulation crisis to the governing rationality of familialization positioned 
families, and not the state, as the core agents responsible for disarming 
the population bomb. 

This chapter maps a second vector in the fabrication of the population 
apparatus. This vector is marked by the problematization of population 
growth in and through the discourse strategy of containment. In order to 
accomplish this task, I focus on the articulation between containment 
strategies and development strategies in the international and domestic 
policies of the United States. A thick-description of the relationship be- 
tween the population apparatus and containment is jus-ified in the con- 
text of the United States because during the years between 1945 and 1975, 
the political containment of the Soviet Union was the central strategy of 
U.S. international policy. The conjunctural specificity of the population 
crisis in the context of an international strategy of (communist) contain- 
ment was an important determining factor in how the United States 
came to occupy a position of leadership in the worlding of Malthus. 

Containment also played a significant role in organizing the lives of 
citizens in the United States. Such concepts as the national security state, 
the warfare state, and the military-industrial-complex were invented and 
deployed as analytical tools for investigating the economic, political, and 
cultural transformation in the everyday lives of U.S. citizens brought 
about by the cold war. However, this book moves beyond claiming that 
the domestication of containment led to McCarthy, the House Un-Amer- 
ican Committee, Internal Security Acts, and Red Guards. The deploy- 
ment of a containment strategy is concerned with much more than the 
search for communists, the production of blacklists, the infiltration of 
“subversive” groups, and the militarization of the economy. ! 

In this book I argue that the discourse strategy of containment predates 
World War II and is primarily concerned with preserving and enhancing 
the health of the body politic through the regulation of social patholo- 
gies. A discourse strategy of containment divides a population through 
the creation of a cordon sanitaire. As Andrew Ross suggests, containment 
excludes certain populations and practices by keeping them outside of 
the social body at the same time as it identities a threat within the social 
body that must be neutralized.2 This enlarged conception of containment 
moves from a simple homology between American international and do- 
mestic policy associated with communism after World War H to a richer 
description of how containment strategies police the social body. Al- 
though the cold war, and specifica y communism, helped to problema- 
tize a particular population as a threat to security—at a particular mo- 
ment in time—communists were not the only threat to the public body. 

Containment strategies and their link to Malthusian discourses are 
deeply implicated in the governing rationality of modernity. The dis- 
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course strategy of containment has a unique role in the creation of public 
policy. It attempts to identify those practices and populations that 
threaten the health of the social body. As a discourse strategy, contain- 
ment creates a relational logic in which the individual subject must mon- 
itor how particular practices contribute to his or her individual health at 
the same time as he or she must account for how those practices affect the 
health of the sociai body. Therefore, policies are justified that contribute 
to the health of individual populations in order to preserve the health of 
the social body. This emphasis on the health of the population and its 
translation into the health of the social body needs to be understood both 
literally and figuratively. In a literal sense, the forces of modernization 
are deployed in an effort to decrease the mortality rates of the popula- 
tion. A whole ensemble of techniques are put together in an effort to in- 
crease the health and vitality of the population. As described in Chapter 
1, the emphasis on the health and longevity of a national population 
marks the emergence of modern forms of government with their empha- 
sis on the administration of life. Figuratively, the individual health/social 
health couplet allows the language of public health and disease to be de- 
ployed in order to pathologize particular practices as “unhealthy” for 
both the individual and the social body. To track the trajectory of con- 
tainment strategies, it is necessary to map the dispersion of these figura- 
tions about the health of the individual, social, nation, and/or world. 

Recall how the Malthusian intervention into the discourse strategy of 
containment breaks the Enlightenment homology between a healthy in- 
dividual body and a healthy social body. As discussed in Chapter 1, the 
body is problematized not only when it is sick but also when it is also 
healthy. There is a temporal dynamic to Malthus’s theory that conceptu- 
alizes the healthy body as always already (re)producing unhealthy bod- 
ies in the future. This rupture in the healthy body/healthy society ho- 
mology contributes to the absolute problematization of the body. Since 
there is no escape for the body, it occupies the center of social discourse. 
Yet, the homology between a healthy individual body and a healthy so- 
cial body is reinscribed by the emphasis on birth control as a solution to 
the Malthusian fears of overpopulation. 

The ability of Malthusian discourses to absolutely problematize the 
body, that is, define it as a problem, both when it is healthy and sick, con- 
tributes to the establishment of the population crisis after World War II. 
The primary cause of the rapid rise in population growth after World 
War II was the expansion of public health measures, which reduced the 
death rate. According to the Population Council: 


The attempt to control mortality is becoming the major social activity all 
over the world. The resulting decline in deaths is bringing about rapid 
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changes in population trends. The rate of population growth in many un- 
derdeveloped areas is now much greater than was ever experienced in Eu- 
ropean countries. In most of the others it will be so in the foreseeable future. 
And the population base is far larger than it ever was in Europe. Unless an 
effort equal to that made for the control of death is made for the control of 
fertility, and unless a reduction of births is achieved within a few decades, 
the hopes of great but underdeveloped nations for better conditions of life 
may prove futile, while the present standard of economically advanced na- 
tions will decline. Such a tragic failure to achieve high levels of living that 
should be possible could only bring disillusion, confusion, and the danger 
of resort to desperate measures.’ 


In this example, we are able to understand the absolute problematiza- 
tion of the body and the threat that population growth represents for the 
social body. As a decrease in mortality is achieved, the temporal dynamic 
of population growth threatens the health of the social body in the future 
by generating “disillusion, confusion, and desperate measures.” This ex- 
ample also previews the integral link between containment and develop- 
ment. The key to containment is the development of underdeveloped 
countries, but this can only be achieved through the regulation of repro- 
duction. The difference between the Population Council and Malthus is 
that fertility control, through the use of contraceptives, is no longer 
deemed a vice but valorized through the articulation between the dis- 
courses of development and containment concerned with promoting 
healthy bodies—specifically those of women and children. Consequently, 
the articulation between developing a healthy body and the need to con- 
tain the healthy body—a deeply contradictory articulation from the 
standpoint of Malthus—could be achieved through birth control. The 
emphasis on birth control as a solution to the population crisis reiterates 
Malthus’s absolute problematization of the body in order to promote the 
health of the social body by blocking the temporal dynamics of the 
power of population. 

To show how the population apparatus was constructed and sustained 
by the discourse strategy of containment | track how the population ap- 
paratus traveled through the international and domestic policies of the 
U.S. government. Internationally, two independent axes problematized 
the articulation between the population apparatus and containment. The 
first was an East/West axis that identified the problems of population 
growth in the Third World as a breeding ground for Soviet expansion. 
The second was a North/South axis that identified the problems of pop- 
ulation growth as intensifying the economic gap between the North and 
the South and how this condition might contribute to a war between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” The second axis took on more urgency in 
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the later part of the 1960s due to the perceived risks of nuclear weapons 
proliferation and the possibility of nuclear blackmail. 

On the domestic front, the containment-population nexus was orga- 
nized in an effort to regulate the population growth of American cities. In 
the 1960s the threat of urban pathologies to the social order acquired a 
new sense of urgency due to a number of riots (rebellions) in the major 
urban centers of the United States. The representations of the riots were 
marked by race, poverty, and population growth, and the interaction of 
these three elements helped to publicize and problematize the “racial 
ghetto” as a breeding ground for social pathologies. The coding of the 
“racial ghetto” as a place occupied by too many people with too few re- 
sources contributed to the deployment of the population apparatus to the 
urban centers of the United States in an effort to enhance social order. 

This chapter is divided into three sections. First, I account for the prob- 
lematization of Third World population growth in and through the inter- 
national strategy of containment. This section documents how the United 
States came to occupy a position of leadership in world politics and how 
this leadership contributed to the problematization of the power of pop- 
ulation in the “periphery.” The second section describes how the interna- 
tional development programs of the United States were articulated to the 
strategy of containment. This analysis investigates the relationship be- 
tween the Agency for International Development (USAID) and the pop- 
ulation apparatus. This institutional mechanism was a source of both 
friction and support for the transportation of the population apparatus to 
the Third World. The third section maps how the containment-popula- 
tion nexus was domesticated in order to solve the social problems associ- 
ated with increased urbanization in the United States. In particular, I 
focus on how the population dynamics associated with the “racial 
ghetto” were problematized as a threat to social order and how this prob- 
lematization contributed to the instantiation of the population apparatus 
in the United States. 


The Spatial Problematic of Containment 


In this first section I begin with Henry Luce’s influential essay “The 
American Century.” Luce contributed to the construction of a worldly 
ethos for the United States that pushed the country to take responsibility 
for governing the world in order to promote democracy at home. From 
here, I move to a series of essays by George Kennan on the spatial logics 
of Soviet containment. These essays provide evidence for two claims:(1) 
they mark the tension between Kennan’s idea of containment and the 
global reach of the American Century, and (2) they highlight the creation 
of a center / periphery geographical imagination that required the United 
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States to constantly place the periphery (the Third World) under strategic 
surveillance. Finally, I turn to how the population dynamics of the Third 
World were coded through the spatial reasoning of containment. The re- 
sult was two different scenarios for how population growth threatened 
the security interests of the United States. First, the periphery would be- 
come a site of competition between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, with the poverty caused by population growth contributing to the 
success of Soviet expansion. Second, the spatial grid of containment was 
reorganized around a North/South axis. 


The American Century: Creating a Worldly Ethos 


As the Nazi blitzkrieg rolled across Europe, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
proclaimed that the United States, in the name of national security, 
should become the “arsenal of democracy.”+ According to Roosevelt, the 
modern technology of war prevented the United States from pursuing an 
isolationist policy. The United States would need to pick a side, and it 
was becoming increasingly clear that the United States would support 
Great Britain in its “finest hour.” Yet, the inability of the United States to 
make this decision perplexed Henry Luce, the owner of the publication 
giant Time-Life. 

In February of 1941, Henry Luce wrote an extended editorial in Life 
magazine that attempted to evaluate the cause of America’s indecision. 
In this editorial, Luce identified the cause as a failure to recognize the 
most essential fact of the twentieth century, namely, the United States 
had become a world power. According to Luce: 


In the field of national policy, the fundamental trouble with America has 
been, and is, that whereas their nation became in the 20th century the most 
powerful and the most vital nation in the world, nevertheless Americans 
were unable to accommodate themselves spiritually and practically to the 
fact. Hence they have failed to play their part as a world power—a failure 
which has had disastrous consequences for them and for all of mankind. 
And the cure is this: to accept wholeheartedly our duty and our opportunity 
as the most powerful and vital nation in the world and in consequence to 
exert upon the world the full impact of our influence, for such purposes as 
we see fit and by such means as we see fit.5 


The failure to recognize the emergence of the United States as a world 
power was understood by Luce to be both spiritually and pragmatically 
debilitating for the people of America. World War II offered the United 
States the opportunity of world leadership. Its failure to embrace this 
leadership position was identified as the cause of disastrous conse- 
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quences (Nazi expansion), and the cure was to embrace our position as a 
world leader. 

The health of the twentieth century demanded the emergence of an 
“American Century.” Luce wrote that “the world of the 20th century, if it 
is to come to life in any nobility of health and vigor, must be to a signifi- 
cant degree an American Century.” In this short passage, Luce builds an 
equivalence between U.S. leadership—the American Century—and 
world health. This desire to transform the United States into a world 
power in order to produce a healthy world contributed to the transfor- 
mation of containment into a worldly discourse strategy. An important 
new couplet began to emerge that viewed social pathologies in terms of 
a healthy nation/healthy world couplet. The nation could no longer par- 
tition itself off from the pathologies of the world. Luce wrote: “And yet 
we also know that the sickness of the world is also our sickness. We, too, 
have miserably failed to solve the problems of our epoch. ... And so now 
all our failures and mistakes hover like birds of ill omen over the White 
House, over the Capitol dome and over this printed page. Naturally, we 
have no peace.”” The sickness, which had engulfed the nation and the 
world, is represented as a psychological inability to make decisions that 
correspond with reality. The cure for this sickness requires the United 
States to embrace reality, a reality marked by the emergence of the United 
States as a dominant world power. 

In order for the United States to embrace its historical destiny as world 
leader, Luce recognized that it would be necessary to overturn the isola- 
tionist predisposition created after World War I. The key to destabilizing 
the isolationist stance of the United States was to adopt a new spatial un- 
derstanding of the reality of America’s status as a world power. As a 
world power, the United States must accept its responsibility for manag- 
ing a “world-environment” that was inextricably intertwined with the 
development of American life. According to Luce: “America is responsi- 
ble, to herself as well as to history, for the world-environment in which 
she lives. Nothing can so vitally affect America’s environment as Amer- 
ica’s own influence upon it, and therefore if America’s environment is 
unfavorable to the growth of American life, then America has nobody to 
blame so deeply as she must blame herself.”® Although modes of subjec- 
tion are often analyzed at the level of the individual subject, this example 
activates a particular portrait of the nation-as-subject. America was posi- 
tioned within a new set of spatial logics that demanded recognition of its 
place in the world. Being so positioned, America had to recognize how 
these spatial logics required particular actions. World leadership, the 
construction of an American Century, offered itself as a mode of subjec- 
tion—an exercise that defined the nation as an active agent in its own 
welfare, in this case, the nation’s health. The call to take responsibility 
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marked the ethical requirement of this form of subjection. In this sense, 
we might say that the position of the United States in the world began to 
govern the United States by demanding that it take responsibility for the 
peace and progress of the world. The name for this mode of subjection 
was the American Century. 

For Luce, the failure of isolationists to understand the spatial demands 
associated with becoming a world power rendered their project morally 
and practically bankrupt. The “virus of isolationist sterility” required 
eradication if democracy was to survive in the United States and the 
world. The preservation of democracy now required a spatial solution. In 
Luce’s spatial logic, the United States must not only make the world safe 
for democracy but must lead the world if democracy was to be sustained 
in the United States. Once the survival of democracy in the United States 
was predicated on a worldly imaginary, the responsibility of leadership 
constructed an ethical pressure to disperse a way of life. 

The United States had to take the lead in the construction of this new 
moral order because Americans had become “the inheritors of all the 
great principles of Western civilization.”” As the heir to the ideals of 
Western civilization, the United States could no longer avoid taking re- 
sponsibility for the health of the world-environment. To put it simply, the 
United States had to spread the word. Luce argued, “It now becomes our 
time to be the powerhouse from which these ideals [of civilization] 
spread throughout the world and do their mysterious work of lifting the 
life of mankind from the level of the beasts to what the Psalmist called a 
little lower than the angels.”!° 

At this point, Luce confused Western civilization with civilization qua 
civilization, advancing an extreme faith in the power of ideas linked to a 
religious language that endowed the United States with a mission from 
God. The Nazis made Luce’s position reasonable by their growing occu- 
pation of Europe. Yet, on a descriptive level, this belief in America’s role 
as the spiritual powerhouse of Western civilization continued a process 
whereby the nation-as-subject was being activated so as to require the 
deployment of particular policies. For Luce, the time had come for a 
counteroffensive in defense of Western civilization, and this counterof- 
fensive went beyond the immediate exigency of fascism. 

The most significant component of Luce’s argument was that he placed 
the United States “in the world.” Once the United States was made 
worldly, he then created an ethical demand out of this new spatial logic 
whereby the United States must accept responsibility as a world power. 
The problematization of America-as-subject required the construction of 
an American Century to fulfill the nation’s destinv. The American Cen- 
tury was necessary for both the preservation of democracy in the United 
States and the dispersion of democracy throughout the world. In fact, the 
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preservation of democracy in the United States was now understood to 
be dependent on the dispersion of the ideals of Western civilization. The 
immediate exigency of fascism created the rhetorical context, but Luce’s 
spatial logics recognized that the battle between tyranny and freedom 
went beyond the immediate reality of the Nazis. According to Luce: 


In postulating the indivisibility of the contemporary world, one does not 
necessarily imagine that anything like a world state ... must be brought 
about in this century. Nor need we assume that war can be abolished. All 
that is necessary to feel—and to feel deeply—is that terrific forces of mag- 
netic attraction and repulsion will operate as between every large group of 
human beings on this planet. Large sections of the human family may be ef- 
fectively organized into opposition to each other. Tyrannies may require a 
large amount of living space. But Freedom requires and will require far 
greater living space than Tyranny. Peace cannot endure unless it prevails 
over a large part of the world. Justice will come near to losing all meaning in 
the minds of men unless Justice can have approximately the same funda- 
mental meanings in many lands and among many peoples." 


Freedom demanded space, and the echo of Hitler’s desire for Lebensraum 
was projected into the future as the reality of an indivisible world. No 
place could go untouched if the ideals of Western civilization were to re- 
tain their meaning. America’s insertion into the world and the responsi- 
bilities of leadership coalesced into an expansionist ethos in order to pre- 
serve the vitality of democracy. 


Red Spread and the Center/Periphery Problem 


In December of 1941 the bombing of Pearl Harbor shattered the isola- 
tionist faith. The United States entered World War II and emerged at its 
conclusion as a “superpower.” The United States was now inextricably 
“in the world” with occupation forces in Europe and Japan. The military 
alliance with the Soviet Union was quickly transformed into a set of poli- 
cies constructed around a strategy of Soviet containment. A new set of 
spatial logics designed to achieve a balance of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union would become the defining rationale of 
American international policy for the next forty-five years. Due to the 
work of others, it is not necessary to perform a thick description of the 
rhetorical apparatus that constituted the “origins” of the cold war and 
America’s Soviet containment strategy.!? Instead, I explore the spatial 
tensions in the international strategy of Soviet containment in order to 
demonstrate how they contributed to the problematization of the “pe- 


riphery.” 
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The chief architect of the postwar strategy of Soviet containment was 
George F. Kennan. Three documents are of particular importance: “The 
Long Telegram,” “The Sources of Soviet Conduct,” and the “Review of 
Current Trends: U.S. Foreign Policy, Prepared by the Policy Planning Staff 
of the State Department in 1948,” also known as “PPS 23.”13 When these 
three documents are read against each other, a particular spatial problem- 
atic is constructed concerning the strategy of containment: the problem of 
the “periphery.” Put differently, the question was, How should the United 
States respond to possible communist advances in those countries that 
were not considered an essential part of “Western civilization”? 

In the “Sources of Soviet Conduct,” Kennan publicized the strategy of 
containment. He wrote: “It is clear that the main element of any United 
States policy towards the Soviet Union must be that of a long term, pa- 
tient but firm and vigilant containment of Russian expansive tenden- 
cies.”!4 This document, published four months after the Truman Doctrine 
declared that “it must be the policy of the United States to support free 
peoples who are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or 
by outside pressures,” seemed to embrace a global theory of contain- 
ment.'5 Since the Soviet Union was represented as nurturing the seeds of 
its own destruction, Kennan believed that “this would of itself warrant 
the United States entering with reasonable confidence upon a policy of 
firm containment, designed to contront the Russians with unalterable 
counter-force at every point where they show signs of encroaching upon 
the interests of a peaceful and stable world.”!* What was left unanswered 
in this description was exactly what constituted the “interests of a peace- 
ful and stable world,” and more to the point, how the interests of the 
United States were to be evaluated in terms of possible Soviet expansion. 
A tension developed concerning the places where containment would 
need to be put into action. 

In another section of the “Sources of Soviet Conduct,” the spatial ten- 
sions of the strategy of containment begin to appear. Kennan argued that 
“the Soviet pressure against the free institutions of the western world is 
something that can be contained by the adroit and vigilant application of 
counter-force at a series of constantly shifting geographical and political 
points, corresponding to the shifts and maneuver of the Soviet policy, but 
which cannot be charmed or talked out of existence.”'7 In this statement 
an ambiguity exists as to whether Kennan was talking specifically about 
actually existing institutions of the West, in places like Europe, or 
whether Soviet pressures everywhere in the world are a threat to the 
“free institutions of the western world.” “PPS 23” holds an important 
clue to this spatial tension. 

In “PPS 23,” Kennan made a distinction between a foreign policy based 
on a universalistic approach and one based on a particularist approach. 
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For Kennan, the strategy of containment seemed to be locked into this 
duality. The universalistic approach corresponded to an effort to make 
the world resemble the legal and moral concepts of the United States. It 
came close to approximating the views of Henry Luce. A particularist ap- 
proach held that what was important was whether particular events in 
the world threatened the security of the United States. It did not matter 
whether these events took place in countries that resembled the United 
States nor whether the events themselves were consistent with the ideals 
of the United States. In “PPS 23,” Kennan claimed that this duality “finds 
its reflection in the Department of State, where the functional (or univer- 
salistic) concept vies with the geographic (or particularized) in the fram- 
ing and conduct of policy.’”18 

Kennan placed himself within the particularist camp and believed that 
a universalist conception of containment entailed an overextension of 
U.S. responsibilities. He argued: 


It is my own belief that in our pursuance of a workable world order we have 
started from the wrong end. Instead of beginning at the center, which is our 
own immediate neighborhood—the area of our own political and economic 
tradition—and working outward, we have started on the periphery of the 
entire circle, i.e., on the universalistic principle ... and have attempted to 
work inward. This has meant a great dispersal of our effort, and has brought 
perilously close to discredit those very concepts of a universal world order 
to which we are so attached.!9 


In other words, the United States needed to be careful about forcing its 
will on other peoples. It diverted scarce resources away from its own 
neighborhood and threatened to question the universal ideals it held by 
appearing to be heavy-handed in forcing other countries to comply with 
its standards of conduct. What should matter were the actions of the So- 
viet Union as they related to the United States and its neighborhood. 

One of the important implications of “PPS 23” is that the particularist 
approach is made equivalent to a geographical sensitivity to Soviet pres- 
sures. This geographical emphasis on protecting the center seems to posi- 
tion the institutions of the Western world as actually existing institutions in 
a particular place—North America and Europe. The globalism of the Tru- 
man Doctrine would seem to be attenuated. In protecting the center, Ken- 
nan had in mind more than military notions of counterforce. What was of 
primary importance was the establishment of self-confidence in the insti- 
tutions of the Western world and this began with the United States. 

In “The Long Telegram” Kennan made the link between international 
and domestic responsibilities regarding a strategy of containment. He 
wrote: 
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Much depends on the health and vigor of our own society. World commu- 
nism is like a malignant parasite, which feeds only on diseased tissue. This 
is the point at which domestic and foreign policies meet. Every courageous 
and incisive measure to solve internal problems of our own society, to im- 
prove self-confidence, discipline, morale and community spirit of our own 
people, is a diplomatic victory over Moscow worth a thousand diplomatic 
notes and joint communiqués. If we cannot abandon fatalism and indiffer- 
ence in face of deficiencies of our own society, Moscow will profit—Moscow 
cannot help profiting by them in its foreign policies.?° 


Beginning at home and expanding outward to the institutions of Eu- 
rope, the strategy of containment was predicated on the removal of those 
self-doubts and psychological fears that nourished the parasite of com- 
munism. The strategy of containment not only instantiated a national 
health/ world health couplet but also an individual health/world health 
and a center health/periphery health couplet. The strategy of contain- 
ment was now predicated on the psychological health of the individuals 
and nations in the center. Domestic forms of repression are not far off. 
But the importance of this example is how containment required the psy- 
chological disciplining of the United States. America must project an im- 
pression of its self-confidence and create in its own neighborhood—now 
understood to include Western Europe—that same self-confidence to in- 
sure its own health and vigor. 

Yet the spatial problematic of the center/ periphery returns due to this 
emphasis on the psychological health of the West. If the Soviet Union was 
able to shift its geographical points of pressure, how then might this shift 
affect the self-confidence of the center? The Truman Doctrine had decided 
that the European periphery (Greece) must be protected, and its globalism 
indicated a willingness to help all those who struggled against commu- 
nism. Even if a policy of particularism maintained that certain countries 
were not in the vital interests of the United States, might not the fall of 
those countries on the periphery threaten the self-confidence of the center? 

The periphery seemed to gain importance as a sight for projecting U.S. 
credibility as a world power. Kennan claimed in “The Sources of Soviet 
Conduct” that the United States must “create among the peoples of the 
world generally the impression of a country which knows what it wants 
... coping ... with the responsibilities of a World Power, and which has a 
spiritual vitality capable of holding its own among the major ideological 
currents of the time.”*! For the United States to pursue a strategy of Soviet 
containment, it was necessary to produce a sense of self-confidence in its 
own ideals as well as produce confidence in the “peoples of the world” 
that the ideals of the United States were a vital counterforce to the Soviet 
Union. A “loss” in the periphery would function as a sign argument that 
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the vitality of the United States to counter the Soviet Union was in doubt. 
In other words, the center health/periphery health couplet was reversed 
such that the health of the periphery was now the key to the center’s 
health, since a failure on the periphery would cut against the self-confi- 
dence of the center in the vitality of its own institutions and ideals. With a 
communist victory in China and a war on the Korean Peninsula, the confi- 
dence in U.S. power increasingly demanded the problematization of the 
periphery in order to warrant its status as a world power. 

The rhetorical structure of the U.S. strategy of containment was slowly 
negotiated in such a way as to problematize the periphery in order to 
protect the center. After Korea, a number of trouble spots on the periph- 
ery were moved into the strategic calculations of the center. The deploy- 
ment of U.S. troops to Lebanon, Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal, the Cuban Revolution, the U.S. invasion of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and Vietnam all signaled the concern of the United States with the ef- 
fects of losing ground on the periphery to perceived communist expan- 
sion. This fear of losing ground in the periphery was magnified because 
of the conjunctural specificity of the vast struggles of political decolo- 
nization throughout the Third World. This massive transformation in the 
colonial appendages of the center placed inextricable pressures on the 
strategy of containment to push the global reach of the United States out- 
ward so as to police the periphery. 

By the middle of the 1960s, “149 serious internal insurgencies” had been 
documented by the State Department.** The justification for policing the 
periphery was perhaps best expressed by John Foster Dulles: “The fact is 
that today any problem in any part of the world ramifies into almost every 
part of the world.” In the words of John F. Kennedy, the United States 
was “the watchman on the walls of world freedom.””4 In order to police 
the periphery, the U.S. military was deployed across the globe. According 
to Barnet: “On the average of once every eighteen months, U.S. military 
forces or covert paramilitary forces have intervened in strength in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America to prevent an insurgent group from seizing 
power or to subvert a revolutionary movement.”?> This massive expendi- 
ture in treasure and blood needed an explanation. Why had the periphery 
become so susceptible to revolutionary pathologies? In answering this 
question, the disarming of the population bomb became an integral com- 
ponent in the practical reasoning of containment. 


The Population Bomb and the 
Problematization of the Periphery 


The problematization of the periphery and the importance of population 
growth as an explanation for why the periphery had become susceptible 
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to revolutionary pathologies were conditioned by two independent but 
codetermining axes. The first axis was organized around the need to con- 
tain Soviet influence not only for psychological reasons of self-confidence 
but because the periphery had become an important source of raw mate- 
rials for the center. The second axis problematized the population growth 
of the periphery as a direct security risk due to the possibility of a war be- 
tween rich and poor nations. Both of these axes revolved around a shared 
presumption: Poverty increased the potential for Soviet advancement 
into the periphery and/or poverty would create a war between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” To contain the revolutionary pathologies of 
the periphery it would be necessary to increase the economic develop- 
ment of the periphery. Yet, as the previous chapter demonstrated, popu- 
lation growth had been identified as a primary reason why the periphery 
was unable to develop. 

In 1954, the Hugh Moore Foundation released a pamphlet titled “The 
Population Bomb.” By the eleventh edition (about 1965) the Hugh Moore 
Fund had distributed over one million copies. Given the importance of 
the atomic and hydrogen bombs as structuring devices in the popular 
consciousness, “the population bomb” is an important event in the rep- 
resentational history of the population apparatus. According to the Hugh 
Moore Fund: “Today the population bomb threatens to create an explo- 
sion as dangerous as the explosion of the H Bomb, and with as much in- 
fluence on prospects for progress or disaster, war or peace.”?* The 
metaphor of population growth as an exploding bomb highlights the se- 
curity risk built into the power of population. 

Fairfield Osborn publicized the U.S./Soviet axis of this grid of prob- 
lematization in 1953. He wrote: “The fierce and dreadful conflict now di- 
viding the East and the West is . . . a battle not only for the minds of men 
but for the resources of the earth—the inadequate resources—the re- 
sources which are fewer for each person the world over each day.” I re- 
turn to Fairfield Osborn in the next chapter, but in this example we can 
begin to appreciate the way in which all three discourse strategies—de- 
velopment, containment, and environmentalism—are stitched together 
in order to problematize the periphery. Osborn’s environmental concern 
with the limited resources of the earth also offers us a clue as to why the 
periphery was becoming so important to the center. 

Forrest Murden reiterated the importance of the resources of the pe- 
riphery for the United States. For Murden the periphery was in the midst 
of a revolution of rising expectations. In an article written for the Foreign 
Policy Association, he argued: 


In terms of resources the underdeveloped lands furnish many of the ingre- 
dients of which our economic and strategic strength is fashioned. Our dy- 
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namic and burgeoning economy has already made us dependent on the out- 
side world for many critical raw materials, and according to the Paley re- 
port, issued by the President’s Material Policy Commission in 1952, our raw 
materials requirements will be half again as large in another generation.?* 


The health of the U.S. economy was identified as being dependent on 
the “underdeveloped” nations. Murden was not so worried about a lack 
of resources as he was about the United States not being able to gain ac- 
cess to those resources. The U.S./Soviet rivalry contributed to the possi- 
bility of a disruption in the flow of these supplies from the periphery to 
the center. Murden argued that “to lose these supplies of valuable mate- 
rials would be serious enough, but to lose them to... the U.S.S.R. would 
be downright dangerous for the West.”?? For Murden the importance of 
the periphery as a source for raw materials and their growing importance 
as a market for U.S. exports justified the establishment of a permanent 
foreign USAID component to United States international relations. But 
the geographical maneuverings of the Soviet Union were never out of the 
sight of strategic planners in the United States. 

The demographer Philip Hauser made the relationship among popula- 
tion growth, poverty, and Soviet containment clear in an article for the 
World Academy of Sciences: 


The international political situation . . . gives a special significance to explo- 
sive population growth. For present and future rates of population growth 
may, indeed, prevent underdeveloped nations from raising their levels of 
living. . . . To the extant that underdeveloped nations are frustrated in their 
efforts to advance their living standards, they will, it may be presumed, be 
more open to the blandishments of the Communist bloc. Furthermore, if the 
underdeveloped Communist nations demonstrate that they can achieve 
more rapid economic progress than the underdeveloped Western nations, 
the free way of life may well be doomed. Success or failure in this fateful 
contest may well hinge on the ability of the nations involved to decrease 
their rates of population growth.» 


In this passage, Hauser articulates the demographic stumbling block to 
the U.S./Soviet axis of containment. In doing so, he advanced two inde- 
pendent claims. First, poverty breeds Soviet expansion. Second, if the pe- 
ripheral nations within the Soviet sphere of influence are able to develop 
economically in relation to those nations within the influence of the West, 
then the confidence in the economic institutions of the United States as a 
counterforce to the Soviet Union will be threatened. Both claims were 
predicated on the rationale that a high rate of population growth would 
prevent these nations from achieving their development goals. 
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By the elections of 1964 the population crisis was being represented as 
the most important issue of the presidential campaign. Representative 
Morris Udall claimed that “this presidential year we shall debate 
Medicare, civil rights, big government, control of nuclear bombs, and all 
the rest. But looking ahead three or four presidential elections, I venture 
to predict that the population bomb may soon overshadow them all.”*! 
In this same newsletter, he reiterated the logic that population growth in 
the developing world contributed to poverty and that poverty was an 
important determining factor in Soviet expansion. At the Gruening Hear- 
ings in the summer of 1965, Udall testified that “many of the problems of 
the world ... so many of the revolutions, the troubles, so much of the 
starvation and the instability ... go back to the fact the world’s popula- 
tion has exploded.”*? From the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, the power of 
population in the periphery to threaten a war between the periphery and 
the center (North/South axis) gained momentum. 

A second axis in the problematization of Third World population and 
its articulation to a strategy of containment was predicated on the possi- 
bilities that poverty in the periphery might cause a war between the 
“haves” and the “have-nots.” Recall that Murden had identified the 
Third World as a site of raising expectations. If population growth con- 
tinued to produce poverty in the periphery at the same time as the center 
continued to expand economically, the possibilities of conflict would in- 
crease as the resentment of the “have-nots” intensified. Bertrand Russell 
advanced the basic thesis of this axis in 1964: 


Nothing is more likely to lead to an H-bomb war than the threat of univer- 
sal destitution through overpopulation. . . . Poverty and undernourishment 
will increase in many of the most important parts of the world during at 
least the next twenty vears.... The downward trend will continue until the 
growth of population has been slowed up. The deterioration in living con- 
ditions must be expected to produce increasing discontent and increasing 
envy of the more prosperous parts of the world. Such feelings tend to pro- 
duce war even if, on a sane survey, war can bring no good to anybody.® 


This example reiterates the absolute problematization of the Third World 
body by transporting to that body the Malthusian misery of war as a con- 
sequence of population growth. 

In 1965, this emergent North/South axis had become part of the grow- 
ing problematization of population growth forwarded by the Gruening 
Hearings. Senator Clark testified: “If we fail to do all we can to help them 
recognize and combat their population problems, their disappointments 
will be our responsibility--and we shall have to pay the penalty in in- 
creasing tensions between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots,’ and perhaps, 
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ultimately, war.”*4 Once again, we have the construction of an ethical im- 
perative. This time, however, it is a call for the United States to accept re- 
sponsibility for governing the population crisis. 

Philip Hauser also testified at the Gruening Hearings. At the hearings, 
Hauser fine-tuned the North/South axis of the containment grid: 


It may be that coming decades may witness the emergence of a North-South 
rather than an East-West alignment. The southern areas, which with the ex- 
ception of Oceania are economically backward, may achieve an increasing 
awareness of an identity of interests. If such a North-South alignment were 
to develop, Oceania would be identified with the “have” nations and East 
Asia, including Communist China, with the “have-nots.” The need for pop- 
ulation control, therefore, will still remain crucial to the alleviation of world 
tensions.?5 


The spatial dynamics created by the East/West axis viewed the underde- 
veloped nations as the uncommitted battleground between the “free 
world” and the “communist world.” However, for Hauser, this spatial 
logic might be transformed into a world in which the Soviet Union was 
identified with the West, thus, creating a spatial dynamic of only two 
worlds—the haves (North) and the have-nots (South). 

The concern about poverty and starvation in the periphery caused by 
population growth and the possibility of a nuclear periphery reached the 
Central Intelligence Agency in 1974. No doubt a new sense of urgency 
was established due to the proliferation of nuclear weapons in both 
China and India—two of the nations most publicized as experiencing a 
Malthusian crisis. As Donaldson reports: “The Central Intelligence 
Agency saw population growth and concurrent food shortages leading to 
a worst-case scenario in which ‘nuclear blackmail is not inconceivable’ as 
‘militarily powerful, but nonetheless hungry nations’ try to move into 
territory or get enough food.” The security problematic of a hungry, 
overpopulated, and nuclear Third World contributed to the cold war 
paranoia of the United States and reinforced efforts to police the power of 
population in the periphery.” 

The problematization of the periphery’s population growth served as a 
warrant for the United States to become an active member of the popula- 
tion apparatus. Between 1965 and 1975, the United States would become 
the leader in the transportation of family planning to the Third World as 
the solution to the population crisis. However, the attempts to create 
policies to counteract population growth were slow in coming. In partic- 
ular, the state apparatus of the United States was hesitant to become an 
active force in the distribution of birth control. To begin to track how the 
United States became the world’s leader in the distribution of family 
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planning services it is necessary to describe the institutional history of 
family planning within the context of U.S. development programs as 
they impacted the strategy of containment. 


Transporting the Containment-Development 
Nexus to the Periphery 


In November of 1958, President Eisenhower established a commission to 
investigate the dynamics of U.S. military assistance. This commission, 
known as the Draper Commission, was increasingly committed to inves- 
tigating the relationship between military assistance and economic assis- 
tance.°8 Working from the assumption that the Soviet threat to the eco- 
nomic, military, and political goals of the United States was greater than 
ever, the Draper Commission acquired data on a large number of vari- 
ables that might affect the policies of the United States. One such piece of 
data was Hugh Moore’s pamphlet The Population Bomb. In section five of 
the third report, the Draper Commission highlighted the link between 
population growth and economic development: “No realistic discussion 
of economic development can fail to note that development efforts in 
many areas of the world are being offset by increasingly rapid popula- 
tion growth.”* The reiteration of the demographic stumbling block 
served as the structuring demographic theory of the report. For the 
Draper Commission, it was in the periphery that population growth was 
most detrimental to economic development: “The seriousness of [the 
population] problem is increased by the fact that the major population 
growth is taking place in the economically underdeveloped areas. . . . 
Unless the relationship between the present trends of population growth 
and food production is reversed, the already difficult task of economic 
development will become a practical impossibility.” 

The problematization of the population dynamics in the periphery 
contributed to the following recommendations: 


We recommend: That in order to meet more effectively the problems of eco- 
nomic development, the United States (1) assist these countries with which 
it is Cooperating in economic USAID programs, on request, in the formula- 
tion of their plans designed to deal with the problem of rapid population 
growth, (2) increase its assistance to local programs relating to maternal and 
child welfare in recognition of the immediate problem created by rapid pop- 
ulation growth, and (3) strongly support studies and appropriate research as 
part of its own Mutual Security Program, within the United Nations and 
elsewhere, leading to the availability of relevant information in a form most 
useful to individual countries in the formulation of Practical programs to 
meet the serious challenge posed by rapidly expanding populations.#! 
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At the press conference to publicize the findings of the report, Eisen- 
hower was surprised by the reception that the population components ot 
the report received. When asked about the birth control implications of 
the Draper Report, Eisenhower remarked, “I cannot imagine anything 
more emphatically a subject that is not a proper political or governmen- 
tal activity or function or responsibility.” Eisenhower backed off from 
the family planning implications of the report and passed it on to the 
Congress without an official comment. 

In 1961, John F. Kennedy established the United States Agency for In- 
ternational Development (USAID) as part of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
The establishment of USAID signaled the commitment of the United 
States to a two-prong policy in containing the Soviets: first, military as- 
sistance, and second, economic assistance. In other words, the strategy of 
Soviet containment would be articulated to the strategy of development. 
The Agency for International Development was placed within the De- 
partment of State and was given authority to establish long-term eco- 
nomic development programs along with the role of supervising the 
transfer of U.S. military assistance programs. At the same time as the 
Agency for International Development was being organized, Kennedy 
quietly reversed Eisenhower’s “no policy policy” on Third World popu- 
lation. Although the distribution of birth control devices was not advo- 
cated, the Kennedy administration did embark on a research and devel- 
opment program concerned with analyzing the relationship between 
population and development and offered technical assistance to govern- 
ments who requested information on population dynamics. Yet, the bu- 
reaucratic demands of organizing and managing USAID kept it from be- 
coming active in this endeavor until 1965. Before focusing on the 
institutional history of USAID and family planning, I explore the rela- 
tionship between containment and development articulated by USAID.* 

Three tactics guided USAID’s articulation of communist containment 
to development. The first was the establishment of development pro- 
grams in order to contain communist expansion. This tactic reiterated the 
logic that poverty created a breeding ground for revolutionary patholo- 
gies. The second tactic consisted of providing military assistance in the 
areas of counterinsurgency and domestic police forces. The second tactic 
was advanced as a necessary component of USAID policies in order to 
support the goal of development. The third tactic consisted of a “cultural 
policy” dedicated to the training of foreign nationals in their particular 
specialties as well as in the political and economic values of the United 
States. This third tactic was advanced as a necessary ideological compo- 
nent for the acceptance of USAID programs. 

In 1964, representatives of USAID set out the rationale for their devel- 
opment programs. At the heart of their development strategy was the 
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containment of communist expansion. Frank Coffin, then deputy director 
of USAID, testified: 


Our basic, broadest goal is a long-range political goal. It is not development 
for the sake of sheer development. . . . The question often arises whether the 
primary objective of the program is anti-Communist or whether it is pri- 
marily designed to support economic development. The answer is, of 
course, that it is both. In the world as it is today the distinction is not a real 
one. Despite its tactical moves, communism today remains an aggressive 
force dedicated to the subjugation of the independence of all nations by 
force, subversion, or persuasion. The dominant mission of the USAID pro- 
gram is to assist the efforts of the less developed countries to become 
stronger, more stable, and more successful in defending their freedom. Suc- 
cess in these efforts is the most important condition to preventing the spread 
of communism.“ 


The articulation between containment and development strategies was 
made possible by the reiteration that poverty was a breeding ground for 
communism. 

The second tactic was a program of military assistance, in particular, 
counterinsurgency. The connection between military assistance and eco- 
nomic assistance was deemed necessary so that recipient countries of 
USAID programs would not be forced to divert scarce resources. Coffin 
reasoned that 


It is also our object to promote and support specifically the will and ability 
to defend against aggression and subversion where these threaten, since we 
recognize that these remain major threats to growth, freedom and stability. 
Security against subjugation trom within or without remains an indispens- 
able precondition to effective carrving out of programs to develop freedom 
and justice. Unhappily, active and potential aggressive threats, especially 
from China and Cuba at present, still require defensive measures by a large 
number of countries which they can ill afford. Our military assistance pro- 
gram and a considerable portion of our economic USAID is needed to en- 
able them to meet these dangers, successfully without undermining their 
political and economic stability.45 


In particular, the Agency for International Development focused its train- 
ing Programs on counterinsurgency, therefore contributing to the disper- 
sion of U.S. military personal throughout the periphery. However, 
USAID's training programs were much broader than counterinsurgency. 

The third tactic in the USAID strategy was the creation of a cultural 
policy program for participants in its training programs. By the middle of 
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the 1960s, USAID was training 6,000 foreign nationals in technical and 
professional fields. Coffin explained that 


Upon arrival in the United States all participants attend a 5 day program at 
the Washington International Center, which under a contract with USAID 
provides a carefully planned series of lectures concentrating on our Govern- 
ment, the economy, education, race relations, U.S. institutions, traditions, 
values, and general customs. ... Supplementing the basic seminars are 
films, selected literature, and tours. ... Beginning in Washington and con- 
tinuing throughout his stay, the participant has opportunity to experience 
American life and institutions as a supplement to his formal training pro- 
grams.*6 


USAID’s cultural policy did not end after the participant left Washing- 
ton or completed his/her training program. USAID set up an elaborate 
network of institutions and activities in order to “follow up” the educa- 
tion once the participant returned home. Coffin outlined some of these 
programs: 


1. Continuing contacts (personal and written, professional and social) be- 
tween USAID mission officers and returned participants. 

2. Organization of technical conferences, workshops, and seminars on a 
national and regional scale in a majority of missions. 

3. Presentation of certificate of achievement awards to participants for 
successful completion of training abroad in 47 countries. 

4. Promotion and support of USAID alumni associations in 36 countries. 

5. Publication by USAID missions, or by the host country alumni associa- 
tions, of 16 periodic newsletters or professional journals. 

6. Membership in American professional societies by 44 percent of re- 
turned participants. 

7. Use of returned participants by more than 50 percent of the missions to 
orient new participants departing for training abroad. 

8. Organization of English language courses by seven missions to enable 
returned participants to further their English competency after return 
home. 

9. Publication of directories or returned participants by 20 missions. In ad- 
dition, 20 missions are compiling information for directories to be pub- 
lished. 

10. Provision of additional training through correspondence courses di- 
rectly related to the training received in the United States.” 


The linkage between development programs, particularly in the agri- 
cultural sector of recipient countries, and training programs contributed 
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to the first tentative step to include family planning in the governing log- 
ics of the Agency for International Development. USAID’s cultural policy 
also functioned as a mechanism for the production of a global network of 
experts capable of governing development. 

As discussed in the following chapter, the mid-1960s witnessed a 
global food crisis, with India serving as the representative anecdote for 
the Malthusian crisis that awaited the Third World if food production 
and population growth were not brought back into a sustainable bal- 
ance. The food crisis served to galvanize support for research on and de- 
velopment advise to Third World nations that requested information on 
family planning. In 1965, the Food for Peace program (PL 480) had been 
shifted out of the agriculture department and placed within the jurisdic- 
tion of USAID, and by the conclusion of the legislative maneuvering on 
the Food for Peace Act of 1966, family planning had begun to assert it- 
self as a component of the self-help agricultural policies supported by 
USAIDHS 

In 1965 the Agency for International Development allocated $2 million 
for research and development in population dynamics and family plan- 
ning. The family planning component of USAID’s budget was a shift 
from its 1962 policy of simply offering demographic research assistance. 
Requests for information on establishing family planning programs was 
directed toward private agencies. In 1965, following Johnson’s call in the 
State of the Union address to increase the U.S. commitment to solving the 
population crisis, USAID began to offer direct assistance to countries 
who requested information on family planning services. At the Gruening 
Hearings, USAID set out its policy concerning family planning: 


Since 1962 USAID has encouraged the collection and analysis of population 
growth data and study of attitudes about family planning, but until recently 
requests for information and assistance in family planning have been re- 
ferred to appropriate agencies. USAID now considers requests for technical 
assistance, including the training of family planning workers. Where appro- 
priate, the requests will continue to be referred to private agencies. USAID 
will also consider requests for commodity assistance. USAID will not con- 
sider requests for contraceptive devices or equipment for manufacture of contracep- 
tives (my emphasis).49 l 


By 1965 family planning had become a part of USAID's governing tech- 
niques. However, the emphasis was on research and information, not on 
the distribution of contraceptives. 

The emphasis on training in family planning should not be underap- 
preciated. As the section on USAID’s cultural policy indicated, training 
programs were a significant component in USAID’s containment strat- 
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egy. The emphasis on training family planning experts served as a cata- 
lyst for creating population programs at universities in the United States. 
As the New York Times reported: 


One of the political problems in implementing the new policy [of offering 
technical assistance on family planning] the Agency [for International De- 
velopment] has discovered is a shortage, even in this country, of medical 
personnel and technicians trained in carrying out birth control programs. As 
a result the Agency has given contracts to the University of California, Notre 
Dame, John Hopkins University and the University of North Carolina to de- 
velop training programs in population control for foreign and American stu- 
dents. 


The USAID budget for training and development created the economic 
conditions for the establishment of both foreign and domestic experts in 
family planning. USAID also contributed to the establishment of research 
centers, particularly in Latin America, dedicated to investigating the 
population dynamics of that region. Perhaps the most important Latin 
American research organization was the Center for Latin American De- 
mographic Studies (CELADE). USAID grants were deployed in order to 
“train Latin American demographers and perform demographic research 
in Latin America [and] to enable CELADE to conduct studies on the eco- 
nomic, religious, cultural, and social factors to family fertility and popu- 
lation growth; to educate and stimulate awareness of and action for solu- 
tion of population problems.”5! The early role of the Agency for 
International Development in the population apparatus concerned the 
creation of experts in demography, family planning, and the complex 
array of factors contributing to population growth. 

From 1962 to 1967 population programs within USAID were carried 
out by the Office of Technical Cooperation and Research under the aus- 
pices of the Health Services division. This bureaucratic positioning of 
U.S. population programs marked an important event in USAID's con- 
ceptualization of family planning as a tactic in the discourse strategy of 
containment, understood as the literal containment of disease. Public 
health programs were advocated because of “their contribution to eco- 
nomic development and other foreign policy objectives of the United 
States.”52 Rapid growth in population was identified as a main determi- 
nant in the spread of disease in the developing world. Philip Lee, the di- 
rector of Health Services, stated that “there are a variety of .. . factors 
which contribute to the presence of these problems [of disease]. There are 
two determinants that are of particular importance in the fields of med- 
ical and public health. Poor environmental sanitation . . . and rapid rates 


of population growth.”°? 
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With this example we are able to return to the theme discussed earlier 
in this chapter concerning the absolute problematization of the body. The 
early history of family planning within the Health Services of USAID re- 
iterated the process of problematizing the body: It was unhealthy and the 
reproducing body was identified as a determinant in the spread of dis- 
ease. Public health programs were justified as an important tactic in eco- 
nomic and social development, and the reduction in population growth 
rates was understood to be a necessary requirement for containing the 
spread of disease. However, public health measures were identified as a 
cause of the population crisis in the developing world. Perhaps recogniz- 
ing the Malthusian irony of a situation in which public health measures 
promoted population growth, which in turn spread disease, the history 
of funding for family planning programs follows an inverse relationship 
to the funding for public health programs.” 

The Agency for International Development resisted a role in the direct 
distribution of contraceptives. This resistance was probably an out- 
growth of its belief that the long-range goals of U.S. development pro- 
grams would be defeated “if our [U.S.] development assistance appears 
to be a short range, tactical vehicle for imposing a catechism of specific 
doctrines and dogma on other countries.” That is, given the uncertain 
political and cultural dynamics associated with family planning, USAID 
may have wanted to avoid being seen as advocating a population policy 
or giving support to the implicit demand that family planning programs 
were a self-help condition for receiving assistance. However, pressured 
in such forums as the Gruening Hearings and by the congressional sup- 
port for family planning as an important component in the solution to 
the world food crisis, USAID began distributing contraceptives in 1967. 

In March of 1967, then director of USAID William Gaud reorganized 
some of the elements within the USAID bureaucracy and created the Of- 
fice of the War on Hunger.* This office was primarily concerned with the 
coordination of long-term agricultural policies emphasizing private sec- 
tor involvement and self-help. The Office for the War on Hunger also be- 
came the site for the Population Service. The Population Service would 
provide “leadership, coordination, and assistance” in the technical areas 
of family planning and population dynamics. 

This bureaucratic reshutfling of USAID and the placement of the Pop- 
ulation Service in the Office of the War on Hunger signaled a transfor- 
mation in USAID programs associated with family planning. Family 
planning services were now pursued in the context of the world food cri- 
sis as opposed to being deployed as a public health technology. One of 
the vectors in U.S. food policy was the articulation between U S. devel- 
opment and containment strategies. The population/family planning 
programs of the United States were conceptualized as a necessary pre- 
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requisite for achieving a sustainable balance between population growth 
and agricultural production. The priority placed on solving the world 
food crisis was deemed an essential component in blocking the revolu- 
tionary pathologies of the periphery. President Johnson remarked: 
“Hunger’s unceasing anguish drains hope, crushes aspirations, and ob- 
structs the generation of programs of self-help. The threat of starvation 
sets man against man, citizen against government, leading to civil strife 
and political unrest.”57 

The director of the Population Service (soon to be renamed the Office 
of Population) was Reimert Thorolf (R. T.) Ravenholt. Ravenholt was a 
family planning “hawk” and a tireless advocate for population control. 
As Donaldson comments: “No one better represents the bullish Ameri- 
can certitude that we knew how to solve the problem of rapid population 
growth than Reimert Thorolf Ravenholt.”5§ Ravenholt embraced the po- 
litical philosophy of technocratic realism that seemed to provide the sub- 
structure of Johnson’s international policy. Technocratic realism func- 
tioned to transform all global problems into a problem of applied 
rationality.5 The solution to the population crisis existed in the formation 
of the proper techniques for collecting data, developing the right type of 
contraceptive (pill or IUD), and distributing those findings and services 
to a target audience. 

With a family planning “hawk” as director, the Population Service be- 
came the main beneficiary of the May 1967 decision to lift the ban on con- 
traceptives and manufacturing assistance in their production. According 
to an internal document of USAID: “By removing contraceptives and 
equipment for their manufacture from the list of ineligible commodities, 
greater freedom is afforded the Agency to consider fully all the needs of 
family planning programs and related activities for each country con- 
cerned.” In a span of five years, USAID had gone from a tentative pro- 
gram in demographic research to a full-fledged population policy that 
included the financing, manufacturing, and distribution of contracep- 
tives. USAID had become the primary institution within the United 
States responsible for governing the population crisis. In so doing, 
USAID contributed to the (third) worlding of Malthus. 

Two more events deserve consideration in the family planning history 
of USAID. In fiscal year 1968, the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 was 
amended with Title X—Programs Relating to Population Growth. In 
adding Title X to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, the Agency for In- 
ternational Development reported that “Congress gave a specific man- 
date—through the appropriate executive agencies and the foreign 
USAID program—to help developing countries and institutions to carry 
out programs in population/family planning.”*! “Earmarking” $35 mil- 
lion to be used specifically for family planning and population pro- 
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grams materialized this mandate. The congressional desire to earmark, 
that is, to control how USAID would use some of its funding, provoked 
challenges by William Gaud centered on program flexibility. Notwith- 
standing Gaud’s challenges, Congress signaled its commitment to solv- 
ing the population crisis through the distribution of family planning ser- 
vices. 

The second event of 1968 concerns the explicit reworking of family 
planning programs into the self-help agricultural policies pursued in the 
Food for Peace program. According to USAID: 


The 1968 P.L. 480 Act extending the Food for Peace program earmarked 
funds for population-related programs. . . . The so-called “self-help” section 
of the Act was amended to read: “The President shall consider the extent to 
which the recipient country . . . is carrying out voluntary programs of popu- 
lation control” among the self-help measures that the President should con- 
sider before entering into an USAID agreement, thus making family plan- 
ning an important factor to be considered in extending USAID to a country 
under the P.L. 480 act.® 


Although USAID resisted making family planning a condition for food 
assistance in 1965, Congress mandated family planning as a self-help 
condition by fiscal year 1968. 

By 1968, USAID had become the primary institutional mechanism 
within the United States in the training, financing, and distribution of 
family planning services to the Third World. By 1972, USAID boasted 
that it had become the world leader in a number of population programs. 
USAID was the number one contributor to the United Nations Fund for 
Population Activities and had become the principal contributor to a host 
of global nongovernmental organizations, for example, International 
Planned Parenthood, the Pathfinder Fund, and the Population Council. 
USAID also had extended bilateral assistance to more than 35 countries 
and was the principal source of contraceptives to 70 nations. Finally, 
USAID was the leading financial supporter of applied research in family 
planning.” The years 1965 to 1972 mark the period of intense maneuver- 
ing for the population apparatus as it attached itself to the governing log- 
ics of the United States. With the support for the United States Agency 
for International Development, the population apparatus was given the 
material resources necessary to travel to the Third World. However, it 
would be a mistake to believe that the discourse strategy of containment 
was limited to transporting Malthus to the Third World; it also con- 


tributed to the deployment of family planning to the urban centers of the 
United States. 
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Containing Urban Pathologies at Home: 
Race and the Population Apparatus 


The “baby boom” in the United States after World War II took place at the 
same time as the population and size of U.S. cities were growing. 
Mitchell Gordon’s book Sick Cities: Psychology and Pathology of American 
Urban Life, first published in 1963 and reissued in 1965, offers a starting 
point for mapping the conjunctural specificity that contributed to prob- 
lematizing the city in and through a discourse strategy of containment. 
As the title indicates, Mitchell believed that the city had become dis- 
eased. Due to the use of the automobile, the construction of an interstate 
highway system, and the creation of the suburbs, the growth of the city 
was identified as promoting the diseases of urban sprawl, which in- 
cluded clogged streets, dying public transit, blight, air and water pollu- 
tion, growing lawlessness, diverging educational opportunities, neglect 
of park space, and a lack of governmental response to these problems. 
Mitchell performs a translation of city problems into the discourse of 
containment, broadly understood, but also reiterates the self-confidence 
standard of Soviet containment. Recall that for Kennan, the key to pur- 
suing a strategy of Soviet containment was predicated on the ability of 
the United States to develop the self-confidence and self-discipline nec- 
essary for solving its domestic problems. Mitchell placed the sick city 
within this geopolitical context when he commented that 


With all but 10 percent of the nation’s population headed for the city within 
the foreseeable future, efforts to improve the nation’s urban environment 
become highly pertinent in the peacetime competition between the free and 
the Communist world. The way Americans live at home inevitably will af- 
fect the nation’s prestige abroad. In addition, the nation’s economic effi- 
ciency is bound up in its urban condition. Unless nuclear war brings whole- 
sale destruction first, the city cannot help but serve as the proving ground 
for rival ways of life. 


The Soviet-U.S. rivalry for the hearts and minds of the world’s popula- 
tion helped to magnify almost every domestic problem as threat to the 
nation’s security. For Mitchell, population growth threatened to overrun 
the resources of the city. He projected that “if present trends continue, the 
day will come when there is ‘standing room only’ in America.” The re- 
iteration of Karl Sax’s trope of “standing room only” suggests how the 
fears produced by the population apparatus were transforming public 
discourse about the health of the city. It was not long before the “sick 
city” would go up in flames. 
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In the summer of 1965 the African-American population of Los Ange- 
les revolted against police brutality burning a large section of South Cen- 
tral Los Angeles to the ground. The social pathologies of the city were 
now given a new sense of urgency, and the need to contain these patholo- 
gies became a guiding rationale of U.S. domestic policy. The Los Angeles 
riots, as well as a series of subsequent riots between 1965 and 1968, cre- 
ated the opportunity for the post-World War II transformations in urban 
demographics to be captured by the population apparatus. Three charac- 
teristics of urban populations were particularly important for the prob- 
lematization of the U.S. city in ways useful for building the population 
apparatus: first, the race and place of city populations in terms of their 
movements and where they lived in the city; second, the relationship be- 
tween race and place and the outbreak of social pathologies; and third, 
the impact of differential fertility rates and the availability of family plan- 
ning programs in the city based on the variables of race and place. The 
domestication of the population-containment nexus in the United States 
was primarily an effect of the distribution logics associated with where 
people lived as opposed to raw increases in population growth. The re- 
sult was a peculiar change in the portrait of the Malthusian couple: It was 
no longer a couple but was increasingly portraved as a single black 
woman. 


Race and Place in Urban America 


In December of 1965, the California Governor's Commission on the Los 
Angeles riots submitted its report. The Los Angeles riots took place in an 
area of Los Angeles known as South Central that included Watts. Al- 
though the riots moved beyond Watts, this area has become the geo- 
graphical synecdoche for the riots. The commission reterred to the living 
conditions of Watts as “neither slums nor urban gems.” At the same time, 
their description of the demographic dynamics of Los Angeles pointed 
out two important distributional characteristics of the population: first, 
the urbanization of the African American, and second, the suburbaniza- 
tion of the middle class.°” 

The first important demographic characteristic concerned the urban- 
ization of African Americans. The commission reported that 


World War Il marked the commencement of an explosive growth in Los An- 
geles’ Negro population. In 1940, approximately 75,000 Negroes lived in the 
county; by the end of World War II, this figure had doubled. ... In the post- 
war years, the growth continued; presently, the county’s Negro population 
stands at about 650,000, an almost tenfold increase since 1940.58 
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This growth in the African-American population took place in a par- 
ticular region of Los Angeles known as South Central. The commission 
also documented a pattern of racial segregation: “Of the entire Negro 
population in Los Angeles, 88.6 percent resides in areas considered seg- 
regated, concentrated for the most part in the 46.5 square miles of south 
central Los Angeles placed under curfew last August.”® In analyzing the 
racial demographics of South Central Los Angeles, the commission of- 
fered a specific case study of the dual process of African-American ur- 
banization and white out-migration resulting in concentrations of 
racially segregated areas of the city. The commission stated: 


As Los Angeles’ Negro population began to spiral upward in World War II, 
the new arrivals understandably gravitated to the areas already occupied by 
Negroes—Central Avenue and Watts. Accentuating the concentration here 
was the fact that deed restrictions and other forms of discriminatory prac- 
tices made it extremely difficult, often impossible, for Negroes to purchase 
or rent homes in many sections of the city and county. As a result, Watts 
soon filled up and Negro neighborhoods began to expand to adjacent areas 
to the north, south and west. As they did, Los Angeles saw Caucasians fol- 
lowing the same pattern which other cities had witnessed: They moved out 
when the Negro population in any particular neighborhood increased to ap- 
preciable proportions. Thus over the course of a quarter of a century did the 
large majority of the Negro population in Los Angeles, as elsewhere, come 
to reside in segregated areas.” 


The racing and placing of urban populations was an important event 
in the domestication of the population apparatus in the United States be- 
cause these variables pointed to the need for the state to take responsibil- 
ity for regulating these demographic dynamics. The racing and placing 
of the population of Los Angeles suggested that social pathologies in the 
city had an explanation in the interaction between demographics and 
poverty. 

At the Gruening Hearings, Donald Bogue documented the dual char- 
acteristics of African-American urbanization and European-American 
suburbanization as a general trend in most American cities. In terms of 
African-American urbanization he testified: 


For more than a century the rural South has struggled with the problem of 
negro-white accommodation following a long era of slave-master arrange- 
ments. Suddenly, within the short space of only two decades, the problem 
has been handed over to urban areas (and particularly the big metropolitan 
centers) to solve. As recently as 1940 less than one-half of the Negro popula- 
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tion was living in cities; a large share was living on farms as sharecroppers 
or tenants. By 1960, almost three-quarters of the Negro population were 
urban, and a huge migratory flood of refugees from the collapse of the 
sharecropper system is continuing to pour into cities—both in the South and 
the North.71 


Bogue claimed that it would be a mistake to attribute the growth in 
metropolitan populations simply to the urban migration of African 
Americans. The key to urban growth was the rise of the suburb, and this 
had as much to do with urban out-migration than it did with the migra- 
tion to the city. Bogue reported that 


Almost all of the phenomenal growth that metropolitan areas have been en- 
joying has been concentrated around their suburban edges. The central 
cities themselves have grown only very slowly, and almost all of that net 
growth they achieved between 1950 and 1960 was through annexation. 
Since the fertility rates in central cities have been moderately high, the fail- 
ure to grow can indicate what is well known: the middle class and more 
well-to-do population have been fleeing to the suburbs in search of more 
space, more privacy, modern housing, pure air, less delinquency and crime, 
and neighbors of their own choosing.” 


I address the importance of the claim about differential fertility rates 
later in the chapter. At this point I want to focus on the last statement: 
Urban out-migration to the suburbs corresponded with a desire to 
choose one’s neighbors. I do not think it takes a depth hermeneutic to re- 
alize how Bogue’s claim concerning the out-migration to the suburbs is 
marked by race. The dual process of African-American urbanization and 
racial segregation contributed to the invention of the racial ghetto. Bogue 
argued: 


Residential segregation, job discrimination, and differential treatment by 
community institutions are widely prevalent in the North. Huge Negro 
ghettos are springing up in our metropolises, and some are beginning to de- 
spair that the urban North will be no more successful than the rural South in 
solving the problem of racial equality.7 


The invention of the racial ghetto served to make visible the linkage 
between African Americans and a set of social pathologies that culmi- 
nated in the outbreak of a series of riots. At this point it is necessary to 
investigate how the problematization of the racial ghetto served as a 
mechanism for the creation of the population-containment nexus. 
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The Watts riots were not the first, nor the last, of a series of urban dis- 
orders that took place in the United States throughout the 1960s. The 
summer of 1967 witnessed an increase in urban violence, which resulted 
in the appointment of the Kerner Commission to investigate the reasons 
for and the possible solutions to these outbreaks of social disorder. The 
Kerner Commission described the summer of 1967 as producing disor- 
ders in 150 cities in primarily black neighborhoods. At the heart of the 
Kerner Commission’s report was an analysis of the relationship between 
urban demographics and poverty. In so doing, the “racial ghetto” became 
a place marked by Malthusian logics: too many people in a place with too 
few resources.”4 

The Kerner Commission identified the formation of racial ghettos as 
coming into being due to the dual process of African-American urban- 
ization and white suburbanization articulated to patterns of racial dis- 
crimination, thereby repeating the findings of Bogue and the California 
Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles riots. 

The Kerner Commission also reported that African Americans had 
been denied movement out of the central cities by discriminatory resi- 
dential practices. Consequently, the famous conclusion of the Kerner 
Commission was that “our Nation is moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white—separate and unequal.””> This arrangement of the pop- 
ulation of the United States served as a catalyst for defining the racial 
ghetto as a breeding ground for a number of social pathologies, thus cod- 
ing the riots as the most visible and disturbing consequence of this pat- 
tern of population distribution. 


The Racial Ghetto and Social Disorder 


The second line of reasoning that contributed to the domestication of the 
population apparatus concerns the interaction between race and place. In 
particular, the racial ghetto was identified as a breeding ground for social 
pathologies. The problematization of the racial ghetto as a breeding 
ground for social pathologies allowed the discourse strategy of contain- 
ment to be coupled to the transformations in urban demographics. The 
circulation of Mitchell’s trope of the “sick city” offers a starting point for 
tracking this line of reasoning. The riots of the 1960s reinforced the prob- 
lematization of the city through the discourse of containment. As the Cal- 
ifornia Governor’s Commission on the Los Angeles Riots stated: 


These riots [the seven riots in the summer of 1964] were each a symptom of 
a sickness in the center of our cities. In almost every major city, Negroes 
pressing ever more densely into the central city and occupying areas from 
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which Caucasians have moved in their flight to the suburbs have developed 
an isolated existence with a feeling of separation from the community as a 
whole. Many have moved to the city only in the last generation and are to- 
tally unprepared to meet the conditions of modern city life. At the core of 
the cities where they cluster, law and order have only a tenuous hold; the 
conditons of life itself are often marginal; idleness leads to despair and fi- 
nally mass violence supplies a momentary relief from the malaise.” 


A synergistic relationship begins to unfold in which the population dy- 
namics of African Americans take place within a stratified urban geogra- 
phy marked by poverty and racism, which perpetuates a “spiral of fail- 
ure that awaits the average disadvantaged child in the urban core.”™ To 
be sure, this description of the Watts riots also tends to blame the victim 
and misidentifies the violence of the riots as a psychological coping strat- 
egy instead of being the response to the structural violence of racism and 
capitalism.”® However, to fully explore this synergistic relationship put 
together by the California report on the Watts riots, it is necessary to in- 
vestigate the process by which poverty and the urban demographics of 
the racial ghetto were being stitched together. 

The Kerner Commission analyzed a number of economic and social 
factors in the racial ghetto that were identified as contributing to the per- 
petuation of a “culture of poverty.” High rates of crime and social inse- 
curity, poor health, and economic exploitation were identified as the pri- 
mary conditions of life in a racial ghetto.” In particular, the Kerner 
Commission focused on how the culture of poverty was replicated due to 
the interrelationship between unemployment and family disorganiza- 
tion. The latter, understood as absent fathers and working mothers, con- 
tributed to the movement of African-American youths from the home to 
the streets. The Kerner Commission reported that “with the father absent 
and the mother working, many ghetto children spend the bulk of their 
time on the streets—the streets of a crime-ridden, violence-prone, and 
poverty-stricken world.”*° Street life served to reinforce the pathologies 
of the ghetto by offering the “hustle” as a legitimate activity for economic 
security: 


Young people in the ghetto are acutely conscious of a system which appears 
to offer rewards to those who illegally exploit others, and failure to those 
who struggle under traditional responsibilities. Under these circumstances, 
many adopt exploitation and the “hustle” as a way of life, disclaiming both 
work and marriage in favor of casual and temporary liaisons. This pattern 
reinforces itself from one generation to the next, creating a “culture of 
poverty” and an ingrained cynicism about society and its institutions.*! 
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The discovery of a culture of poverty suggested a particular point of in- 
tervention: the habits, manners, and morals of black populations. It was 
necessary to transform this “culture of poverty” in order to cure the so- 
cial pathologies. 82 

The culture of poverty was marked by insecurity, exploitation, poverty, 
and family disorganization. These conditions inherent to the racial ghetto 
led the Kerner Commission to conclude that the “1.2 million black chil- 
dren living in central city families headed by women ... were growing 
up in poverty under conditions that make them better candidates for 
crime and civil disorder than for jobs.” With the problematization of the 
racial ghetto as a breeding ground for civil disorders, the need for gov- 
ernmental intervention into the everyday lives of ghetto residents 
seemed justified. But as Chapter 2 demonstrated, the welfare programs 
of the Great Society were being interrogated by the population crisis. In 
other words, a domestic form of the demographic stumbling block had 
been deployed that justified the expansion of family planning programs 
to poor people, in particular, poor women. The problematization of the 
demographic dynamics of the racial ghetto contributed to the domestica- 
tion of family planning programs in a similar way. 


Fertility Rates and the Problem of Black Illegitimacy 


The third line of reasoning contributing to the domestication and trans- 
portation of the population apparatus to the central cities of the United 
States was the differential fertility rates between the African-American 
population in the city and the white middle class in the suburbs. A num- 
ber of the authors and reports cited above had already begun the process 
of describing the power of population in terms of the city. Recall that 
Bogue identified the existence of high fertility rates in the central city but 
had at the same time suggested that they were not the keys to under- 
standing the urbanization of America. The Kerner Commission had also 
touched on the role of “casual sexual liaisons” in the perpetuation of the 
racial ghetto as a self-replicating culture of poverty. In what follows, I ex- 
plore the implications of each of these claims by discussing how family 
planning programs were transported to the central city as an inhibitor to 
the replication of poverty. To summarize what follows: The differential 
fertility rate of white and nonwhite urban populations was the key de- 
mographic variable used for “racing” the population crisis. 

In 1964 the Population Reference Bureau released a set of demographic 
findings that documented the different patterns in U.S. fertility rates. 
While commenting that 83 percent of all births occurred in white fami- 
lies, the report focused on a vast array of sociocultural-economic vari- 
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ables that pointed to differences in fertility rates among the different eth- 
nic/racial groups in the United States. The Population Reference Bureau 
reported that “the fertility differences between whites and nonwhites 
had widened dramatically since World War II, and this trend contin- 
ues. ... After the Second World War, and particularly in the 1950s, non- 
whites surged ahead of whites in the baby boom—and their fertility re- 
mains high today despite the recent decline in the national birth rate.”™ 
For Coretta Scott King this differential was a holdover of the fertility cul- 
ture of rural African Americans. In accepting the Margaret Sanger Hu- 
manitarian Award for Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1966, she stated: 


During the past half century Negroes have migrated on a massive scale, 
transplanting millions from rural communities to crammed urban ghettos. 
In their migration, as with all migrants, they carried with them the folkways 
of the countryside into an inhospitable city slum. The size of the family that 
may have been appropriate and tolerable on a manually cultivated farm was 
carried over to the jammed streets of the ghetto. In all respects Negroes were 
atomized, neglected, and discriminated against. Yet, the worst omission was 
the absence of institutions to acclimate them to their new environment. Mar- 
garet Sanger, who offered an important institutional remedy, was unfortu- 
nately ignored by social and political leaders in this period. In consequence, 
Negro folkways in family size persisted. The problem was compounded 
when unrestrained exploitation and discrimination accented the bewilder- 
ment of the newcomer, and high rates of illegitimacy and fragile family re- 
lationships resulted.85 


It is worth pausing to comment on how Ms. King contributed to the 
coding of African-American fertility rates in terms of the cultural dy- 
namics of African-American modernization, a process of moving from 
the country to the city. By emphasizing the “cultural dynamics” of 
African-American family formation she performs a triangulation be- 
tween the fertility rates of urban African Americans, the insecurity of the 
racial ghetto, and the lack of family planning services. Before focusing on 
the need for family planning programs, the issue of African-American il- 
legitimacy deserves closer attention. It is the issue of illegitimacy that 
emerges as the most important variable defining the “fertility culture” of 
African Americans. 

One of the key demographic facts used to explain the replication of the 
culture of poverty concerned the role of illegitimate births in African- 
American populations. The most important federal government docu- 
ment to account for the rate of African-American illegitimacy and its im- 
pact on family structure was the famous Moynihan report for the 
Department of Labor, titled The Negro Family: The Case for National Action. 
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Moynihan claimed that more than 50 percent of all African-American 
children reach the age of 18 without living with both parents. The “fer- 
tility culture” described by Coretta Scott King begins to move away from 
its grounding in the migration from country to city and instead is associ- 
ated with high rates of illegitimacy and the lack of live-in fathers. The 
differential in fertility rates between whites and nonwhites identified by 
the Population Reference Bureau was repeated in terms of differential 
illegitimacy rates. According to the Kerner Commission: “The rate of ille- 
gitimate births among nonwhite women has risen sharply in the past two 
decades. In 1940, 16.8 percent of all nonwhite births were illegitimate. By 
1950 this proportion was 18 percent; by 1960, 21 percent; by 1966, 26.3 
percent. In the ghettos of many large cities, illegitimacy rates exceed 50 
percent.”*®” In terms of our understanding of race, these differences in fer- 
tility and illegitimacy became signs of blackness and whiteness, con- 
structing a racial economy that gave meaning to illegitimacy through 
racial categories. 

Although unwed mothers existed for both whites and blacks, the mid- 
1960s coded these facts in different ways. Rickie Solinger argues that pol- 
icymakers, social workers, and the public began to view young unwed 
white mothers as part of the “sexual revolution.” Prior to the coding of 
young unwed white motherhood in terms of the sexual revolution, 
unwed white mothers were treated not so much as mothers as psycho- 
logically damaged children suffering from individual and familial 
pathologies. The emphasis on the psy-system led to a series of interven- 
tions that attempted to transform young unwed white teens into women 
with a “proper sense of comportment” first and foremost directed at the 
issue of sexual discipline. In order to begin the healing process, young 
unwed white mothers were expected and encouraged to give their chil- 
dren up for adoption.** As the sexual revolution became the dominant 
metaphor for describing the sexual activities of “normal middle-class” 
young women, the pathologies were redeployed in the direction of a per- 
missive society, which both positioned young middle-class white women 
as victims of societal forces at the same time as they were being repre- 
sented as sexual revolutionaries. If unwed mothers were no longer psy- 
chologically damaged, then perhaps the adoption mandate was no 
longer needed as part of the recovery toward normalcy. It is not that the 
sexual revolution was embraced so much as it was seen as a fact of 
changing times. As such, with the invention of the pill in 1960, the distri- 
bution of contraceptives became a way to “protect” the new sexual revo- 
lutionaries from the harms of an unwanted pregnancy, and if successful, 
contraceptives “could allow [young women] to mask their sex lives.” The 
point was not to valorize the sexual revolutionaries but to protect “our 
daughters” (white women) from the uncertainties of these new times. To 
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be sure, the coding of sexually active white women as revolutionaries 
also carried with it a portrait of female sexuality as a threat to society. 
Thus, unwed white mothers, no longer pressured by the adoption man- 
date, were transformed into expert witnesses on the dangers of the sex- 
ual revolution.® 

However, out-of-wedlock births from black women were coded not in 
terms of the sexual revolution but in terms of familial disorganization, 
poverty, and civil disorder. In other words, black illegitimacy was func- 
tioning to race the population crisis. Solinger’s work places the problem 
of black illegitimacy squarely within the context of the population bomb, 
suggesting that the attention of policymakers toward black illegitimacy 
turned away from punitive measures toward efforts to prevent black 
pregnancies. This shift from punitive to preventive measures was, ac- 
cording to Solinger, made possible by the metaphor of the population 
bomb: “One effect of the population bomb metaphor was to shift a mea- 
sure of the expression of public concern about black procreation away 
from issues of sexuality and focus concern on how ‘unwanted babies’ un- 
dermined the possibilities for a healthy and just society.”® To intervene, 
social planners offered the technological fix of contraceptives and the be- 
ginnings of “comprehensive programs” for black unwed mothers that 
transported the programs that were being used for “rehabilitating” the 
unwed white mother to unwed black mothers. To work on the “fertility 
culture” of black America, it would be necessary to transform them 
through what was considered the proper middle-class white habits to- 
ward sex. The goal, according to Solinger, was to “remake black culture 
and its female members in a whiter image.”9! 

The racing of fertility rates and the problem of black illegitimacy are 
given as central reasons for the perpetuation of the culture of poverty 
and civil disorders in the racial ghetto. By reading these demographic 
variables in terms of African-American migration to the central cities, the 
problematization of African-American population growth was achieved 
through the articulation of the discourses of development and of con- 
tainment. The fecundity of African Americans in the racial ghetto con- 
tributed to the creation of illegitimate and poor children who were a 
threat to the body politic. The solution to this demographic threat to the 
social order included the development of African-American populations 
through the extension of the Great Society. Family planning programs 
were considered a significant component in domestic poverty programs, 
as well as a technique for “whitening” the fertility culture of black urban 
populations. 

African Americans have a long history of questioning the motives of 
family planning programs. The resurgence of the civil rights movement 
and Black Power in the 1960s reinforced this history of suspicion. The 
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historical intersecting of the African-American opposition to white su- 
premacy and the construction of the population crisis often led to serious 
resistances to the racing of the population crisis. As Julian Bond com- 
mented: “Without the proper perspective, the Population Bomb [authored 
by Paul Ehrlich] becomes a theoretical hammer in the hands of angry, 
frightened, and powerful racists, as well as over the heads of black peo- 
ple, as the ultimate justification for genocide.”*? The fear of the genocidal 
implications inherent in the racing of family planning programs was and 
continues to be a significant source of African-American resistance to the 
population apparatus. 

However, two organizations—the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) and the National Urban 
League—characterized by middle-class, biracial and pro-integrationist 
memberships—came out in favor of family planning programs. As John 
Morsell, an assistant executive director of the NAACP, commented: “It is 
a fact that the national leadership of the NAACP believes in family plan- 
ning as a social value and rejects the notion . . . that this is a form of geno- 
cide.” Robert Weisbord points out that in 1962 “[the National Urban 
League] came out unequivocally for positive and realistic programs of 
family planning.” 

In 1966 the Detroit Urban League advocated the expansion of family 
planning programs to poor African Americans. The Detroit Urban 
League produced a research brochure titled “The Detroit Low-Income 
Family,” which was included in the Gruening Hearings.” The report was 
deeply influenced by the way in which the Moynihan report had defined 
the African-American family in terms of a crisis of illegitimacy. The dif- 
ferences in family size and single-mother households between white and 
nonwhite families were identified as a cause and effect of poverty. The 
Detroit Urban League claimed that 


A complicating aspect to the problem of family disorganization is the large 
size of low-income families. In the 1960 census for the Detroit SMSA we find 
that in every category and for every family type non-white families are 
larger than white families. In all families the average is 3.72 persons per fam- 
ily and for non-white families it is 4.07 persons per family. The greatest dif- 
ference appears in families headed by women in which non-white families 
consist of an average of 3.86 members and the average for all families is 
320,96 


The Detroit Urban League set out a number of far-reaching recommen- 
dations in order to decrease residential segregation, increase employ- 
ment opportunities, and increase standards for education. They also 
pointed out the importance of family planning programs. The second 
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recommendation was “the free distribution of birth control information 
and equipment to persons of low income.”%” The Detroit Urban League 
was symptomatic of the National Urban League’s efforts to become an 
advocate and institutional source for the availability of family planning 
programs to low-income, urban, African-American populations. At the 
same time, however, it is important to keep in mind how the right to con- 
traceptives was collapsing into a duty to use contraceptives in order to 
protect the integrity of the black family and to mitigate the effects of the 
population bomb.% 

As Chapter 2 demonstrated, family planning programs became an in- 
tegral part of the Great Society. The Office of Economic Opportunity had 
become a financial and informational source for the expansion of family 
planning programs through community action grants. Consequently, 
family planning circulated through the welfare state as a technology of 
empowerment. In 1968, the Kerner Commission reiterated the impor- 
tance of family planning as an inhibitor to the replication of the culture of 
poverty in the racial ghetto. According to the Kerner Commission: “Gov- 
ernments at all levels—and particularly the Federal—should underwrite 
broader programs to provide family planning information and devices to 
those who desire them. Through such programs, the Commission be- 
lieves that a significant contribution can be made to breaking the cycle of 
poverty and dependence.” By the early 1970s, the United States had 
governmentalized family planning as the Congress passed the Family 
Planning Services and Population Resources Act as a necessary compo- 
nent in the fight against domestic poverty. 

The importance of African-American demographics within the central 
city in terms of the perpetuation of a “culture of poverty” and the need 
for African-American women to increase their reproductive control coa- 
lesced into a powerful rebuttal to the proponents of the “genocide the- 
sis.” In defense of the pill, black feminist Toni Cade argued, “What plans 
do you have for the care of me and the child? Am I to persist in the role 
of Amazon workhorse and slave? You don’t prepare vourselt tor the rais- 
ing of super-people by making yourself vulnerable—chance fertilization, 
chance support, chance tomorrow.”!" The double jeopardy of being both 
black and female determined the responses of black women to the men in 
the black liberation movement.!"! Black Women’s Liberation Group gave 
its support for birth control as a defense against genocide: “For us birth 
control is the freedom to fight genocide of black women and children. .. . 
Having too many babies stops us from supporting our children, telling 
them the truth... and from tighting black men who still want to use and 
exploit us.”102 

The claim that family planning programs were complicit in the act of 
genocide was countered by a coalition of African Americans and urban 
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planners within the Johnson and Nixon administrations. An alliance of 
African-American professionals within social work, medicine, Planned 
Parenthood, mainstream civil rights organizations like the NAACP and 
the National Urban League, and black feminists were able to support and 
defend the increased availability of family planning to African-American 
populations in the central cities. The articulation between the discourse 
strategies of containment and development contributed to the racing of 
family planning programs and their transportation to the central cities of 
the United States. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has described the way in which the discourse strategy of 
containment served to problematize population growth both in the Third 
World and in the central cities of the United States. In the context of the 
Third World, the pressures of U.S. leadership in the world contributed to 
the problematization of the power of population in the Third World as a 
threat to the security of the United States. The discourse strategy of con- 
tainment was structured by a spatial imagination that increasingly iden- 
tified the health of the United States as being dependent on the preven- 
tion of revolutionary pathologies in the “periphery.” The population 
crisis in the Third World became an important device for explaining why 
the periphery had become a breeding ground for revolutionary patholo- 
gies. These revolutionary pathologies threatened the security of the 
United States by either offering the Soviet Union a geopolitical advan- 
tage or by increasing the possibility that a nuclear periphery might start 
a war with the center. 

The problematization of Third World population growth in and 
through the discourse strategy of containment contributed to the deploy- 
ment of family planning programs. The primary state apparatus respon- 
sible for the exportation of family planning programs from the United 
States to the Third World was the Agency for International Development. 
USAID became the institutional site for the articulation of the discourse 
strategies of containment and development within the governing logics 
of the United States. Although the Agency for International Development 
was slow to accept its role in the transportation of family planning ser- 
vices, the Congress pushed USAID to take the bureaucratic lead in pro- 
moting family planning programs. Within seven years, 1965 to 1972, the 
United States had become the world leader in the promotion of family 
planning programs to the Third World. 

The discourse strategy of containment also served to domesticate the 
population apparatus. This was done primarily through the triangulation 
of three lines of reasoning. The first was the translation of city problems 
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into a language of public health and the spatial problematization of the 
racial ghetto as a breeding ground for social pathologies. This process of 
pathologizing the city was given a sense of urgency by the outbreak of a 
number of riots in the central city of the United States throughout the 
1960s. The second line of reasoning concerned the racing of demographic 
variables. The urbanization of African Americans and their location in 
racial ghettos, differentials in fertility rates between African Americans and 
European-American populations, and the breakdown in African-American 
family structure represented by high rates of illegitimacy were all under- 
stood as contributing to a “culture of poverty.” In this context, African- 
American youth populations were understood to be a threat to the social 
order. The third line of reasoning was the advocacy of family planning ser- 
vices in the central city as a solution to the demographic factors that per- 
petuated the “culture of poverty.” The racing of family planning and its 
transportation to the central cities was challenged by a “genocide thesis” 
by many in the civil rights movement. As important as this claim has be- 
come in some segments of the African-American community, the impor- 
tance of family planning as a tactic in reducing poverty coupled to an 
African-American feminist critique of male supremacy in the Black Power 
movement served as a powerful rebuttal to the genocide thesis. 

This chapter has demonstrated that the population crisis was as much 
a problem of distribution as it was a problem of too many people. In 
other words, the power of population was problematized in and through 
its location in particular places. The discourse strategy of containment 
contributed to a form of spatial reasoning that for the United States was 
both international and domestic, linking the urban core to the Third 
World by coding the Third World (periphery) and the racial ghetto as 
breeding grounds for social pathologies. The population apparatus was 
able to build itself by offering population growth as the cause and family 
planning as the solution to the social pathologies that threatened the se- 
curity of the United States. The threat to U.S. security, both domestic and 
foreign, served as the justification for the United States to take a leader- 
ship role in the governing logics of the population apparatus. 
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Greening the Population 
Apparatus 


The two previous chapters described how the population apparatus was 
constructed by the intersection of the discourse strategies of develop- 
ment and containment. The population apparatus advanced policies that 
targeted the reproductive practices of the poor in order to solve the prob- 
lems of population growth. A third vector intersecting the population ap- 
paratus was the discourse strategy of environmentalism. The growth in 
worldwide population was identified as being environmentally problem- 
atic due to the pressures it was exerting on the resources of the planet. 
One of the outstanding features of the environment-population nexus 
was that it increasingly questioned the environmental effects of develop- 
ment strategies. Consequently, the history of this intersection marks an 
important challenge to the governing rationality of the population appa- 
ratus. The population-environment nexus not only questioned the envi- 
ronmental consequences of modernization but also retargeted popula- 
tion policies toward the reproductive practices of the wealthy and white. 
It is customary to identify all of neo-Malthusian rhetoric as an out- 
growth of the environmental problematic outlined in Paul Ehrlich’s The 
Population Bomb, published in 1968. Kirkpatrick Sale argues: “It was the 
outgrowth of the success of a book the [Sierra Club] had published in 
1968, Paul Ehrlich’s The Population Bomb, which forced the issue of global 
overpopulation on the public consciousness in a fierce and apocalyptic 
way.” Ehrlich’s book would become “the most popular environmental 
book ever published, with 3 million copies sold in the first decade.” 
The success of The Population Bomb represents the importance of the ar- 
ticulated relationship between the population apparatus and environ- 
mentalism, since this relationship seems to hold an important clue to 
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how the population apparatus was able to attach itself to the popular 
imaginary. Ehrlich’s book also represents a particular transformation that 
I address later in my narrative. To begin, I return to the years following 
World War II. 

William Vogt’s book The Road To Survival (a best-seller in its own right), 
published in 1948, offers a rhetorical starting point for analyzing the con- 
struction of a green Malthusianism. Although the following passage is 
rather long, it deserves to be quoted fully, since the catalog of environ- 
mental harms due to population growth has not changed much in the 
past fifty years. Vogt writes: 


As we are crowded together, two and a quarter billion of us, on the shrink- 
ing surface of the globe, we have set in motion historical forces that are di- 
rected by our total environment. We might symbolize these forces by 
graphs. One of them is the curve of human populations that . . . in the past 
fifty years has been climbing at a vertiginous rate. The other graph is that of 
our resources. ... But it, too, has had its direction sharply diverted, espe- 
cially during the past hundred and fifty years, and it is plunging downward 
like a rapid. These two graphs—of population and the means of survival— 
have long since crossed. Ever more rapidly they are drawing apart. The far- 
ther they are separated the more difficult will it be to draw them together 
again. Everywhere, or nearly everywhere, about the earth we see the results 
of their divergence. The crumbling ruins of two wars mark their passing. 
The swollen bellies of hungry babies, from San Salvador to Bengal, dot the 
space between them. Parching fevers and racking coughs, from Osorno to 
Seoul, cry aloud the cleavage between these curves. Angry muttering of 
mobs, like the champing of jungle peccaries, is a swelling echo of their pass- 
ing. The human race is caught in a situation as concrete as a pair of shoes 
two sizes too small. We must understand that, and stop blaming economic 
systems, the weather, bad luck, or callous saints. This is the beginning of 
wisdom, and the first step on the long road back. The second step is dual— 
the control of populations and the restoration of resources. Unless we take 
these steps and begin to swing into them seon—unless, in short, man read- 
justs his way of living, in its fullest sense, to the imperatives imposed by the 
limited resources of the environment—we may as well give up all hope of 
continuing civilized life. Like Gaderene swine, we shall rush down a war- 
torn slope to a barbarian existence in the blackened rubble (his emphasis).? 


As this example suggests, the apocalyptic tone of The Population Bomb 
has a long rhetorical genealogy. William Vogt described a situation in 
which world population was increasing while resources were limited 
and decreasing; if this trend was not reversed, environmental constraints 
would guarantee war, hunger, and disease, and as a consequence, the 
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end of civilization. We also see in this example of environmental Malthu- 
sianism a return to an emphasis on limits, often elided by the discourse 
strategy of development, and the return of a temporal logic that colo- 
nizes the future as a threatening place. However, one of the differences 
between Vogt and Ehrlich is how the construction of the population ap- 
paratus through environmentalism created the conditions for advocating 
a more radical political economy as a necessary supplement to reducing 
population growth in order to protect the earth’s resources. 

One of the most significant aspects of articulating the population appa- 
ratus to a discourse strategy of environmentalism is how it “worlds” 
Malthus. The discourse strategy of environmentalism is inextricably 
“worldly.” This “worldliness” is achieved in and through a relational logic 
that requires subjects to constantly meditate on how their desires and prac- 
tices affect the ability of other subjects to activate their desires and prac- 
tices. All of the discourse strategies identified in the construction of the 
population apparatus have embraced some form of relational logic as they 
attempted to arrange, normalize, and distribute the desires and practices 
of a population. Yet, the uniqueness of environmentalism as a discourse 
strategy is that it requires a planetary imagination; that is, one’s actions af- 
fect not only family, community, and state but also the biosphere. Environ- 
mentalism constitutes a “great chain of being” that links the practices of 
not only subjects to subjects but also subjects to nonhuman animals, moun- 
tains, rivers, and the atmosphere. William Vogt describes the process this 
way: “Above all, we must learn to know—to feel to the core of our be- 
ings—our dependence on the earth and the riches with which it sustains 
us.”3 Environmentalism is a discourse that in its more radical forms chal- 
lenges the concept of the modern subject as autonomous by placing that 
subject inextricably within a complex web of interdependencies such that 
nature “determines in the last instance.” Even in its less radical forms, en- 
vironmental discourses function to generate what Andrew Ross calls a 
“principle of scarcity.” This principle of scarcity functions to build modes 
of governance that interpret scarcity not as a natural condition but as a so- 
cial condition.t Thus from my perspective, environmental discourses gen- 
erate a norm of scarcity that helps constitute subjectivity by pushing the 
subject to search for techniques to manage this scarcity. 

This chapter is concerned with how the population apparatus was con- 
structed in and through the articulation of environmentalism to its gov- 
erning logics as well as how this articulated relationship served as a 
mode of transportation by which Malthus was able to travel to different 
regions of the world. First, I explain how a green Malthusianism was 
constructed by the invention of a biological norm that created an envi- 
ronment-population problematic: the central problem was an imbalance 
between population and resources. I also demonstrate how family plan- 
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ning was advocated as a solution to this growing imbalance between 
population growth and resources, particularly in relation to food. 

Second, I analyze how the Indian food crisis, from 1965 to 1967, con- 
tributed to the materialization of the population apparatus within the 
state apparatuses of the United States. The Indian food crisis served as a 
representative anecdote concerning the relationship between people and 
food throughout the Third World. The U.S. response to this crisis created 
an institutional site of departure for the population apparatus to travel to 
the “developing” world, advocating increased agricultural production 
and family planning as the solutions to the food crisis. 

Finally, I discuss how a wing of the environment-population nexus, a 
wing that I refer to as the “strong greens,” articulated a “limits-to-(eco- 
nomic)-growth” strategy to a more full-fledged antinatalism, which 
transported Malthus back home to the United States and the rest of the 
“developed” world. In so doing, the strong greens attempted to restruc- 
ture the population apparatus by questioning the wisdom of articulating 
pro-growth development strategies to family planning programs as the 
solution to the (environmental) problems of population growth. In all 
three sections, I pay particular attention to how the environment-popula- 
tion articulation was reiterated within a set of institutional logics govern- 
ing different populations. 


The Environmental Problematic 
of the Population Apparatus 


The transformation of Malthus from a discourse on political economy 
into a discourse on environmentalism (political ecology) was not very 
difficult. Malthus constructed his theory around the relationship between 
population growth and food resources; it was a short step to extrapolate 
this relationship to other resources. What was necessary was a more sys- 
tematic understanding of how populations interacted with the sum total 
of resources within their environment. In the 1830s, Belgian mathemati- 
cians Adolphe Quetelet and Pierre Verhulst constructed a theory of pop- 
ulation growth that added a new variable to population mathematics: 
carrying capacity. Ralph Thomlinson defines carrving capacity as “the 
maximum population attainable in a given area under certain condi- 
tions.’ For Verhulst, population growth could be measured and pre- 
dicted in any given situation by a sigmoid curve (a curve having the ap- 
proximate shape of an attenuated letter S) whereby population growth 
would increase until it reached its “carrying capacity” then would de- 
crease sharply until a new equilibrium was established. Verhulst carried 
out his study through an analysis of fruit flies, but in the 1920s, two 
Americans, Raymond Pearl and Lowell Reed, began to apply Verhulst’s 
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theories to human populations in various countries. The result of this 
analysis helped to create a subdiscipline known as population biology, or 
in the terms of Hutchinson and Deevey, “biodemography.” Thomlinson 
defines “biodemography” as “studies of the interaction of environment, 
density of habitation, fertility, mortality, migratory dispersal, and age dis- 
tribution among mammals, birds, fish, reptiles, and insects.” Biodemog- 
raphy as a discipline creates a norm by which population growth can be 
measured and transgressions can be documented as they impact the en- 
vironment’s carrying capacity. 

Biodemography asserted itself as a unique disciplinary regime that 
produced a form of expertise capable of making judgments about the risk 
of population growth in relation to the resources of the planet. The rise of 
biodemography also points to the “greening” of classical Malthusianism 
after World War II. Recall that in Chapter 1 I documented the process by 
which demographers became increasingly convinced that a Malthusian 
problematic was operating in the Third World. The creation of demo- 
graphic experts in the relationship between population growth and the 
environment was a specific vector in the problematization of population 
growth. 

The environmental problematization of population growth became 
popularized with the publication of William Vogt’s The Road to Survival. 
Vogt suggested that “perhaps a bio-equation, that takes into account 
man’s physical universe, will help us to clear our thinking. . . . This for- 
mula is C=B:E.” He goes on to unpack this formula: 


Here C stands for the carrying capacity of any area of land. In its simplest 
form this means its ability to provide food, drink, and shelter to the crea- 
tures that live on it.... B means biotic potential, or the ability of the land to 
produce plants for shelter, for clothing, and especially for food. .. . E stands 
for environmental resistance, or the limitations that any environment, includ- 
ing the part of it contrived and complicated by man, places on the biotic po- 
tential or productive ability. The carrying capacity is the resultant of the ratio be- 
tween the other two factors (his emphasis).” 


Vogt’s bio-equation represents a relational logic that affects every 
human being on the planet, a relationship that is continually ignored 
when people talk about the benefits of population growth. Vogt believed 
that increases in population growth contributed to a deterioration of the 
carrying capacity by increasing environmental resistances on the biotic 
potential. Consequently we are left with two choices: “where the rela- 
tionship is deteriorating we must inevitably reduce the demand on the 
carrying capacity—either by a lower living standard or by a reduced 
population.”® The construction of a bio-equation has the effect of trans- 
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lating human actions into an environmental norm. It creates a form of ac- 
countability in which all practices can be judged as either environmen- 
tally sound or unsound. 

This book cannot do justice to William Vogt’s public life, although it is 
important to recognize that he was relentless in his attempts to bring 
about a reduction in population growth. William Vogt served as the na- 
tional director of the Planned Parenthood Federation of America from 
1951 to 1961, was a delegate to the International Planned Parenthood 
Conferences in Bombay in 1952, Stockholm in 1953, Tokyo in 1955, and 
Delhi in 1959, and become the secretary of the Conservation Foundation 
in 1964. Although there was no inherent correspondence between green 
Malthusianism and family planning, the institutional and rhetorical ca- 
reer of William Vogt does point to a rather important convergence of 
events. In the forward of his 1960 book People! he wrote, “It cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that the conclusions and points of view are my own 
and not those of Planned Parenthood organizations.” Notwithstanding 
this qualifier, the construction of the family planning industry does indi- 
cate that the environmental problematization of population growth did 
serve as an important factor in the circulation of birth control. 

Vogt’s bio-equation is one of the first attempts after World War II to 
reread the dynamics of human population in terms of an environmental 
discourse. He was not alone. Fairfield Osborn, who became president of 
the Conservation Foundation in 1947, was an important ally. He pub- 
lished two books in the late 1940s and early 1950s that reiterated the ar- 
gument that population growth was subject to environmental con- 
straints.'! In 1962, the Conservation Foundation sponsored a collection of 
essays on population growth titled Our Crowded Planet; Osborn was the 
editor and set the tone: “This book stems from the conviction that the in- 
ordinately rapid increase of populations in this world is the most essen- 
tial problem that faces everybody everywhere. Slowly, all too slowly, we are 
learning that the pervasive and complex effects of ever increasing num- 
bers of people are almost invariably harmful.”!? Osborn instantiated a 
global imaginary concerning the population problem by closing off any 
rhetorical escape routes that argued population growth was a problem 
somewhere else that did not affect Americans. The titles of his three 
books offer a synopsis of how green Malthusianism was institutionalized 
within the Conservation Foundation: too many people (Our Crowded 
Planet) use too many resources (Our Plundered Planet), which must, ab- 
sent corrective measures, reach a cataclysmic end (because of the Limits of 
the Earth). For Osborn, Malthus had become a biological law: 


At a time when so much attention is engrossed by the miracles of science 
and technology, we are hesitant, indeed often unwilling, to think of man as 
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subject to such seemingly remote influences as “biological principles.” In the 
era of the “machine age” ... one can easily be deluded into believing that 
man has finally liberated himself from the compulsions of the so called 
“laws of nature,” that have heretofore controlled all forms of life on this 
earth. Of these laws none is more evident or universal than that which 
demonstrates that too great numbers of any given species, whether of man 
or other forms of life, inevitably result in a climax problem that must, in one 
manner or another, be resolved.!9 


In this example, Osborn asserts that biology, not technology, deter- 
mines the real conditions of people’s lives. This is an important move 
since he displaces science as a solution to the problem of limited re- 
sources. The consequence of this critique of science has a paradoxical re- 
lationship with the advancement of family planning as a solution, since 
family planning was advocated through an instrumental logic. However, 
in terms of an environmental discourse, science and technology can only 
delay the inevitable crash, since the expansion in the carrying capacity is 
ultimately limited by environmental constraints. Thus, population 
growth must be stopped. But before I focus on how this environment- 
population nexus contributed to the promotion of family planning, I 
want to discuss another important advocate of the population-environ- 
ment nexus: Sir Julian Huxley. 

Sir Julian Huxley was one of the leaders in constructing the logics of 
the population apparatus in and through an environmental discourse. As 
a noted biologist and naturalist, he had been appointed director general 
of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) where he served from 1946 to 1948. He had been one of the 
first international figures to urge the United Nations to take the growth 
in population seriously in terms of its effects on world resources, in par- 
ticular food. Although his calls for an international conference on popu- 
lation growth were disregarded in the 1940s, he did contribute to the 
growing pressure on the United Nations to hold such a conference, 
which it finally did in 1954. 

Huxley believed that population growth represented the dawning of a 
new age in human history. He wrote that 


The problem of population is the problem of our age. In the middle of the 
twentieth century anyone who travels around the world, as I have recently 
done, cannot fail to be struck by the signs of growing pressure of population 
upon the resources of our planet. . . . The experiences of travel merely high- 
light and illustrate a fact which for some time had been obtruding itself on 
the world’s consciousness: that the increase of human numbers had initiated 
a new and critical phase in the history of our species.’ 
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Scholars trained in the constitutive potential of rhetoric are quick to 
notice how Huxley creates his authority through firsthand experiences, 
made possible by travel, and his construction of the growth of human 
numbers as a fact independent of, but then apprehended by, human con- 
sciousness. Of course, his travel story serves as a method to construct our 
awareness of human population growth and its pressures on human re- 
sources, particularly for those without the benefit of global travel.!5 

One of the outstanding features of much of the rhetoric of the popula- 
tion apparatus in its period of invention and consolidation is the use of 
an “argument by travel,” whereby advocates tell of their experiences in 
traveling to different parts of the world and being shocked by what they 
saw. This type of argument was probably necessary in a time when in- 
stantaneous television images were, as yet, not available. Perhaps no 
place on the globe was publicized more by this process than India. At this 
point it is instructive to rush the historical narrative to look at Paul 
Ehrlich’s trip to India to document how an argument by travel was artic- 
ulated to an effective understanding of the population crisis: 


I have understood the population explosion intellectually for a long time. I 
came to understand it emotionally one stinking hot night in Delhi a few 
years ago. My wife and daughter and I were returning to our hotel in an an- 
cient taxi. The seats were hopping with fleas. The only functional gear was 
third. As we crawled through the city, we entered a crowded slum area. The 
temperature was well over 100, and the air was a haze of dust and smoke. 
The streets seemed alive with people. People eating, people washing, people 
sleeping. People visiting, arguing, and screaming. People thrusting their 
hands through the taxi window, begging. People defecating and urinating. 
People clinging to buses. People herding animals. People, people, people, 
people. As we moved slowly through the mob, hand horn squaw king, the 
dust, noise, heat, and cooking fires gave a scene of hellish aspect. Would we 
ever get to our hotel? All three of us were, frankly, frightened. t° 


We are the witnesses to Professor Ehrlich’s demographic panic and 
cannot help but feel frightened for him and for us. The constant repeti- 
tion of the word people in this travel tale helps to instantiate the exis- 
tence of a problem for those Americans who did not feel that population 
growth was affecting them. As Ehrlich ended his story, he reminded his 
readers that “the problems of Delhi and Calcutta are our problems too. 
Americans have helped to create them; we help to prevent their solu- 
tions. We must all learn to identify with the plight of our less fortunate 
fellows on Spaceship Earth if we are to help both them and ourselves to 
survive.”!’ The metaphor of spaceship earth, made possible by the satel- 
lite photographs sent back to the United States, links all humans together 
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as people who share the same planet. However, Ehrlich had a different 
set of solutions in mind than the earlier proponents of the population ap- 
paratus, so we need to put the brakes on this narrative fast forward and 
return to Julian Huxley and the mid-1950s. 

For Huxley, and most of the early proponents of a green Malthusian- 
ism, the reality of the population crisis was manifested in the relationship 
between food and people. The problem as Huxley saw it was that food 
production, even with advances in science, would not catch up with the 
growth in human population. According to Huxley, 


The fact is that an annual increase of 34 million mouths to be fed needs more 
food than can possibly go on being added to production year after year. The 
growth of population has reached such a dimension and speed that it cannot 
help winning in a straight race against production. . . . Is there then no rem- 
edy? Of course there is. The remedy is to stop thinking in terms of a race be- 
tween population and food production and to begin thinking in terms of a 
balance. We need a population policy. The most dangerous period lies in the 
next thirty or forty years. If nothing is done to bring down the rate of human 
increase during that time, mankind will find itself living in a world exposed 
to disastrous miseries and charged with frustrations more explosive than 
any we can now envision.!8 


The need for balance is charged with a time frame for action contribut- 
ing to the construction of a crisis. As we will see, the food crisis would 
not wait thirty or forty years. For those with faith in science, Huxley’s call 
for a balance in food production and “people production” was justified 
by the extension of scientific rationality. Huxley claimed: “If science can 
be applied to increase the rate of food production and to satisfy our other 
needs, it can and should also be applied to reduce the rate of people pro- 
duction.”1? Huxley both constructs the problem and provides the solu- 
tion. The food-population nexus was the dominant articulation for the 
early environmental Malthusians. Huxley’s writings on population are 
representative of an environmental discourse from the mid-1950s to the 
mid-1960s that believed population growth was threatening the re- 
sources of the planet. In particular, food production was seen as being 
outpaced by population growth, and the solution was the application of 
a scientific rationality to the growth in population, in other words, the 
use of birth control. 

In 1948, in Cheltenham, England, the Family Planning Association of 
Great Britain organized the International Congress on Population and 
World Resources in Relation to the Family. This meeting was momen- 
tous for two reasons: (1) it advocated family planning as a necessary so- 
lution to the growing imbalance between food and population growth, 
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and (2) it called for the establishment of an international organization 
concerned with family planning. This organization would be formally 
named in 1952 the International Planned Parenthood Federation. Con- 
cerning the first decision, the International Congress passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


In view of the present world food crisis due, in part, to the growing pressure 
of global population on food and other resources, control of population in- 
creases is one of the essential measures by which real progress towards 
peace and prosperity may be made. 

Wanted children who can be given a reasonable standard of living are the 
first essential for the building of a happy and stable familv. It is, therefore, 
desirable for the stability of the family and of society that provision for in- 
formation and help on Family Planning should be made available in all 
countries of the world. 

Therefore, all national governments and appropriate International Orga- 
nizations should make every effort to initiate positive population policies in 
accordance with the situation in their respective areas and to making avail- 
able knowledge of and advice on family planning techniques, to the peoples 
of the world. 


Three things need to be highlighted in this resolution: (1) this organi- 
zation reiterated the food-population nexus of an environmental dis- 
course strategy; (2) they advanced family planning as a solution to the 
imbalance in the food-population equation; and (3) the resolution placed 
family planning within a governmental technology of familialization by 
identifying the stability of the family as the precondition for a stable so- 
ciety and the stability of the family as dependent on having “wanted chil- 
dren.” Therefore, national governments had a role to play in the distri- 
bution of contraceptives. The reiteration of the population-food nexus 
within an international organization dedicated to the extension of family 
planning offered an important institutional mechanism for “worlding” 
Malthus. 

The decision to support birth control as a method for reducing popula- 
tion growth was resisted at the First World Population Conference (Rome 
Conference) in 1954. As discussed in Chapter 2, participants had set up 
the Conference primarily to collect data and support the expansion of de- 
mographic research, and they were hesitant to be seen as advocating a 
particular population policy. The Rome Conference is best understood as 
an agenda-setting event in which population growth was beginning to be 
constituted as a problem worthy of analysis, and demography was gain- 
ing disciplinary legitimacy as a governing technology for the invention 
of state policy. However, the Rome Conference did concern itself with the 
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relationship between population growth and resources, in particular en- 
ergy and food. 

The ability of energy resources to meet the demands of a growing pop- 
ulation was not seen to be a particular problem up to 1980. However, the 
summary report of the 1954 conference did contain a warning: 


Looking beyond 1980, Mr. Schumacher [a participant at the World Popula- 
tion Conference, 1954] foresees difficulty before the end of the present cen- 
tury if there is continued growth of population and expansion of energy uti- 
lization along past lines. He holds that Western industrialization, as it has 
grown up over the last 50-100 years, does not at present possess a perma- 
nent energy basis.?1 


The importance of this claim was not fully appreciated until the late 
1960s and 1970s; however, we do see the beginning of an environmental 
discourse that questions both population growth and a particular devel- 
opment model as being incompatible due to energy resources. Environ- 
mentalists also began to turn their attention to the pollution costs of in- 
creased energy use in the years to come, particularly as they related to 
consumption patterns in the United States. 

The Rome Conference saw the relationship between food and popula- 
tion growth as a more pressing problem. The papers concerned with in- 
vestigating this relationship were quick to highlight that agricultural de- 
velopment could not be seen in isolation from other resource-based 
questions since an expansion of agriculture would increasingly depend 
on an expansion of machinery, fertilizers, and pesticides. They were also 
generally optimistic about the ability to increase agricultural production; 
however, in areas of the world that were coded as overpopulated, opti- 
mism was seriously attenuated in the absence of development programs. 
M. L. Sherman summarized their conclusions: 


Failing greater and individual efforts by Governments and a large expan- 
sion of coordinated effort of the type undertaken in the Technical Assistance 
and other programmes, there is no assurance that population and agricul- 
tural production can be brought into balance in the same way as the adjust- 
ments that followed industrialization in the Western world. Progress, even 
with the greatest efforts, will be slow. Those countries whose natural re- 
sources are very low in relation to heavy population may not be able to 
achieve a full balance by increasing productivity and industrialization. In 
some others, income and productivity is so extremely low that economic de- 
velopment may not be rapid enough to bring a balance in sight. In such 
cases, efforts on the part of Governments to adjust population by other 
means may be inescapable.” 
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The Rome Conference recognized that attempts to bring about a bal- 
ance in the food-population equation was subject to the same “demo- 
graphic stumbling block” being encountered in the attempts to account 
for the failure of economic development in high-population countries. 
The specter of Malthus was haunting Rome, even if they were unable to 
forthrightly advance a policy of population control. 

Food production was not the only environmental concern. Huxley con- 
tinues to blame population growth for a reduction in the environmental 
quality of life, when he writes that “beyond his material requirements, 
man needs space and beauty, recreation and enjoyment. Excessive popu- 
lation can erode all of these things.”?3 Huxley prefigures the quality-of- 
life issues that would dominate the emerging environmental movement, 
particularly its more middle-class components in the United States with 
their emphasis on beauty, recreation, and outdoor spaces.*4 For Huxley, 
the quality-of-life issues cannot be disconnected from the key assump- 
tion of environmentalism as a discourse strategy; that is, “the space and 
the resources of our planet are limited.”* The emergence of the quality- 
of-life issues helped to sustain the domestication of the population appa- 
ratus in the United States, but it was the food issue that contributed to the 
extension of the population apparatus to the reproductive practices of the 
Southern Hemisphere. The next part of this section explores how the 
population-resource nexus, particularly in relationship to food crisis, 
contributed to the articulation of family planning as a solution and 
served to transport Malthus to the (third) world. 


The Indian Food Crisis, 1965-1967 


The “worlding” of Malthus should not be understood as an act that 
failed to differentiate between countries and strategies concerning the 
consequences of the food-population-family planning nexus. And the 
process of “worlding” is not to be confused with simple globalization, 
whereby Malthus loses its specificity in particular regions of the world. 
“Worlding” Malthus does both; it helps to construct a “world popula- 
tion” that has a relationship to its constituent parts at the same time as it 
differentiates populations and problems among that population. Conse- 
quently, particular policies of different discourse strategies can be ap- 
plied selectively to different nations that make up the “world popula- 
tion.” As the chapter on development demonstrated, this “worlding” 
process had the effect of producing “three worlds,” and these three 
worlds had different relationships to the food-population nexus within 
environmental discourse. In this process, India became the exemplar of 
the “Third World” not only in terms of the West's conceptualization of 
the Third World as being underdeveloped but also in terms of the con- 
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struction of the nonaligned movement and the conceptualization of the 
Third World as a political strategy in its own right—a third way of de- 
velopment that was neither Soviet-style communism nor U.S.-style capi- 
talism. So too, it was in India that the food crisis would manifest itself as 
proof of the growing imbalance between food and population and the 
subsequent need for family planning. In light of the Indian food crisis, 
the United States would begin to assert its leadership in the “worlding” 
of Malthus. 

In an effort to evaluate the potentiality of India’s Third Five Year Eco- 
nomic Plan (1961-1966) to meet the food needs of its population, India’s 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture commissioned a study by the Ford 
Foundation. In 1959, the Ford Foundation submitted its findings, titled 
Report on India’s Food Crisis and Steps to Meet It.26 The Ford Foundation be- 
lieved that India was experiencing a food crisis: “India is facing a crisis in 
food production. More specifically, it is a crisis in food-grain production be- 
cause food grains comprise two-thirds of the caloric intake of the average 
Indian. The crux of the problem is food enough for the rapidly increasing 
population” (Ford’s emphasis).?” India’s food crisis was seen as being di- 
rectly related to its expanding population, and family planning programs 
would not have an effect soon enough to avert the crisis. The Ford Report 
continued: 


Five million persons per year were added during the First Five Year Plan, 
and seven million per year will have been added during the Second Plan Pe- 
riod. Ten million per year probably will be added during the period of the 
Third Plan ending in 1966. Although there is considerable emphasis on fam- 
ily planning in India, no appreciable slowing of the population growth may 
be expected during the Third Plan period. This means that food will have to be 
provided for 80 million more people by the end of the Third Plan. This explosive 
increase in population will raise the total from 360 million in 1951 to an esti- 
mated 480 million by 1966 (Ford’s emphasis).?8 


The report all but guarantees a famine if India is unable to increase the 
rate of food production: “If India’s food production increases no faster 
than present rates, the gap between supplies and target will be 28 million tons 
by 1965-1966. This will be about a 25 percent shortfall in terms of need. 
No conceivable programme of imports or rationing can meet a crisis of this mag- 
nitude” (Ford’s emphasis).29 What this report failed to fully appreciate 
was the way in which the Indian government had allowed itself to be- 
come increasingly dependent on food imports from the United States 
through the Food for Peace program (P.L. 480) in order to free up capital 
reserves to pursue modernization programs during the Second Five Year 
Plan. As B. M. Bhatia comments: 
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Contemporary P.L. 480 imports gave the wrong signals about India’s food 
situation at the time. The fact that it was absorbing ever-increasing quanti- 
ties of imported food even though its own production was also growing, 
created the impression in many a mind that the country was faced with a se- 
rious food crisis. The [Ford] Team failed to analyze and interpret correctly 
the whole complex of relationships between production, prices, and imports 
that had been fostered by the entry of the P.L. 480 factor into the picture.*° 


In analyzing the Ford report, Bhatia argues that the team did not un- 
derstand that the Indian government had been pursuing a particular pol- 
icy in which the imports of food grains would be used to develop buffer 
stocks and to decrease foreign exchange commitments so as to increase 
funding for its modernization programs. For Bhatia, “The Report was 
alarmist. It dramatized India’s growing food ‘deficit’ as reflected in the 
growing reliance of the country on imports to bridge the perceived de- 
mand-supply gap.”3! The key factor to India’s food situation resided in 
the supply generated by domestic production; as long as there was no se- 
rious threat to domestic production, there would be no crisis. 

Although Bhatia does offer an important corrective to the perceptions 
of the Ford Foundation, the report was received with trepidation in the 
United States. The image of India facing a perpetual food crisis was be- 
coming ever more instantiated in the imaginary of American policvmak- 
ers. William Vogt used the Ford Foundation report as the basis for his 
analysis of the “Great Indian Tragedy” in his 1960 book People! Vogt 
wrote: 


The food situation in a country struggling to avoid being swept over the 
brink into starvation has rarely, if ever, been analyzed as well as that of India 
in a 1959 study sponsored by the Ford Foundation. .. . It is perhaps the most 
honest account of its kind vet produced, and it makes no pretense about 
what the Indian nation is up against. This is a “blood, sweat and tears” com- 
mentary of human ecology (his emphasis).22 


As might be expected, Vogt believed that the Ford Foundation had 
been too quick to dismiss the possibility of family planning programs to 
help alleviate the food crisis. According to Vogt: “The Indian population 
is going to continue to explode ... and even should the 28,000,000-ton 
food gap be closed by 1966, the desperate need for even greater produc- 
tion is going to hang like a storm cloud over India for decades, unless 
still another mighty force is put under governance—the high birth 
rate:"33 

Nehru had established a national family planning program as a com- 
ponent of the First Five Year Plan, but Vogt believed that more resources 
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should be devoted to increasing the acceptance rates of contraceptives. An 
emphasis on family planning was not only necessary for India to meet its 
food needs in the long run but was also advocated as a more efficient 
strategy than relying on agricultural development: “A condom is much 
simpler to manage than an irrigation ditch, and the capital required to 
avoid the creation of another human being is certainly much less than the 
capital that will be needed to support him decently after he is born.” 
Since India had already embarked on a family planning program, it 
should be stressed that Vogt’s audience was primarily an American audi- 
ence, including the national policymakers who had yet advanced a popu- 
lation program to complement its development programs in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. Vogt made this clear when he argued that 


India’s war for food and population control is our war—America’s. . . . This 
is not a war that will be won at the last moment... . India may reach a 
breaking point, when she will collapse with little hope of recovery. ... The 
longer we improvise, the longer we scatter our largesse instead of concen- 
trating it where it will be really effective, the longer we refuse to face up to 
the indisputable facts of raging population growth, the less chance we shall 
have of success.% 


The need for the United States to take a leadership position in the con- 
struction of a policy to reduce population growth through family plan- 
ning was being justified as the most efficient and likely long-term solu- 
tion to India’s food crisis. Even if at this point the construction of India’s 
food crisis was based on problematic data, India was beginning to hold a 
central place in the global imaginary concerning the articulation of the 
food-population-family planning nexus. 

India’s food crisis, as an example of the Malthusian problematic taking 
place throughout the Third World, would take an even more ominous 
turn in 1965. This time, due to a significant drought and a food policy 
pursued by the government of India that had emphasized feeding urban 
populations, India experienced a decline in its domestic food production, 
and the possibility of famine was no longer based on questionable infer- 
ences. As Bhatia comments, “the first real threat of famine and wide- 
spread starvation, after Independence, appeared during the two consec- 
utive years of drought in 1965 and 1966.”% A review of documents 
produced by the Ministry of Food and Agriculture (MFA) records the 
magnitude of the threat and the policies the government of India pur- 
sued in order to minimize the threat of famine. The MFA marks the be- 
ginning of the crisis as mid-1963.37 The MFA’s annual report for 
1964-1965 highlights adverse weather conditions as the primary cause of 
this decline in production: 
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The year 1963-1964 has been the third year in succession marked by adverse 
weather conditions over extensive areas in the country. The more serious ab- 
normalities of the year were (i) the almost total failure of the monsoon from 
June up to the end of August in West Rajasthan and southern districts of 
Punjab, in June and July of 1963 in Gujarat and in July 1963 in the Central 
parts of the country, Maharashtra and Coastal Mysore and (ii) deficient win- 
ter rains accompanied by two spells of severe cold during January 1964 in 
most of North India, parts of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra.** 


Despite the adverse weather conditions, food production had actually 
increased from 1962-1963 but was less than that produced in 1961-1962 
(79.4 versus 81 million tonnes). The MFA announced the establishment of 
rationing programs in Calcutta and Kerala. 

In the Annual Report for 1965-1966, the MFA reported: “food position 
in the country remained difficult during the major part of 1965. . . . Dur- 
ing 1965 the country was afflicted by one of the worst droughts in recent 
history, resulting in substantial damage to the 1965-1966 crops.” Conse- 
quently, the government of India expanded the rationing program: “In 
view of the heavy shortfall in production even in traditionally surplus 
States ... Government have taken two important steps, namely the in- 
troduction of rationing in urban areas and the maximization of the inter- 
nal procurement.”# These measures were deemed necessary as the crisis 
expanded throughout the country. According to the MFA: “During 1965, 
almost all the states in India were affected in some degree or other by the 
drought but seven States viz., Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Orissa, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Mysore were the worst affected. 
About 46 million people were affected in all these States put together! 
Along with rationing, the government instituted austerity programs and 
began to accept assistance from a number of countries and private orga- 
nizations, as the United Nations and the Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation issued a joint appeal to help India manage the crisis. 

The drought continued the next vear and so did the crisis. According to 
the Annual Report for 1967-1968, the MFA stated that 


The food situation during the major part of 1967 continued to be extremely 
difficult due to the widespread drought and the consequent failure of crops 
for the second year in succession. In 1966-67, not only the same States were 
affected again, but the drought in Bihar, eastern Uttar Pradesh and some 
areas of Madhya Pradesh was of an unprecedented intensity and resulted in 
acute scarcity conditions in these areas.‘ 


The crisis was now affecting over 90 million people: “On account of the 
second successive drought and the consequent crop failure in 1966-1967, 
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about 90 million people were hit by scarcity in Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Rajasthan and West Bengal necessitating relief 
operations on a gigantic scale.”+3 However, by the fall of 1967, relief pro- 
grams had been suspended in Rajasthan, Gujarat, and Uttar Pradesh. The 
austerity programs begun in 1966-1967 were “made more stringent dur- 
ing 1967” and massive amounts of food aid, particularly from the United 
States, had arrived throughout the year. By the end of 1967 the MFA re- 
ported that: 


The country was able to emerge out of the grave emergency without any 
disastrous consequences because of the sustained and planned efforts of the 
Central and State Governments and voluntary organizations, the discipline, 
fortitude and high standard of morale displayed by the people in affected 
areas and the generous aid extended by friendly countries, particularly the 
U.S.A, Canada, U.S.S.R. and Australia. 


The crisis wound down after 1967, primarily due to the introduction of 
“green revolution” agricultural technologies to boost domestic produc- 
tion and foreign assistance programs. As the 1968-1969 annual report of 
the MFA documented: “The food situation in the country remained gen- 
erally comfortable during 1968. After two successive years of abnormally 
low production as a result of widespread droughts, the country har- 
vested a record food grain crop of 95.6 million tons during 1967-1968.”% 
Relief operations continued to be carried out in certain parts of the coun- 
try, but the crisis had been averted without a mass famine. According to 
Bhatia: “There were no famine deaths during the 1965-67 crisis. ... The 
crisis served as a watershed in the century-old history of famines. ... 
[The] curtain was finally drawn on visitations of famine in the country 
and the ground was prepared to ensure that India does not remain, any 
more, exposed to threat of famine.”4” I cannot explore here the changes in 
the Indian food security system brought about during and after the crisis 
of 1965-1967; this has already been done extremely well by Bhatia. In- 
stead, I want to turn to how India’s food crisis was represented in the 
United States and how that crisis contributed to the construction of the 
population apparatus. 

As discussed earlier, 1965 marked a significant rhetorical and policy 
rupture in the United States concerning population growth. President 
Johnson had represented the problem in his State of the Union Address 
in January 1965 as one concerning the balance between population 
growth and natural resources. In June of 1965, Senator Gruening inaugu- 
rated a three-year set of hearings titled Population Crisis. The food crisis in 
India offered a new sense of urgency for the creation of a population pol- 
icy. As Phyllis Piotrow comments: 
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The triggering event that moved Washington and raised the population 
problem to higher priority and new urgency in the mid-—1960s was a world 
food shortage. . . . The food deficit had reached public notice by the summer 
of 1965. Then in the autumn the monsoon rains failed in India; again in un- 
precedented repetition, the monsoon failed in 1966. ... For the first time in 
two centuries statisticians could document what birth control supporters 
described as a genuine Malthusian crisis. 


D. N. Prasad documents that the Indian food crisis was deployed as 
the representative anecdote for a worldwide crisis: “The deepening In- 
dian food crisis, despite massive food shipments from abroad, lent cred- 
ibility to the theory that the world’s food resources would run out soon, 
unless drastic measures were adopted to reverse the trends.” But a 
more systematic effort to track the articulation of the Indian food crisis to 
the population apparatus can be documented by focusing on the rhetori- 
cal residue left behind by the efforts of the United States to avert the In- 
dian food crisis through the shipment of emergency food aid. To do this, 
I focus on President Johnson. 

The Indian food crisis coincided with a transformation in the mecha- 
nisms by which the United States would offer food assistance through 
P.L. 480 (the Food for Peace program). In 1954, at its inception, the Food 
for Peace program was designed as a policy arm of the agriculture de- 
partment to dispose of high domestic surpluses and to encourage the 
opening of international markets through the promotion of concession- 
ary and commercial transfers of U.S. agricultural exports.** In 1964, the 
Food for Peace program came under strict scrutiny in Congress. Ac- 
cording to Peter Toma, “In that year, notwithstanding either large gov- 
ernment surpluses of agricultural commodities and the worldwide ris- 
ing food deficit, Congress altered the trend toward gradual expansion 
of Food for Peace.”*! The two most important changes were the increase 
in interest rates on loans given to participating countries to buy the food 
aid and a prohibition on sales to countries that “engaged in aggression 
against other nations friendly to the United States.”*2 The Food for 
Peace program was shifted to the Agency for International Develop- 
ment and increasingly deploved as part of the containment strategy 
based on development assistance. At the same time India was experi- 
encing its food crisis, the United States was initiating a complete over- 
haul of the P.L. 480 programs that had been a key component of India’s 
agricultural strategy. This change in the direction of P.L. 480 would have 
a significant effect on how President Johnson would respond to the In- 
dian crisis. 

In February of 1966, President Johnson announced an “international 
war on hunger.” In his message advocating a new Food for Freedom pro- 
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gram, Johnson reiterated the need to create a balance between food re- 
sources and population growth: 


One new element in today’s world is the threat of mass hunger and starva- 
tion. Populations are exploding under the impact of sharp cuts in the death 
rate. Successful public health measures have saved millions of lives. But 
these lives are now threatened by hunger because food production has not 
kept pace. A balance between agricultural productivity and population is 
necessary to prevent the shadow of hunger from becoming a nightmare of 
famine.*> 


Notice how Johnson identified the cause of the population explosion as 
the extension of public health measures that have decreased the death 
rates in “developing” countries. The key initiative in this message was 
the need for countries to embark on a policy of “self-help.” According to 
Johnson, “the key to victory is self-help. There is one characteristic common 
to all those who have increased the productivity of their farms: a national 
will and determination to help themselves” (his emphasis).54 Food aid pro- 
grams would no longer be constructed around a policy of distributing 
agricultural surpluses. He proposed the “elimination of the surplus concept 
in food aid. Current farm programs are eliminating the surpluses in our 
warehouses” (his emphasis). Absent a policy of “self-help” Johnson be- 
lieved that “the time is not far off when all the combined production, on all the 
acres, of all the agriculturally productive nations, will not meet the food needs of 
the developing nations—unless present trends are changed” (his emphasis).°¢ 
In this message Johnson did not comment on the need for family plan- 
ning, but he did reiterate the food-population fears of an environmental 
discourse strategy. 

In March of 1966, Indira Gandhi arrived in Washington, and at the top 
of the agenda was the food crisis. On March 30, President Johnson asked 
the Congress to provide emergency food aid for India. He began his mes- 
sage with the following warning: 


In the recent months I have been watching with deep concern the emerging 
problem of world food supply. And I have been especially concerned with 
the prospect for India. During this past week I have discussed the Indian 
food problem with the Prime Minister of India. ... I am persuaded that we 
may stand, at this moment, on the threshold of a great tragedy. The facts are 
simple; their implications are grave. India faces an unprecedented drought. 
Unless the world responds, India faces famine.*” 


The extension of emergency aid was made in the context of the new 
policy of self-help, and Johnson highlighted India’s family planning pro- 
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grams as part of the solution to the food crisis. According to Johnson: 
“The Indian government believes that there can be no effective solution 
to the Indian food problem that does not include population control. The 
choice is now between a comprehensive and humane program for limit- 
ing births and the brutal curb that is imposed by famine.”* In signing the 
bill authorizing the release of emergency food aid, Johnson represented 
the Indian food crisis as a world problem: “In other times, famine in one 
nation was regarded as a fact to be passively accepted. Now, however 
imperfect our organizations, we must learn to behave like a world com- 
munity.”°? Here we have the reproduction of a worldly thos transform- 
ing the United States into an actor of the world as well as the representa- 
tion of birth control as part of the Indian common sense. Thus, Johnson 
would be able to support the transfer of family planning technologies in 
the name of a responsible worldly citizen meeting the request of another 
nation in need. 

Less publicly, throughout the Indian food crisis, Johnson’s approach 
was to reinforce the self-help provisions of the new food policy. He at- 
tempted to accomplish this by holding the supply of emergency food aid 
to India on a “short tether,” holding up the release of emergency food aid 
to the very last moment.® One of Johnson’s motivations for pursuing a 
short tether policy may have been to pressure India to support U.S. mili- 
tary activities in Vietnam. Although India was quick to denounce John- 
son’s decision to bomb North Vietnam, Johnson’s short tether policy was 
being used to reinforce the dual policies of self-help and family planning 
as the solutions to the food crisis throughout the “developing” world. D. 
N. Prasad argues that “Johnson decided to use his margin of influence 
and leverage actively to encourage an increase in agricultural productiv- 
ity and an expansion in population control policies in the developing 
world.”¢! The Indian food crisis was an important mechanism by which 
Johnson could demonstrate to the world how the United States would re- 
spond to the world food situation. The key was an emphasis on self-help 
in promoting agricultural production. At the same time, family planning 
programs were being instantiated as part of the criteria to prove that 
countries were pursuing self-help policies. 

As the Food for Freedom program went to the House of Representa- 
tives, Congressman Paul Todd was able to convince the agriculture com- 
mittee to include a set of provisions to facilitate the implementation of 
family planning programs in countries that received U.S. food assistance. 
Todd’s amendments were passed and received very little opposition in 
the Senate.“ In November of 1966, when Johnson signed the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966 (the name was changed by Congress), he endorsed the 
family planning amendments: “The sound population programs, encour- 
aged in this measure, freely and voluntarily undertaken, are vital to 
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meeting the food crisis.” According to Phyllis Piotrow, the family plan- 
ning amendments to the Food for Peace Act of 1966 were advocated as 
being consistent with the new emphasis on self-help. “The concept of 
self-help ... included not only the growing of more food but also ‘re- 
solving ... problems relative to population growth.’”* Slowly, the state 
apparatuses of the United States were being used for and articulated to 
the construction of the population apparatus. 

In between Johnson’s declaration of an international war on hunger 
and the passage of the Food for Peace Act of 1966—amended to include 
family planning programs—the Indian food crisis served to galvanize 
support for the construction of the population apparatus in the United 
States. The problem of the imbalance in the food-population equation 
had been made vividly clear by the threat of famine in India. India’s pol- 
icy of family planning was supported as a necessary component to the 
solution of the imbalance between food and population, and Johnson 
used the Indian food crisis to signal to the rest of the world that the 
United States would help in alleviating individual food problems only if 
those countries embarked on policies that were consistent with the new 
standard of self-help. To meet these standards, individual governments 
would need to show a willingness to increase agricultural production 
and develop family planning programs. 

The Second World Population Conference, held in Belgrade in 1965, 
also advanced the policy of increased agricultural development and fam- 
ily planning as the solution to the world food crisis. This conclusion was 
consistent with declaring the 1960s the “Development Decade.” Accord- 
ing to a summary of the Conference: 


The Conference was agreed that the crux of the [food] problem lay in pro- 
moting a rise in agricultural production within those countries where pre- 
sent food deficits are the largest. . . . Future increases in food production will 
have to come mainly from improved yields of crops and livestock, requiring 
heavy investments in agriculture and the use of recent developments in the 
technology of food production. Increased yields can be achieved through 
the use of more productive varieties of plants, more adequate supplies of 
water and plant food, application of fertilizers, improved methods of culti- 
vation, the use of better tools and machinery, and protection of crops during 
growth and after harvest from pests.® 


As discussed in Chapter 2, the Belgrade Conference also faced the issue 
of family planning head on. Unlike the Rome Conference, many of the par- 
ticipants actively advocated the initiation of family planning programs. B. 
R. Sen was one of the most active participants in the construction of a food- 
population-family planning articulation. The summary report docu- 
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mented that “the outbreak of serious famines in some of the most heavily 
populated areas could not be excluded as a possibility within the next five 
to ten years, and asked whether mankind could turn its face away from the 
concept of family planning when the alternative could be starvation and 
death.” The twin policies of increased agricultural production and family 
planning were being reinforced at the international level as the solution to 
the food-population problem. Yet, something odd was happening to the 
food-population problem as it traveled through the state apparatuses of 
the United States and the United Nations. 

The Indian food crisis helped to consolidate the claims of the popula- 
tion apparatus that growth in population had outstripped food produc- 
tion. India had become the exemplar of a Malthusian nightmare that 
awaited most, if not all, of the developing world. It also reinforced the le- 
gitimacy of family planning as a necessary part of the solution in achiev- 
ing a balance between food and people. However, the central tenet of an 
environmental discourse strategy is that the world’s resources are lim- 
ited. As the food-population nexus traveled through the state appara- 
tuses of the United States, its articulation to an environmental strategy 
was being displaced in favor of a development strategy. In other words, 
development in the productivity of a country’s agricultural sector was 
being advocated along with family planning as the solution to the food- 
population nexus. This conceptualization of the solution to the food 
problem expressed little concern about the environmental costs of in- 
creasing agricultural production or about claims concerning the limits of 
the earth. At the Second World Population Conference two opposing 
views emerged: 


The more general question of the adequacy of the world’s natural resources 
in the face of rapid population expansion was discussed at another session of 
the Conference. Two opposing points of views came to light... One view 
was that although the earth is finite, its potential resources are so large that 
when man’s creativity is applied to them that it is meaningless to set arbi- 
trary limits for world population for an indefinite period in the future. Those 
supporting this hypothesis stressed the need for concentrating technical 
progress and on the economic and political organization needed to apply 
technical progress universally. A contradictory view, strongly supported by 
other participants, was that the global population resources problem must be 
viewed as one of unstable equilibrium, with the demand of population even- 
tually having the capacity to outrun the supply from resources. Scientists 
propounding this theory cautioned that while the eventual population limits 
of the earth cannot be specified, the limits should be approached by stages in 
a planned equilibrium, adjusting both the demand from population and the 
supply from resources. ... The debate ended inconclusively.*” 
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These two opposing views represent the difference between articulat- 
ing the food-population-family planning nexus to a development strategy 
with a supplemental “weak green” environmental strategy and articulat- 
ing it to a “strong green” environmentalism that would have emphasized 
how development programs risked environmental degradation. The 
food-population-family planning nexus had originally been invented 
through an articulation to an environmental discourse strategy that em- 
phasized a logic of planetary limits. 

President Johnson's call for self-help seemed to reinforce the logic that 
agricultural production in the United States was limited in its ability to 
solve the food crisis; yet it seemed to suggest that these limits were not 
operative in the “developing” countries. The President’s Science Advi- 
sory Committee on the World Food Crisis did believe that there were lim- 
its to agricultural production in the “developing” countries and that this 
fact justified the expansion of family planning: “To avoid a continued 
worsening of the population-food situation during the years beyond 
1985, that may even reach an economically or ecologically irreversible 
state of imbalance, it is imperative to institute programs of family planning 
now” (emphasis in original).68 However, as it traveled through the state 
apparatuses of the United States and the United Nations, the food-popu- 
lation-family planning nexus was being rearticulated to a development 
strategy that downplayed the environmental logic of limits. The environ- 
mental strategy remained an important part of the construction of the 
population apparatus, but it was being delegated to a supplemental sta- 
tus. The dominant articulation of the population apparatus was to a set 
of development strategies, which included family planning, committed 
to the modernization of the Southern Hemisphere, and any environmen- 
tal limits would be dealt with through the ingenuity of technical 
progress. The tensions between “those two opposing views” (what I have 
called the “weak” and “strong greens”), identified at the Second World 
Population Conference, became increasingly important in the second half 
of the 1960s as the environmental wing of the population apparatus at- 
tempted to dislodge the dominance of the development wing in the gov- 
erning logics of the apparatus. It is at this point in my narrative that we 
can begin to understand the importance of Paul Ehrlich’s Population Bomb 
as an intervention into the space of the population apparatus. 


Strong Greens: Whiteness and 
the Population Apparatus 


The emergence of the strong greens was a response to the growing com- 
mitment of development strategies to family planning as the solution to 
the problems of population growth. For the strong greens, both develop- 
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ment programs and family planning programs were fatally flawed in 
terms of their ability to resolve the environmental consequences of pop- 
ulation growth. Development programs were flawed because they failed 
to understand the importance of the earth’s limits. The strong greens ar- 
gued that the advocates of development were unable to address the en- 
vironmental problems, particularly regarding pollution, that were a con- 
sequence of both development programs and population growth. Family 
planning programs were criticized because they had become a substitute 
for more restrictive population controls. The focus of family planning 
programs did not fully challenge the pro-natalist, pro-familialization 
policies that contributed to population growth. Family planning was im- 
portant, but it failed to deliver what it promised: a significant reduction 
in the birth rate. 

In what follows, I explain how the strong greens attempted to restruc- 
ture the policies of the population apparatus toward “de-development” 
for economically rich countries and “semi-development” for economi- 
cally poor countries. They also advanced a much more rigorous antina- 
talism as the solution to the environmental problems resulting from pop- 
ulation growth. Ultimately, the strong greens were unable to dislodge the 
development-family planning nexus as the dominant vector in the con- 
struction of the population apparatus. But their intervention served the 
“worlding” of Malthus by bringing the population apparatus back home, 
challenging both the reproductive practices and the consumption pat- 
terns of the United States, in particularly in the white population. Conse- 
quently, the strong greens can be credited with creating a place for them- 
selves within the population apparatus, contributing to its construction 
in a contradictory and contested manner. 

I begin this section by focusing attention on Ehrlich’s claims in the Pop- 
ulation Bomb. It is worth spending a significant amount of time on Ehrlich 
since he holds such an important place within the popular imaginary. He 
is also the exemplar of the strong greens, a position that is often over- 
looked when people address neo-Malthusian rhetoric. The first point that 
needs to be stressed is that Ehrlich represents a challenge to the dominant 
organization of the population apparatus since he attempted to break 
from the primacy of development. To fail to appreciate how the emer- 
gence of the population apparatus was already serving to contextualize 
Ehrlich’s intervention is to grant to the Population Bomb too much inter- 
pretive weight in the construction of population policy. The second point 
is that Ehrlich turns the population apparatus in the direction of wealthy 
white populations in the West. The significance of turning the population 
apparatus’s visibility in the direction of rich Western countries was to re- 
instantiate the bourgeois body as a body in need of government, thus, re- 
coding procreation as a mark of cultural distinction.©® The effectivity of 
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Ehrlich’s book should be seen not in terms of its ability to “solve” the 
population crisis, as Craig Waddell seems to suggest, but in terms of how 
it rubs up against the configuration of the population apparatus, invent- 
ing new populations in need of government.7? 

In the prologue, Ehrlich sounds the alarm concerning the effects of 
population growth: 


We are today involved in the events leading to famine and eco-catastrophe; 
tomorrow we may be destroyed by them. Our position requires that we take 
immediate action at home and effective action worldwide. We must have 
population control at home, hopefully through changes in our value system, 
but by compulsion if voluntary methods fail. . . . It cannot be overempha- 
sized, however, that no changes in behavior or technology can save us un- 
less we can achieve control over the size of the human population. The birth 
rate must be brought into balance with the death rate or mankind will breed 
itself into oblivion. We can no longer afford merely to treat the symptoms of 
the cancer of population growth; the cancer itself must be cut out.”! 


In this passage, the use of the cancer metaphor reinforces the urgency 
of his claims. People are a malignancy and the symptoms of famine in the 
“underdeveloped” world and eco-catastrophe in the “overdeveloped” 
world will not be postponed through scientific progress in expanding the 
carrying capacity of the planet. Ehrlich reiterates the articulation between 
the environment and population in a dramatic and unrelenting manner. 
But the actions required by this articulation are much more radical than 
the actions proposed by the development-family planning nexus. 

As might be expected, the world population is divided into different 
regions. Ehrlich provided a spatial imaginary that conceptualized the 
world into two parts: the first is the underdeveloped countries (UDCs) 
and the second is the overdeveloped countries (ODCs). He wrote: 


Of course, population growth is not occurring uniformly over the face of the 
earth. Indeed countries are divided neatly into two groups: those with rapid 
growth rates, and those with relatively slow growth rates. The first group, 
making up about two thirds of the world population, coincides with what 
are known as the “underdeveloped countries” (UDCs). The UDCs are not 
industrialized, tend to have inefficient agriculture, very small gross national 
products, high illiteracy rates and related problems. . . . A short definition of 
underdeveloped is “hungry.” Most Latin American, African, and Asian 
countries fall into this category. The second group consists of the “overde- 
veloped” countries (ODCs). ODCs are modern industrial nations, such as 
the United States, Canada, most European countries, Israel, the USSR, Japan 
and Australia. They consume a disproportionate amount of the world’s re- 
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sources and are the major polluters. Most, but not by any means all, people 
in these countries are adequately nourished.” 


This spatial imaginary helped to circulate a new set of environmental 
problems that implicated the United States in the harms generated by 
population growth. Resource depletion and pollution was primarily the 
responsibility of the ODCs, and the identification of this set of environ- 
mental problems contributed to bringing Malthus home. Even if the rate 
of population growth was slower in the ODCs, they are not immune 
from the environmental harms of population growth. 

As discussed in the development chapter, the coherence of the popula- 
tion apparatus’s reliance on a development strategy to reduce population 
growth was based on the belief that a demographic transition would be a 
consequence of development. Recall that the demographic transition ar- 
gues that a nation’s population dynamics will be transformed from a 
high birth rate and high death rate situation to a low birth rate and low 
death rate situation as a consequence of development. In particular, the 
economic and social forces of modernization were identified as the 
source of the demographic transition in the West. The population-devel- 
opment nexus had been fused together by positing that the demographic 
transition would be similar in the “developing” world. The “developing” 
world was experiencing a population crisis because the forces of mod- 
ernization had reduced the death rates but, as vet, had not reduced the 
birth rates. Consequently, family planning was advocated as a necessary 
component of a development strategy in order to jump over the demo- 
graphic stumbling block that was preventing developing nations from 
completing their modernization policies. 

Ehrlich, however, believed that the demographic transition deflected 
attention away from the harms of population growth. What was needed 
was zero population growth, not a slowing down of the rate of increase. 
In terms of the UDCs and the demographic transition he commented that 


It is important to emphasize . . . that the demographic transition does not re- 
sult in zero population growth, but in a growth rate which in many of the 
most important ODCs results in populations doubling every seventy years 
or so. This means, for instance that even if most UDCs were to undergo a de- 
mographic transition (of which there is no sign) the world would still be 
faced by catastrophic population growth. No growth rate can be sustained in 
the long run (his emphasis).73 


The demographic transition did not excuse the ODCs from the harms 
of population growth. According to Ehrlich: 
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Saying that the ODCs have undergone a demographic transition thus does 
not mean that they have no population problems. . . Most of them are over 
populated. ... ODCs are overpopulated because they do not themselves 
have the resources to support their affluent societies; they must co-opt much 
more than their fair share of the world’s wealth of minerals and energy. And 
they are overpopulated because they have exceeded the capacity of their en- 
vironments to dispose of their wastes.74 


The critique of the demographic transition has two primary effects: (1) 
it questions the reasoning that supports the articulation of the develop- 
ment-family planning nexus in the UDCs. The demographic transition 
will only slow the rate of increase. What is necessary to prevent environ- 
mental harms is zero population growth; (2) the strong greens block the 
deployment of the demographic transition as an alibi excusing the ODCs 
from the harms of population growth. Ehrlich reconceptualized the prob- 
lem of population growth in such a way as to de-legitimize development 
strategies as the solution to the population crisis. If development strate- 
gies remained dominant, then the population growth rates in the “devel- 
oped” world would be displaced from the population apparatus’s 
agenda, since their rates were consistent with the demographic transi- 
tion. Or to be more accurate, the only populations targeted by the popu- 
lation apparatus in the West would be those who were in need of devel- 
opment or containment, and that Malthusian portrait was increasingly a 
poor, black, urban unwed mother. 

For Ehrlich, the UDCs faced the immediate problem of famine. The 
United States and the United Nations advocated the dual policy of in- 
creasing food production and the use of family planning to avert a food 
crisis. Ehrlich was deeply pessimistic about the ability of increased agri- 
cultural production to solve the food crisis. Although he believed that 
green revolution technologies offered the best hope for increasing food 
production, he also thought that the green revolution was a huge envi- 
ronmental risk. According to Ehrlich: 


Putting the Green Revolution into action involves the same practices that have 
resulted in so much environmental disruption in the ODCs ... new varieties 
planted in denser populations, perhaps planted several times a year; simpli- 
fied communities especially ripe for disaster; and on top of this, ominously 
high “inputs” of pesticides and fertilizers. ... We would be wise to accept the 
more pessimistic estimates of UDC food production. We already know that it 
is impossible to increase food production enough to cope with continued pop- 
ulation growth. No improvements of UDC food production can do more than 
delay the day of reckoning unless population control is successful.” 
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Because of the environmental problems associated with increasing 
food production in the UDCs, Ehrlich believed that the long-term solu- 
tion would have to be population control. In the short term, the ODCs 
should embark on a triage policy regarding the release of food aid to 
famine-stricken nations. 

Ehrlich did not invent the construction of a triage policy as the re- 
sponse to famine. William and Paul Paddock, in their book Famine 1975! 
published in 1967, are credited with this invention.” According to the 
Paddock brothers, the world food crisis of the mid-1960s indicated that 
the race to balance food production and population growth had been 
lost. No scientific programs were likely to reverse this trend, and the abil- 
ity of the economically poor nations to increase their agricultural pro- 
duction was deemed unlikely for economic, environmental, and political 
reasons. The United States would also be unable to significantly increase 
its food production to meet the growing populations in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and the other food-exporting nations were deemed unlikely 
to offer their assistance on a concessionary basis. Consequently, the 
United States would be the nation most likely to make the decisions 
about how a nation should avert famine. The Paddock brothers believed 
that the population crisis was analogous to the medical crisis of a battle- 
field. Therefore, they suggested that the United States pursue a policy of 
triage. According to the Paddocks: 


“Triage” is used in military medicine. It is defined as the assigning of prior- 
ity of treatment to the wounded brought to a battlefield hospital in a time of 
mass casualties and limited medical facilities. The wounded are divided on 
the basis of three classifications: 


1. Those so seriously wounded they cannot survive regardless of the treat- 
ment given them; call these the “can’t be saved.” 

2. Those who can survive without treatment regardless of the pain they 
are suffering; call these the “walking wounded.” 

3. Those that can be saved by immediate medical care.77 


In terms of the famine policy that the United States should pursue, 
triage would demand the following classification: 


l. Nations in which the population growth trend has already passed the 
agricultural potential. This combined with inadequate leadership and 
other divisive factors make catastrophic disasters inevitable. These na- 
tions form the “can’t be saved” group. To send food to them is to throw 
sand in the ocean. 
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2. Nations which have the necessary agricultural resources and/or for- 
eign exchange for the purchase of food from abroad and which there- 
fore will be able to cope with their population growth. They will be 
only moderately affected by the shortage of food. They are the “walking 
wounded” and do not require food aid in order to survive. 

3. Nations in which the imbalance between food and population is great 
but the degree of the imbalance is manageable. Rather, it is manageable 
in the sense that it can give enough time to allow the local officials to 
initiate effective birth control practices and to carry forward agricul- 
tural research and other forms of development. These countries will 
have a chance to come through their crisis provided medical treatment 
is given, that is, receipt of enough American food and also of other 
types of assistance.78 


The Paddock brothers seemed less concerned about the problems of 
political instability, Soviet adventurism, or the possibility of nuclear ter- 
rorism from a nation suffering at the hands of a triage policy. In this way, 
containment strategies worked to attenuate the rather brutal notion of 
triage. But with the use of triage, the Paddock brothers were reemphasiz- 
ing the importance of maintaining a balance between food resources and 
population. 

Ehrlich believed that the United States should construct a version of 
this triage policy when dealing with the inevitable famines that he pre- 
dicted would take place throughout the 1970s. In the long run, birth con- 
trol programs would alleviate the need to pursue triage policies. How- 
ever, this was not the same thing as family planning. The environmental 
problems resulting from population growth demanded a much more rig- 
orous antinatal policy than that offered by family planning programs. 

In his critique of family planning programs, Ehrlich deployed the work 
of Kingsley Davis. As discussed in the development chapter, Davis’s cri- 
tique of family planning programs rocked the family planning advocates 
within the population apparatus. To review, Davis argued that family 
planning programs were too implicated in pro-natalist and pro-family 
policies to significantly reduce the birth rate. Family planning programs 
did not adequately address the motivations that contributed to child- 
birth, nor did they challenge the social and economic policies that offered 
incentives for childbirth. Family planning programs assumed that if cou- 
ples could eliminate “unwanted” births then the population crisis could 
be averted. However, if the motivations for large families were not ad- 
dressed, then family planning would simply allow couples to be more ef- 
ficient in their reproductive practices. For Davis, and increasingly the 
strong greens, creating a situation whereby the birth rate was a represen- 
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tation of “wanted” children would not solve the problem of population 


growth. l 
Ehrlich’s reiteration of Davis’s research findings led him to claim that 


The story is depressingly the same everywhere—people want large families. 
They want families of a size that will keep the population growing. . . . It is 
important to remember that, even if all women had exactly the number of 
children they wanted, the results would still be demographic catastrophe. 
Family planning is important from thè point of the health and welfare of in- 
dividuals, but it does not control populations.” 


In Ehrlich’s prologue he did not support family planning so much as 
he advocated a decline in the birth rate. In fact, absent a voluntary de- 
cline in birth rates, coercion was justified. Ehrlich advocated legalizing 
abortion and making contraceptives as widely available as possible, but 
he also contemplated the workability of putting sterilizing substances in 
food and water. The justification of coercion in the construction of anti- 
natal policies was provided by one of Ehrlich’s allies, Garrett Hardin. 

In 1968, Garrett Hardin published a germinal article doubting the abil- 
ity of the development-family planning nexus to solve the harms of pop- 
ulation growth. In his article “The Tragedy of the Commons,” Hardin ar- 
gued that technical solutions were the wrong type of solution for the 
population problem. Hardin defined a technical solution as “one that 
requires a change only in the techniques of the natural sciences, demand- 
ing little or nothing in the way of change in human values or ideas of 
morality.”*! Hardin believed that “most people who anguish over the 
population problem are trying to find a way to avoid the evils of over- 
population without relinquishing any of the privileges they now 
enjoy.”*? For the strong greens, efforts to increase agricultural production 
or to persuade people to be responsible parents through the use of fam- 
ily planning were suspect because they did not demand a necessary 
transformation in values. The tragedy of the commons was a conse- 
quence of individuals pursuing their own independent practices and de- 
sires, completely rational in that these actions were an attempt to maxi- 
mize their personal utility, but tragic because as long as they act only in 
terms of their individual utility, the commons would become increas- 
ingly spoiled. 

The problem of pollution is an example of the tragedy of the commons: 


The tragedy of the commons reappears in problems of pollution. Here it is 
not a question of taking something out of the commons, but of putting 
something in—sewage, or chemical, radioactive, and heat wastes into water; 
noxious and dangerous fumes into the air; and distracting and unpleasant 
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advertising signs into the line of sight.... The rational man finds that his 
share of the cost of the wastes is less than the cost of purifying his waters be- 
fore releasing them. Since this is true for everyone, we are locked into a sys- 
tem of “fouling our own nest,” so long as we behave only as independent, 
rational, free enterprisers.®3 


Hardin claimed that “the pollution problem is a consequence of popu- 
lation. ... As population became denser, the natural chemical and bio- 
logical recycling processes became overloaded.”*+ The moral principle 
needed to rectify the tragedy of the commons was that “the morality of an 
act is a function of the state of the system at the time it is performed” (his em- 
phasis). This new moral principle would demand that we limit our 
“freedom to breed.” 

What Hardin has in mind by the concept of coercion is not inconsistent 
with democratic procedures. Hardin suggested that coercion was “not 
prohibition, but carefully biased options. ... A Madison avenue man 
might call this persuasion; I prefer the greater candor of the word coer- 
cion. . . . Jo many the word coercion implies arbitrary decisions of distant 
bureaucrats; but this is not a necessary part of its meaning. The only kind 
of coercion I recommend is mutual coercion, mutually agreed upon by 
the majority of the people affected.”86 Hardin constructed a view of coer- 
cion based on the positivity of power as opposed to a juridical repressive 
notion of power. Mutual coercion demands self-regulation, an internal- 
ization of the norms of a relational morality that demands an accounting 
of how actions impact the (ecological) system. 

Hardin offers us an important insight into the justification for the more 
rigorous antinatal policies pursued by the strong greens. Family plan- 
ning, based on individual choice, or family choice, would not rectify the 
tragedy of the commons; more was needed. As discussed in the develop- 
ment chapter, the antinatal, antifamilialization technologies offered by 
the strong greens were seriously challenged by the family planning wing 
of the population apparatus. However, the strong greens did focus the at- 
tention of the population apparatus on the consumption patterns and re- 
productive practices of the United States, since the United States was 
considered the largest polluter in the world. More importantly, the strong 
greens attempted to retarget population programs away from the poor in 
the United States, the reverse of the policy pursued by the development 
strategy in the Great Society, and toward the rich and the middle class. 

In April of 1970, Environmental Action organized Earth Day, and an 
estimated twenty million people participated. Earth Day focused atten- 
tion on the need to combat overpopulation throughout the world, but 
many of the participants focused on the United States. Senator Packwood 
spoke and suggested that the United States must take the lead in reduc- 
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ing population growth by restricting its birth rate. David Brower, a prin- 
cipal organizer of the environmental group Friends of the Earth, argued, 
“That’s the first thing to do—start controlling population in affluent 
white America, where a child born to a white American will use about 
fifty times the resources of a child born in the black ghetto.”*” In 1971, 
Paul Ehrlich published another book, this time co-written with Richard 
Harriman. In discussing how the United States should target its popula- 
tion programs, Ehrlich and Harriman reiterated the link between popu- 
lation growth, consumption patterns, and the affluent: 


No effort should be made to single out the poor, people on welfare, or non- 
whites as special targets for population control; the middle class (made up 
mostly of whites) and the wealthy (almost entirely white) should be the pri- 
mary targets. There are several reasons for this. First, the vast majority of 
American babies are born into white, middle class families. Second, it is the 
middle class and the wealthy that population growth presents the most se- 
rious problems. Although the growth rate in this segment of our population 
is slightly lower than that of the poor and the nonwhites, that tells only part 
of the story. 

It is the affluent groups whose patterns of consumption are wasting the 
resources of our planet and destroving its environment. They buy the end- 
less rounds of new cars, T.V. sets, appliances, and powered gadgets. ... 
Smog-producing coal-fired plants and potentially deadly nuclear power 
plants are not being built helter-skelter to meet the power demands of the 
ghetto. We are not eating up the world’s supplies of petroleum so that the 
poor can ricochet around the world in jet aircraft. 

It is, therefore, imperative that runaway population growth be curbed 
among the most dangerous elements of our society. Of course as we curb 
their population growth we must curb also their destructive behavior, for 
even a limited population that behaves like today’s affluent Americans 
would eventually destroy the planet.®8 


As this example demonstrates, the strong greens were demanding that 
the population apparatus focus its attention on the reproductive and con- 
sumption patterns of the United States. At the same time a reduction in 
population growth was no longer deemed sufficient; it would be neces- 
sary to articulate Malthus to a “de-development” or limits-to-economic- 
growth strategy. This passage also maintains population growth and af- 
fluence as the deep structures of consumption. 

For Ehrlich and Harriman the use of the terms overdeveloped and un- 
derdeveloped were a necessary corrective to the simplistic belief that de- 
velopment was always good. Ehrlich and Harriman argued that “in 
order to break this pattern of thought, two terms were coined: ‘overde- 
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velopment,’ to indicate that classical development can go much too far, 
and ‘semi-development,’ to indicate that total industrialization of the en- 
tire world is not required to provide everyone with a satisfying life.”8 
“Semi-development” meant that the UDCs must be allowed to develop 
their agricultural sector and some forms of industry. However, they 
should not pursue a path of development modeled on the ODCs because 
“the environment could not endure the trauma.” For Americans, “de- 
development” meant trying to put the brakes on a “cowboy economy” 
that focused its policies on economic growth measured by the gross na- 
tional product. International and national programs dedicated to social 
justice would have to be implemented, and the citizens of the United 
States would be forced to reconceptualize their notion of needs. In short, 
“de-development” meant population control, a reduction in consump- 
tion patterns of scarce resources, and the elimination and/or regulation 
of activities that produced pollution.%! 

The emergent position of the strong greens combining population con- 
trol and a limits-to-economic-growth strategy gained momentum in 
1972. The publication of “A Blueprint for Survival” and The Limits to 
Growth conceptualized the environmental problems of the world as being 
the consequence of expanding industrial production and population 
growth.” The Blueprint begins with the following choice: 


The principal defect of the industrial way of life with its ethos of expansion 
is that it is not sustainable. Its termination within the lifetime of someone 
born today is inevitable—unless it continues to be sustained for a while 
longer by an entrenched minority at the cost of imposing great suffering on 
the rest of mankind. We can be certain, however, that sooner or later it will 
end (only the precise time and circumstances are in doubt) and it will do so 
in one of two ways: either against our will, in a succession of famines, epi- 
demics, social crises and wars; or because we want it to—because we wish 
to create a society which will not impose hardship and cruelty upon our 
children—in a succession of thoughtful, humane, and measured changes.” 


The reason for radical change was given as the environmental conse- 
quences of population growth and consumption patterns. The Blueprint 
continued: “Radical change is both necessary and inevitable because the 
present increases in human numbers and per capita consumption, by dis- 
rupting ecosystems and depleting resources, are undermining the very 
foundations of survival.” The Blueprint is not shy about advocating the 
policies necessary to implement their strategy for survival; they literally go 
from A to Z.% The particulars are not important at this point; what is im- 
portant is that this article in The Ecologist combined a policy of population 
reduction with a desire to retard the expansion ethos of industrialization. 
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The Limits to Growth study based its predictions on a sophisticated and 
controversial computer model.% The computer model generated by 
Meadows et al. was called World 3. World 3 contained five submodels: 
population, capital investment, natural resources, food production, and 
pollution. According to the research team, population and capital invest- 
ment were the two dominant submodels, and they were placing severe 
constraints on the other three submodels because they were increasing at 
an exponential rate. According to the Limits to Growth team: “Positive 
feedback loops operating without any constraints generate exponential 
growth. In the world system two positive feedback loops are dominant 
now, producing exponential growth of population and of industrial cap- 
ital.”°”7 The problem was that in a finite world, constraints existed that 
stopped exponential growth. Meadows et al. called these constraints 
negative feedback loops. In their model these negative feedback loops in- 
volved “such processes as pollution of the environment, depletion of 
nonrenewable resources, and famine.”% 

Although these negative feedback loops tended to provide a corrective 
to the exponential growth in population and capital, in the long run, they 
could not prevent the system from collapsing. Also, since these negative 
feedback loops were detrimental, it was necessary to “weaken the posi- 
tive feedback loops that [were] generating the growth.” In this case, 
that meant less industrial and population growth. What was needed was 
a strategy called “global equilibrium.” The Meadows team defines this 
strategy in the following way: 


Equilibrium means a state of balance or equality between opposing forces. 
In the dynamic terms of the world model, the opposing forces are those 
causing population and capital stock to increase (high desired family size, 
low birth control effectiveness, high rate of capital investment) and those 
causing population and capital stock to decrease (lack of food, pollution, 
high rate of depreciation or obsolescence). The word capital should be un- 
derstood to mean services industrial and agricultural capital combined. 
Thus the most basic definition of the state of global equilibrium is that pop- 
ulation and capital are essentially stable, with the forces tending to increase 
or decrease them in a carefully controlled balance.1% 


It is not my intention to challenge this model. What is important is that 
it exists as a governing technology evaluating the environmental effects 
of development. As a governing technology, World 3 released Malthus as 
the ghost in the machine, figuring the future as threatened by inevitable 
feedback loops. For Malthus these feedback loops were the positive 
checks to population growth. By 1972, the strong greens had begun to 
challenge the pro-development family planning forces within the popu- 
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lation apparatus and were attempting to restructure the direction of the 
policies toward zero population growth and a limits-to-economic-growth 
strategy. However, by the end of 1972, the policies of the strong greens 
were blocked in two important institutions—the United Nations and the 
United States. 

In 1972, the United Nations held the first United Nations Conference 
on the Human Environment. The theme of the conference was “only one 
world.” This spatial imaginary attempted to use the environment as a 
mechanism to displace a differentiation of the world into different parts. 
The UN Monthly Chronicle reported, “The theme of the Conference ... 
was chosen to emphasize that all living and inanimate things among 
which man dwelt were part of a single interdependent system, and that 
man had no place else to turn if he despoiled his surroundings through 
thoughtless abuse.”1°! The “one world” possibilities allowed for by envi- 
ronmental discourses also intensified the need to be a responsible subject 
based on a global imagination. However, the radical political ecology 
constructed by the strong greens was quickly de-emphasized in Kurt 
Waldheim’s opening statement. According to the UN Monthly Chronicle, 
Waldheim stated: “Two thousand million men, women and children 
were still hungry, uneducated, subject to disease and had so little hope 
and happiness. Therefore, while the environment was an emerging new 
and very serious problem, development was still the highest priority and 
an unreached objective.”!°2 The primacy of development was reiterated 
in the conference’s Declaration on the Human Environment: “Economic 
and social development is essential for ensuring a favorable living and 
working environment for man and for creating conditions on earth that 
are necessary for the improvement of the quality of life.”103 From the 
Stockholm Conference we can detect not only the dominance of develop- 
ment but a belief that development can solve environmental problems. 
The Declaration understood environmental problems to be an effect of 
underdevelopment: “In the developing countries most of the environ- 
mental problems are caused by under-development.” It also identified 
the cause of environmental problems in the industrialized countries as 
“generally related to industrialization and technological development.” 
There did not seem to be any anxiety about the possibility that pursuing 
these same strategies in the developing countries would magnify envi- 
ronmental problems.!% Although the Declaration’s claim that environ- 
mental degradation in the advanced nations was being exacerbated by 
industrialization and technology gave some aid and comfort to the 
strong greens, the document never suggested that the industrialized 
countries should pursue a limits-to-growth policy, nor does it identify 
population growth as a cause of environmental degradation in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Instead, the industrialized countries were asked 
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to pursue policies that would contribute to a more equitable distribution 
of economic resources. At this point, it would seem that the environmen- 
tal problem was being articulated to a developmental solution—a state of 
affairs that the strong greens considered disastrous. 

However, the articulated relationship between the environment and 
population growth was reiterated at the conference. In Principle 16, the 
Declaration states: 


Demographic policies, which are without prejudice to basic human rights 
and which are deemed appropriate by Governments concerned, should be 
applied in those regions where the rate of population growth or excessive 
population concentrations are likely to have adverse effects on the environ- 
ment or development, or where low population density may impede the im- 
provement of the human environment and impede development.'* 


This statement recognized an environment-population dynamic but 
does so in a way that might suggest policies to increase population 
growth in some countries. This would indicate another defeat for the 
strong greens, since they believed that all population policies should be 
directed at zero population growth. At the same time, this statement 
might be used to justify policies to control the distribution of populations 
in particular nations. 

My argument is not that the population apparatus was not able to at- 
tach itself to an environmental! discourse at the Stockholm Conference— 
just the opposite. The Declaration on the Human Environment accepts 
that population growth can present a problem for the environment. 
However, the Declaration prioritizes development and might be best 
read as an example of the weak green position, which holds that there is 
no antinomy between development and the environment. This weak 
green position is best demonstrated in Proclamation 5 of the Declaration: 


The natural growth of population continuously presents problems on the 
preservation of the environment, and adequate policies and measures 
should be adopted as appropriate to face these problems. Of all things, in 
the world, people are the most precious. It is the people that propel social 
progress, create social wealth, develop science and technology, and through 
their hard work, and the advance of production, science and technology, the 


capability of man to improve the environment increases with each passing 
day.1% 


This is a far cry from Ehrlich’s conceptualization of population growth 
as a cancer. Population growth may be exerting detrimental pressures on 
the environment and some form of population policy might be useful in 
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alleviating these pressures, but the ultimate solution to environmental 
problems was the ingenuity of human kind and the progressive march of 
modernization. 

I also do not want to suggest that the Stockholm Conference was a 
complete failure for the discourse strategy of environmentalism. Even if 
the conference embraced what I have called a weak green position, the 
very existence of the conference marks an important point in the history 
of environmentalism. The discourse strategy of environmentalism had 
been able to attach itself to the governing rationalities of the United Na- 
tions, and this is no small accomplishment. If, as Kirkpatrick Sale com- 
ments, the modern environmental movement begins with the publication 
of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring in 1962, its attachment to the United Na- 
tions took only ten years.!°7 In a climate in which the priority of develop- 
ment was so central to the governing techniques of the different nations 
in the world, the significance of this accomplishment should not be un- 
derestimated. As the Declaration proclaims: “To defend and improve the 
human environment for present and future generations has become an 
imperative goal for mankind —a goal to be pursued together with, and 
in harmony with, the established and fundamental goals of peace and of 
world-wide economic and social development.”! This statement would 
seem to prioritize peace and development, but it is too easy to dismiss 
this statement as banal. The discourse strategy of environmentalism had 
created a place for itself within international institutions, even if the poli- 
cies to be pursued did not suit the strong greens. Also, the discourse 
strategy of environmentalism had been able to governmentalize different 
nation-states and international organizations as agents responsible for 
analyzing the environmental sustainability of particular practices. 

Back in the United States, the emergent environmental discourse strat- 
egy achieved its most important victory with the establishment of the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency in 1970. In 1972, the President's Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the American Future recognized the 
environmental problems of increased population growth. The commis- 
sion argued, “It is obvious that there are ultimate limits to growth. We 
live in a finite world. While its limits are unknown because technology 
keeps changing them, it is clear that growth of population and the esca- 
lation of consumption must ultimately stop.”1°° A limits-to-population- 
growth position had become common sense by 1972 and represented a 
significant victory for the population apparatus. However, care is called 
for when evaluating this report in terms of the articulated relationship 
between the environment and the population apparatus. The example 
above would seem to repeat the strong green position—there are limits to 
both population growth and consumption. We need to look more closely 
at what types of consumption patterns are singled out for change. The 
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commission claims that “much of the damage we do results from efforts 
to satisfy fairly trivial preferences—for unblemished fruit, detergents, 
rapidly accelerating cars, and bright colored paper products. We can and 
should cut back on frivolous and extravagant consumption that pol- 
lutes.”1!0 In this example, the consumption patterns that the commission 
seems to have in mind are not the same ones that the strong greens iden- 
tified. This is not a call for “de-development” as much as it is a call for en- 
vironmentally responsible shopping. In fact, the commission believed 
that a reduction in the rate of population growth would stimulate the 
economy. The thrust of the commission’s report was concerned with how 
U.S. population growth should be modified so as to enhance economic 
growth. Peter Bachrach and Elihu Bergman write that this left the chal- 
lenge of the strong greens unanswered: 


In framing the issue as the compatibility of slower population growth with 
a “healthy economy,” the commission avoids the more basic problem: What 
rate of economic growth—if any—is compatible with a healthy ecology? By 
regarding economic growth as an imperative, the commission was able to 
ignore the contention of Ehrlich and the Limits team that a zero GNP growth 
rate for the United States is among the essential requirements for the cur- 
tailment of environmental deterioration. And by avoiding the ecological ar- 
gument, the commission could assure the American public that a slower 
population growth rate in no way will upset existing American standards of 
living. 


Yet the commission does help to bring Malthus home and advocates 
that the United States would be better off if it reduced its population 
growth. In so doing, the commission advocated the expansion of family 
planning services to all Americans and the liberalization of abortion 
laws. The last option brought with it the wrath of President Nixon, and 
even though he had called for the establishment of the commission in 
1969, he did not sign the report because of the abortion provisions. "2? 

The Commission on Population Growth and the American Future reit- 
erated the emergent articulation between the population apparatus and 
the discourse strategy of environmentalism. But it also tended to reiterate 
the development logics of the population apparatus against the challenge 
of the strong greens. Family planning programs based on familial and in- 
dividual choice were advocated as the primary solution to population 
growth. The commission did preter that these policies be used in order to 
create a two-child family norm that would be consistent with replace- 
ment level. Thus, it would be fair to say that a somewhat more restrictive 
antinatal policy was advocated even if this policy was placed within the 
traditional governing technology of familialization. Consequently, the 
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commission sidestepped the issue of whether familialization was consis- 
tent with reducing the birth rate. It also embraced what I have called the 
weak green strategy concerning the relationship between economic 
growth and the environment. Economic growth was understood to be 
not only an imperative but an effect of population programs. 

The final place we should look to judge the effectivity of the articula- 
tion between the discourse strategy of environmentalism and the popu- 
lation apparatus is the World Population Plan of Action, signed at the 
Third World Population Conference in the summer of 1974. As discussed 
in the development chapter, this conference was marked by a strong 
coalition, which was able to articulate the population apparatus to a de- 
velopment-first strategy. This battle dominated the conference; therefore, 
it is not surprising that the environmental discourses articulated to the 
World Population Plan of Action are of the weak green variety. Accord- 
ing to the World Population Plan of Action: 


In the democratic formulation of national population goals and policies, 
consideration must be given to the supplies and characteristics of natural re- 
sources and to the quality of the environment and particularly to all aspects 
of food supply including productivity of rural areas. The demand for vital 
resources increases not only with growing population but also with growing 
per capita consumption; attention must be directed to the just distribution of 
resources and to the minimization of wasteful aspects of their use through- 
out the world.115 


The World Population Plan of Action believed those population pro- 
grams should be coordinated with other international strategies dedi- 
cated to increasing economic and social development as well as protect- 
ing the environment. It did reiterate the importance of consumption rates 
on resource depletion but preferred the deployment of a new interna- 
tional economic order to strategies of “de-development.” As discussed in 
the development chapter, the plan also advocated family planning pro- 
grams in terms of the governing technology of familialization. But the 
World Population Plan of Action resisted more rigorous antinatal pro- 
grams, claiming that people are “the inexhaustible source of creativity 
and a determining factor of progress.”14 


Conclusion 


The intersection of the discourse strategy of environmentalism through 
the logics of the population apparatus was a significant vector in the con- 
struction, consolidation, and direction of the population apparatus. The 
construction of the population apparatus was sustained and nourished 
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by this articulated relationship. An environmental problematic served to 
discipline Malthus, creating a unique norm in which to govern reproduc- 
tive practices in and through the use of family planning. In particular, 
this norm demanded a planetary imagination that contributed to the 
“worlding” of Malthus. Subjects would now be forced to account for 
their reproductive practices in terms of their effects on the biosphere. 

The Indian food crisis of the mid-1960s was articulated to the popula- 
tion-environment nexus and served to highlight the impending Malthu- 
sian nightmare that awaited the Third World if it did not pursue policies 
to increase agricultural production and restrict population growth. In the 
context of the United States, the Indian food crisis served as a moment of 
consolidation for the population apparatus within the state apparatus 
and contributed to the United States taking a leadership role in advocat- 
ing the policies of the population apparatus. Although the effect of the 
Indian food crisis tended to promote what I have called a weak green en- 
vironmental strategy, it nonetheless served to galvanize support for the 
transportation of family planning programs to the Third World. 

Finally, the strong greens attempted to rearticulate the governing ratio- 
nality of the population apparatus toward more restrictive antinatal poli- 
cies and a limits-to-growth or “de-development” strategy. Although 
these policies of the strong greens were ultimately blocked, they con- 
tributed to the “worlding” of Malthus by bringing him back home. In 
particular, they served to challenge the development-family planning 
nexus, which had primarily targeted the reproductive practices of the 
poor. By arguing that both population growth and consumption caused 
environmental degradation patterns, the strong greens were able to cap- 
ture the popular imaginary and broaden the reach of the population ap- 
paratus into the everyday lives of the wealthy and the middle class. 

By the early 1970s it was accepted that population growth was no 
longer environmentally sustainable. This state of affairs points to the suc- 
cess of the articulated relationship between the population apparatus 
and the discourse strategy of environmentalism. Although the dominant 
articulation was to a pro-growth (weak green) environmentalism, the 
space of the population apparatus had been changed by the insertion of 
the green Malthusians. The strong greens had cleared a place for them- 
selves within the population apparatus, creating the possibility for a rad- 
ical restructuring of the political economy of the population apparatus. 
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Malthus Travels 


With the signing of the World Population Plan of Action in 1974, the 
power of population had been problematized by three specific discourse 
strategies: development, containment, and environmentalism. Each of 
these strategies contributed to the invention, circulation, and regulation 
of the population crisis. The United States had, by 1974, emerged as the 
leading state actor in the population apparatus, supplying the most 
money, expertise, and contraceptives. Yet, the United States was not 
alone. The United Nations served a vital role as an institutional site for 
the globalization of demographic and family planning expertise, and the 
internationalization of the family planning industry highlighted the im- 
portance of “nonstate actors,” such as International Planned Parenthood 
Federation and the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations, as important relay 
points in governing population growth. 

The creation of the population apparatus did not go smoothly; it was 
made possible through controversy. Development strategies and envi- 
ronmental strategies were often in conflict as a set of strong greens ques- 
tioned the economic growth tactics of development strategies. The Group 
of 77 had become an important counterforce to the position of population 
hard-liners who advocated family planning as the most cost-effective de- 
velopment strategy. At the Bucharest Conference of 1974, the Group of 77 
had become an active force in blocking efforts of Western nations to sub- 
stitute family planning resources for development assistance. Notwith- 
standing the controversies over the priorities set out in the World Popu- 
lation Plan of Action, the plan’s existence marked an international 
commitment to policing the population crisis. 

In the decade between 1974 and 1984 there was an immense expansion 
in the active regulation of population growth rates through family plan- 
ning programs. As the United Nations prepared to hold the International 
Conference on Population in 1984, (the Mexico City Conference), the vast 
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majority of the “developing” world’s population lived in countries that 
supported population programs. According to Stanley Johnson: 


Taking the developing world [population] total as a whole, the proportion 
of the population living in countries not supporting family planning was 
only 3.9 percent. Altogether 52 countries, with a total population of 2.5 bil- 
lion or 78.6 percent of the developing world total, supported family plan- 
ning for demographic reasons; 65 counties, with a population of 569 million 
or 17.5 percent of the developing world-total, supported family planning for 
health and human rights reasons while 35, with a population of 128 million, 
accounting for 3.9 percent of the developing world’s did not support family 
planning activities at all. 


The population apparatus had been on the move, bringing more pop- 
ulations under its governing logics. The programmatic faith in the ability 
to regulate population growth skvrocketed between the end of the 
Bucharest Conference of 1974 and the beginning of the Mexico City Con- 
ference of 1984. Yet, as I indicated in the introduction, something went 
wrong as the population apparatus arrived in Mexico: The United States 
seemed to abandon its leadership role. 

In this chapter I want to map the vectors that have taken center stage 
since the Mexico City Conference in reorganizing the configuration of the 
population apparatus. The International Conterence on Population and 
Development, held in Cairo in the fall of 1994, brought a number of 
changes for the population apparatus, the most important being the Clin- 
ton administration’s reversal of the Reagan policies inaugurated at Mexico 
City. But, more broadly, three transformations in the governing procedures 
of the population apparatus deserve consideration: first, the emergence of 
“sustainable development”; second, the gendering of the population appa- 
ratus; and third, a desire to contain human migrations. Particularly in the 
United States, the desire to regulate immigration has combined with an ef- 
fort to disassemble the U.S. welfare state to produce a very extreme neo- 
liberal Malthusianism, even in the absence of a “population crisis.” Each of 
these elements has a particular history grounded in the shifting relations 
between the United States and the population apparatus. Thus I conclude 
this book by describing how the contours of the population apparatus are 
being reshaped as Malthus colonizes the twenty-first century. 


From Reagan to Clinton via 
Sustainable Development 


In this section I focus on how the relationship between the developmen- 
tal and environmental problems of population growth, established at the 
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Bucharest Conference of 1974, contributed to shifts in the leadership po- 
sitions of the Reagan administration and the Clinton administration re- 
garding the population apparatus. The Reagan administration chal- 
lenged the direction of development programs, as well as the need for 
environmental protections that hampered efforts at resource develop- 
ment, and attempted to link the population apparatus to the neoliberal 
restructuring of the world economy. As Reagan was about to leave office, 
however, a new discourse strategy, sustainable development, emerged as 
a way to mediate the relationship between development programs and 
environmental concerns. Sustainable development’s ability to function 
alongside, if not to outright promote, the goals of the new global econ- 
omy, has re-energized the population apparatus, articulating ever more 
Third World nations to its governing logics. In what follows, I (1) review 
the lines of articulation that constructed the development-environment- 
population nexus at the Bucharest Conference; (2) describe the nature of 
the Reagan interventions at the Mexico City Conference; (3) analyze the 
emergence of sustainable development as a discourse strategy commit- 
ted to both economic development and environmental protection; and (4) 
analyze the trajectory of sustainable development as it “governmental- 
ized” the Clinton administration. 


Bucharest and the Development-Environment- 
Population Nexus 


The signing of the World Population Plan of Action at the Bucharest Con- 
ference in 1974 was the effect of an intersection between developmental 
and environmental problematics.? As Chapter 4 indicated, this intersec- 
tion between development strategies and environmental strategies was 
extremely contested. The primary struggle marking this intersection con- 
cerned whether environmental consequences of both population growth 
and economic development threatened the life-support systems of the 
planet. The strong greens claimed that the development strategy of the 
West should not be repeated by the “underdeveloped countries.” Unfor- 
tunately for the strong greens, the development model of the population 
apparatus replicated the Western model of development as an important 
regulative ideal in evaluating the success or failure of development pro- 
grams in the Southern Hemisphere. At this point it might be useful to re- 
view exactly what development had come to signify at the Bucharest 
Conference. 

Chapter 2 described how the discourse strategy of development had 
mutated into modernization theory during the 1950s and 1960s. Devel- 
opment, as it impacted nations of the Southern Hemisphere, came to be 
synonymous with the economic, political, and cultural institutions of the 
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West. Modernization theory became a mechanism by which to catalogue 
the spatial distribution of the world’s population into a three-worlds 
model. Modernization theory’s most popular advocate, Walt Rostow, 
conceptualized the process in five stages of economic growth. Yet, I be- 
lieve that an important emphasis of modernization theory was its at- 
tempt to promote economic growth through cultural change. It was this 
dual focus of modernization theory—economic growth and cultural 
change—which was so important for the articulation of the population 
apparatus to the discourse strategy of development. According to the 
logic of modernization theory, the population dynamics of the Southern 
Hemisphere threatened modernization. The solution was to activate a 
change in the cultural behaviors of the population, namely, to introduce 
family planning programs. Consequently, the governing of population 
growth became an important criterion for assessing how well a nation 
had integrated its population into the norms of modernity. 

The construction of the New International Economic Order (NIEO) by 
the Group of 77 did not challenge modernization as much as it empha- 
sized a change in tactics. The leaders of the Southern Hemisphere appro- 
priated the three-worlds model at the Bandung Conference of 1955 as a 
“third way of development” based neither on the West nor the centrally 
planned economies of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Yet, the in- 
ability of the Third World to pressure the First and Second Worlds was 
limited by the failure of the New International Economic Order to trans- 
form the economic relations between the North and the South. In partic- 
ular, the South was unable to replicate the cartel strategy of OPEC as a 
counterforce to the unequal economic relations between the North and 
the South. The importance of the New International Economic Order for 
the population apparatus was not its ability to block modernization as a 
governing technology but the success it achieved in conceptualizing the 
population crisis less as a fetter to development and more as a conse- 
quence of underdevelopment. In other words, the Group of 77 helped to 
reiterate the primacy of the demographic transition as the guiding crite- 
ria for evaluating population dynamics. 

The World Population Plan of Action’s commitment to the demo- 
graphic transition must be seen in light of its attempt to displace a much 
more hard-line Malthusian logic that argued that development plans 
would fail without first reducing population growth. The demographic 
transition argued that population dynamics are ultimately the effect of 
economic and social development. As a country modernizes, population 
dynamics should move from a situation of high birth rates and high 
death rates to one of low birth rates and low death rates. The World Pop- 
ulation Plan of Action of 1974 was structured by the demographic transi- 
tion. This was in opposition to structuring the World Population Plan of 
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Action through the demographic stumbling block. The demographic 
stumbling block suggested that the demographic transition was not op- 
erating in the South: Death rates were coming down due to the introduc- 
tion of modern public health measures, but birth rates were remaining 
high. Although this demographic state of affairs might be conceptualized 
in terms of a transition, the demographic stumbling block suggested that 
the increase in population growth caused during this transition would 
ultimately prove to be a fetter to further development programs. Conse- 
quently, family planning was advocated as a prerequisite for develop- 
ment. Due to the primacy of demographic transition theory over the de- 
mographic stumbling block, the World Population Plan of Action 
emphasized development-first tactics instead of family planning-first 
tactics to govern population growth. Yet, this distinction between the de- 
mographic transition and the demographic stumbling block can be over- 
drawn. What emerged after the Bucharest Conference was the insertion 
of family planning programs into the programs and policies associated 
with modernization. This had the effect of promoting the international- 
ization of family planning by suggesting that the only thing blocking 
people from using contraceptive technologies was a lack of access to 
these technologies. But as we saw at the end of Chapter 2, access to con- 
traception took a back seat to a series of economic and cultural dynamics 
in regulating fertility. 

The importance of the demographic transition and the demographic 
stumbling block as concepts guiding procedures for inscribing and signi- 
fying population dynamics also points to the precarious relationship be- 
tween development planners and the environmental planners. The envi- 
ronmental problematic of the population apparatus was identified in 
Chapter 4 as being structured by weak greens and strong greens. Weak 
greens conceptualized environmental problems associated with develop- 
ment and population growth as simply one more variable to be ac- 
counted for in the construction of development programs. In other 
words, for weak greens the carrying capacity of the planet did not pro- 
duce any limits to growth. The weak green position was easily incorpo- 
rated into the development plans of the population apparatus because it 
did not question the will to modernize. However, the strong greens did 
question the environmental consequences of modernization. What was 
crucial in this critique was the argument that attempts to replicate West- 
ern models of development would be environmentally disastrous be- 
cause the carrying capacity of the planet threatened to place limits on 
both populations and economic growth. Regarding the demographic 
transition, the strong greens believed that its primacy in demographic 
thinking excused Western nations from analyzing their own population 
dynamics. Thus, for strong greens, the centrality of population growth as 
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a threat to the environment in the “overdeveloped countries” was too 
easily displaced to poor people in both the First and Third Worlds. The 
West, or the “overdeveloped countries,” contributed to the problem of 
population growth because the consumption of resources was impinging 
on the planet's physical limits to absorb the pollution costs of consump- 
tion. The strong greens were blocked at the signing of the World Popula- 
tion Plan of Action in 1974, but they had contributed to the populariza- 
tion of the population crisis and helped to inscribe it as a problem taking 
place in the “overdeveloped countries.” The strong greens occupied an 
important place in the field of the population apparatus, even if they ul- 
timately found themselves marginalized in the production of actual pro- 
grams of action. With this review in mind, we can begin to evaluate the 
importance of the Reagan interventions at the Mexico City Conference of 
1984 as they impacted the articulation between development, the envi- 
ronment, and the population crisis. 


Reagan at Mexico City 


The performance of the Reagan administration at the Mexico City Con- 
ference was a disaster for the population apparatus. Susan Camp, of Pop- 
ulation International Action, argued that the Reagan interventions inten- 
sified the environmental and development problems associated with 
population growth and made these problems more expensive to solve. 
There is no doubt that the Reagan policy had effects on the population 
apparatus, but Camp’s description is a sign of the programmatic charac- 
ter of the population apparatus to reproduce itself by activating the 
United States as its leader. The thrust of this book has been to document 
the will to govern the power of population. The Reagan interventions 
should be viewed in terms of their impact on the form of articulation that 
makes up the population apparatus. As I indicate, the Reagan interven- 
tion served to consolidate the integration of development and family 
planning in the policy rationale of the population apparatus. What was at 
stake for the Reagan administration was the nature of the development 
strategy and the role of abortion in family planning programs. This part 
of the chapter analyzes the Reagan administration’s attempt to rearticu- 
late the development-environment-population nexus around the needs 
of a changing global economy. 

The Reagan administration organized its forces at the Mexico City 
Conference in an effort to reverse what it termed a “demographic over- 
reaction” to rapid population growth after World War II. This overreac- 
tion was held responsible for creating a crisis out of a demographic chal- 
lenge. According to the Reagan administration, the crisis was not the 
result of an increase in population growth but the effect of two factors— 
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“economic statism” and “anti-intellectualism”—which had blocked the 
power of development to achieve the demographic transition. This rede- 
finition of the causes of the population crisis served to assert U.S. leader- 
ship in an effort to articulate the population apparatus to a specific de- 
velopment policy that favored free markets and a frictionless plane for 
global capital to travel to new places. 

According to the Reagan administration, the first factor contributing to 
the population crisis was economic statism: 


Governmental control of economies . . . effectively constrained economic 
growth. ... One of the consequences of this “economic statism” was that it 
disputed the natural mechanism for slowing population growth in problem 
areas. ... Historically, as opportunities and the standard of living rise, the 
birth rate falls.... The pattern might well be under way in many nations 
where population growth is today a problem, if counterproductive govern- 
ment policies had not disrupted economic incentives, rewards, and ad- 
vancement. In this regard, localized crises of population growth are, in part, 
evidence of too much government control and planning rather than too 
little. 


For the Reagan administration, what was important was the role of the 
state in governing modernization. The planning required for moderniza- 
tion was now identified as a cause in the failure of economic develop- 
ment to take hold in the South, and the consequence was the intensifica- 
tion of the problems of population growth. 

At the Bucharest Conference in 1974, the development-population 
nexus had contributed to the integration of the Southern Hemisphere 
into a modernization project that required both economic growth and 
cultural change. To pursue this modernization policy, many nations 
began to enlist their state apparatuses as agents in governing the econ- 
omy. Some of the key tactics in this modernization strategy included 
forms of industrialization directed at import substitution, forms of pro- 
tection for infant industries, support of exchange rates through overval- 
uation, and for a large number of countries, increasing reliance on devel- 
opment loans provided by the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). With the oil shocks of the 1970s and the deregula- 
tion of currency markets, Third World countries suffered volatile fluctua- 
tions in the price of imports and exports and experienced wild swings in 
the value of their currencies. Increasingly, the only place to obtain money 
for capital investment was the IMF, and as the price for repaying the 
loans kept increasing, a number of countries faced mountains of debt. In 
the 1980s, nations in Africa, Latin America, and Asia discovered that the 
price for IMF debt management and access to capital was a series of 
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structural adjustment programs (SAPs), which required cutbacks in state 
expenditures that supported import substitution programs, credit cre- 
ation, and employment protections. 

My argument here is that the Reagan administration’s critique of sta- 
tism was part of the effort to replace nation-oriented modernization pro- 
grams with a new economic regime based on a more global orientation to 
support the mobility needs of capital.> A group of political economists as- 
sociated with the Regulation School have described the dominant regime 
of capitalist accumulation in the United States after World War II as 
Fordism.° Fordism is a method of capitalist accumulation that relies on a 
labor process based on mass production using semi-skilled workers at- 
tached to an assembly line where the production of a good is broken 
down into small acts. As a way to promote economic growth, Fordism re- 
lies on a bargain between capital and labor, mediated by the state, that at- 
taches a rise in wages to a rise in productivity. As productivity increases 
and wages go up, demand for new goods goes up, and the need for new 
production promotes the need for more labor. Fordism requires mass 
consumption along with mass production; thus it circulates a standard- 
ized product that is often bought for the home and used by a nuclear 
family.” 

With the oil shocks of the 1970s, the Fordist regime of accumulation 
was in crisis. Productivity gains were decreasing due to the limits of 
Fordism as a labor process; the internationalization of production made 
national macroeconomic planning more difficult; growing social expen- 
ditures contributed to inflationary pressures; and a shift in consumption 
patterns worked against the economies of scale promoted through prod- 
uct standardization.’ To break out of this crisis an escape route was put in 
place: capital investment was disentangled trom its reliance on accumu- 
lation strategies that promoted mass production and mass consumption. 
A more international and flexible form of capitalist accumulation was put 
into place that paved the way for a more global production process and 
an increasingly globalized financial market.’ This more global circuit 
brought about a time-space compression in the valorization of capital by 
supporting unrestricted capital mobility and flexibility in the production 
Process so as to take advantage of lower labor costs, “investment incen- 
tives” in different parts of the world, and more specialized niche markets 
in consumption patterns. !° 

Anew global geography begins to take shape as different regions com- 
pete for capital by becoming more hospitable to the demands of capital. 
For the United States this required its own form of structural adjustment 
to protect the needs of this international form of capital, which included 
breaking the privilege of labor unions to set wage rates, the use of a tight 
monetary policy to control inflation, a scaling back of the social expendi- 
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tures associated with the welfare state, and a commitment to a balanced 
budget. One of the effects of this new global circuit in the regime of ac- 
cumulation has been the secure attachment of the United States to this 
global circuit. Whereas. for the Third World, according to Neil Smith, 
“modernization has been re-invented as globalization,” reinforcing a 
“central tendency in the uneven development of capitalist economies.”!! 

What I am suggesting is that the Reagan intervention at the Mexico 
City Conference must be seen in light of the need to create this new 
global circuit of capitalist accumulation. The Reagan administration was 
attempting to attach the population apparatus to this neoliberal accumu- 
lation strategy just as the Group of 77 attempted to link the population 
apparatus to the New International Economic Order in 1974. To be sure, 
the efforts of the last three presidents of the United States (Reagan, Bush, 
and Clinton) have all contributed to supporting this global circuit and the 
needs of the most international forms of capital. The Reagan forces iden- 
tified economic statism as a fetter to development and then suggested 
that the lack of development was the reason behind the lack of progress 
in reducing population growth. In this area, the Reagan administration 
was repeating the conclusion of the Bucharest Conference that “develop- 
ment is the best contraceptive.” The difference was that the Reagan ad- 
ministration wanted to transform this statement into something akin to 
“neoliberal capitalism is the best contraceptive.” The attack on economic 
statism was consistent with an attempt to assert U.S. leadership in the or- 
ganization of the population apparatus by creating a boundary between 
the failures of the past twenty years and the promise of success in the 
next ten, if only the South focused on improving economic growth 
through articulating their economies to this new global neoliberal regime 
of capitalist accumulation. According to the Mexico City Policy, “sound 
economic policies and a market economy are of fundamental importance 
to the process of economic development.” 12 For Reagan, the internation- 
alization of capital and labor seems to be the proper mechanism for acti- 
vating the economic growth necessary for the demographic transition to 
take effect. At this point, the Reagan intervention can be placed within 
the contours of the population apparatus as being consistent with a will 
to govern the power of population. What was important for Reagan was 
that the global market be the primary governing agent, as opposed to the 
state, in promoting economic development. This was an important shift 
in focus, but it does not suggest that the United States had abandoned its 
commitment to governing population growth. 

The second threat to economic development that contributed to creat- 
ing a population crisis was what the Reagan forces called anti- 
intellectualism: “The second factor that turned the population boom into 
a crisis was confined to the western world. It was an outbreak of an anti- 
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intellectualism, which attacked science, technology, and the very concept 
of material progress. Joined to a commendable and long overdue concern 
for the environment, it was more a reflection of anxiety about unsettled 
times and an uncertain future.”!3 The Bucharest Conference represented 
mixed successes for the discourse strategy of environmentalism to gov- 
ern population policy. One of the significant forces in the articulation of 
the environment strategy to the population apparatus was the strong 
greens. The strong greens, represented by the work of Paul Ehrlich, at- 
tempted to restructure the development strategy of the population appa- 
ratus toward “de-development.” Although they had failed to activate 
this strategy, they were absolutely crucial to the process of publicity that 
made the population crisis visible. The critique of anti-intellectualism 
was a response to the position of the strong greens on the field of the 
population apparatus. The Reagan intervention identified environmen- 
talism as a threat to development, therefore preventing the demographic 
transition from occurring in the Southern Hemisphere. From the per- 
spective of the Reagan administration, for development and the demo- 
graphic transition to have enough room to operate, it would be necessary 
to marginalize the environmental wing of the population apparatus. 

The Mexico City policy was opposed to environmental policies that fa- 
vored a limitation on population growth or those that might block the 
development of natural resources. The Mexico City policy claimed that 
“technological advance and economic expansion hold out the hope of 
prosperity and stability of a rapidly changing world. That hope can be re- 
alized, of course, only to the extent that government's response to prob- 
lems, whether economic or ecological, respects and enhances individual 
freedom, which makes true progress possible.” In light of the earlier 
section of the document that critiques economic statism it seems that this 
passage conflates individual freedom with the international mobility of 
capital. This statement also has the effect of blocking the population ap- 
paratus from articulating an environmental ethic that could slow the de- 
velopment of natural resources. The hegemonic struggle to assert U.S. 
leadership in the population apparatus was being used to constitute the 
globalization of capital. 

Once the population apparatus had been cleared of the forces that the 
Reagan administration believed hindered economic development, they 
were in a position to advance an extremely important claim about the 


power of population.'* For the Reagan forces, the power of population 
was neutral: 


Population growth is, of itself, a neutral phenomenon. It is not necessarily 
good or ill. It becomes an asset or a problem only in conjunction with other 
factors, such as economic policy, social constraints, need for manpower, and 
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so forth. The relationship between population growth and economic devel- 
opment is not necessarily a negative one. Indeed in the economic history of 
many nations, population growth has been an essential element in economic 
progress. !¢ 


The neutrality standard was not exactly the same as the argument that 
development is the best contraceptive. The conclusion of the Bucharest 
Conference may have been one that advocated a development-first strat- 
egy to deal with increases in population growth, but it also served to le- 
gitimate population programs as important contributing factors to pro- 
moting development. For the Reagan forces, population growth by itself 
was not a demographic stumbling block to development. It only became 
a problem when it took place in those areas of the world where poor eco- 
nomic policy was blocking development. 

Reagan did not abandon the will to govern population growth; he 
wanted to redefine when population growth was a problem. According 
to the Mexico City policy: 


Population assistance is an ingredient of a comprehensive program that fo- 
cuses on the root causes of development failures. The U.S. program as a 
whole, including population assistance, lays the basis for well-grounded, 
step-by-step initiatives to improve the well-being of people in developing 
countries and to make their own efforts, particularly through private sector 
initiatives, a key building block of development programs. ... By helping 
developing countries slow their population growth through support for ef- 
fective voluntary family planning programs, in conjunction with sound eco- 
nomic policies, U.S. population assistance contributes to stronger savings 
rates, speeds the development of effective markets and related opportuni- 
ties, reduces the potential resource requirements of programs to improve the 
health and education of the people, and hastens the achievement of each 
country’s graduation from the need for external assistance.!” 


The neutrality thesis was important since it signaled that the United 
States was no longer committed to the claim that population growth was 
intrinsically a problem. Here the Reagan forces distance themselves from 
the demographic panic put together by the population apparatus during 
the 1960s and 1970s. The neutrality thesis threatened U.S. monetary as- 
sistance to the population apparatus, but the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development and the U.S. Congress continued to support the 
claim that population pressures hindered development strategies.'® The 
Reagan forces also reiterated the primacy of economic development as 
the dominant discourse strategy for the population apparatus. Popula- 
tion policy should not be abandoned but articulated to those economic 
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policies that the Reagan administration deemed “sound” in order to deal 
with the root problems of development. For President Reagan, the econ- 
omy determined whether population growth was either bad or good. It 
should be noted that this view works to displace the population crisis to 
the Third World and insulates the United States from the harms of popu- 
lation growth since its economy remains the norm for defining sound 
economic programs. 

At this point it is important to document how these moves were re- 
ceived by the Mexico City Conference. First and foremost, the irony of 
the neutrality thesis was that it was advocated at the same time that 
Third World resistance to the population apparatus had been signifi- 
cantly attenuated. Consequently, the Mexico City Conference instanti- 
ated the claim that population growth represented developmental and 
environmental problems for the South and advocated that nation-states 
and international organizations become more active in the regulation of 
the power of population. At the same time language was added to the 
final document that drew a more optimistic future for the economic and 
social development of the Third World and spoke of the need to promote 
private sector involvement in development goals, and the final document 
included language that promoted U.S. political concerns about the use of 
abortion.!? The final document's call to strengthen international coopera- 
tion, in particular, the role of the United Nations Fund on Population Ac- 
tivities, can be interpreted as a possible countermove to the deemphasis 
of family planning programs by the United States.*° Yet, important 
changes in the relationship between development/environmentalism 
and population were to come in the years between the Mexico City Con- 
ference and the Cairo Conference of 1994, namely, the invention of sus- 
tainable development. 


The Appearance of Sustainable Development 


Although sustainable development has become a rather elastic concept 
encompassing a number of different meanings, as a discourse strategy, it 
owes its pedigree to the efforts in the early 1980s to integrate environ- 
mental decisions into development plans.*! The moment of sustainable 
development’s public appearance was the World Commission on Envi- 
ronment and Development, known as the Bruntland Commission, held 
in 1987. The Bruntland Commission published a book titled Our Common 
Future, which detined sustainable development in the following way: 
“Sustainable development is development, which meets the needs of the 
present without compromising the ability of future generations to meet 
their own needs.” Bill Adams has suggested that two concepts structure 
sustainable development: 
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The first is the concept of basic needs and the corollary of the primacy of de- 
velopment action for the poor. The second involves the idea of environmen- 
tal limits. These limits are not, however, those set by the environment itself, 
but by technology and social organization. Physical sustainability cannot be 
secured without policies which actively consider access to resources and the 
distribution of costs and benefits. 


The importance of sustainable development is that it becomes a mode 
of articulation that links development to the environment. However, the 
emphasis on basic needs in the definition of sustainable development 
points to the implied hierarchy between development and environmen- 
talism. To put it simply, development comes first. The Bruntland Com- 
mission asserted that poverty was both a major cause and an effect of 
global environmental problems. Consequently, it was futile “to attempt 
to deal with ... environmental problems without a broader perspective 
that encompasses the factors underlying world poverty and international 
inequality.”?4 Development action was deemed a necessary ingredient in 
solving the environmental degradation caused by and effected by 
poverty. The form of this development required the revitalization of the 
world economy to stimulate economic growth. According to the Brunt- 
land Commission: “[Sustainable development required] more rapid eco- 
nomic growth in both industrial and developing countries, freer market 
access for the products of developing countries, lower interest rates, 
greater technology transfer and significantly larger capital flows, both 
concessional and commercial.”25 The Bruntland Commission seemed to 
suggest that the only way to solve poverty in the South was to attach the 
economies of the South to the international circuits of capital. If poverty 
was both a cause and an effect of environmental degradation, and the 
only way to solve poverty in the Southern Hemisphere was to promote 
the internationalization of capital and labor, then sustainable develop- 
ment would contribute to the organization of a global circuit in the accu- 
mulation of capital, which is not that far removed from the one envi- 
sioned by President Reagan. 

However, the goals of sustainable development seem to be compatible 
with a host of different development models. As Frans Schuurman com- 
ments: 


The definition of [sustainable development] and the way it is used in prac- 
tice offer a rather heterogeneous picture. The term sustainable development 
encompasses development strategies which range from light-green to dark- 
green, from romantic and nostalgic conservatism to utopian socialism, from 
absolute zero growth in the economy to maintaining the present world eco- 
nomic growth rate. As a result, the green notion of sustainable development 
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could be incorporated without effort into both the “blue” development 
model (neoliberal) and the “red” development model (socialist, and these 
days social democratic).”° 


Sustainable development is a site of social struggle between different 
development models. Yet Arturo Escobar suggests four key components 
pushing sustainable development toward a “blue” development model. 
First, sustainable development seeks to manage the earth’s resources in 
terms of a global ecosystem and not~’the sustainability of local cultures 
and realities.” Second, sustainable development has intensified a struc- 
ture of visibility that sees the poor as the cause of environmental damage, 
protecting the large industrial polluters in both the North and South. 
Third, sustainable development tends to “reproduce the central aspects 
of economism and developmentalism.” Sustainable development’s em- 
phasis is on how environmental degradation makes economic growth 
difficult instead of on how forms of economic growth contribute to envi- 
ronmental degradation. Fourth, sustainable development gives aid and 
comfort to the “symbolic death” of nature by privileging “the environ- 
ment.” The environment as a construct translates a host of practices as- 
sociated with the urban-industrial system—“raw materials, industrial 
products, toxic wastes, resources” —as part of an environment to be man- 
aged by human beings to best protect the integrity of the urban-indus- 
trial system.2” Although sustainable development would seem to allow 
for a host of conflicting programs of action, its translation of nature into 
environmental resources to be managed for economic growth indicates 
that the link between sustainable development and neoliberal forms of 
capitalist accumulation are not going to be easily disarticulated. 

It should come as no surprise that the population apparatus is being 
traversed by the discourse strategy of sustainable development. The 
Bruntland Commission identified the need for environmental and devel- 
opmental policies that would ensure a sustainable level of population. At 
the Fourth Asian and Pacific Population Conference, the first in a series 
of regional meetings in preparation for the Cairo Conference of 1994, the 
participants placed population dynamics squarely within the context of 
sustainable development: “Within the overall objectives of sustainable 
development, the goals of population policy should be to achieve a pop- 
ulation that allows a better quality of life without jeopardizing the envi- 
ronmental resource base of future generations.”?8 A resistance to the 
rearticulation of the population apparatus to the governmental tech- 
niques of sustainable development is not likely to come from the non- 
aligned movement (the Group of 77). At the Tenth Conference of the 
Non-Aligned Nations the participants drafted a report, which states that 
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The Heads of State of Government noted with deep concern the unprece- 
dented pace of the world population growth rate, which represents the 
largest in the history of the world during this decade. . . . [We also note] that 
population questions should not be considered in isolation form overall de- 
velopment issues and programs but rather treated as an integral part of de- 
velopment. ... They called for a comprehensive population policy that is 
compatible with the achievement of sustainable development.?9 


Since the forces associated with the nonaligned movement have cur- 
rently accepted the articulation between sustainable development and 
population growth, this passage signals the importance of sustainable 
development for the rearticulation of the governing elements of the pop- 
ulation apparatus. Sustainable development works in a rather bizarre 
way. It continues to support the primacy of development strategies in the 
configuration of the population apparatus, development strategies that 
tend to support a neoliberal regime of capitalist accumulation, at the 
same time as it allows for the intensification of the environmental prob- 
lematization of population growth. In other words, sustainable develop- 
ment can import the most hard-core insights of the strong greens about 
the harms of popuiation growth, which under the right circumstances 
might renew a demographic panic, while continuing to support forms of 
economic growth that the strong greens wanted to challenge. Sustainable 
development would seem to be contributing to the capitalization of the 
earth at the same time as it blames population growth for harming the 
environment, that is, the quality of the resources capitalized by sustain- 
able development.*° However, the elasticity of sustainable development 
as a discourse strategy to accommodate different development models 
offers an important clue to mapping the moves of the Clinton adminis- 
tration. 


Clinton, Sustainable Development, and Population 


As the introduction indicated, Clinton has displaced the Reagan inter- 
ventions of 1984 concerning U.S. population policy. One vector that has 
contributed to this displacement is the importance that the Clinton ad- 
ministration has placed on the environment-population nexus. The 
Chicago Tribune reported how the environment-population nexus struc- 
tures the international imagination of the Clinton administration: 


A new US. State Department bureau says massive population growth and 
accompanying environmental degradation have replaced the Cold War as 
the United States’ biggest global challenge. . . . Tim Wirth, counselor for the 
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State Department's new Bureau of Global Issues, says an even more aggres- 
sive effort is needed to make voluntary family planning universally avail- 
able by the year 2000.31 


At the Second Preparatory Committee for the Cairo Conference, Timo- 
thy Wirth signaled that the United States would incorporate the dis- 
course strategy of sustainable development into its population policy: 
“IThe United States will] ensure that our population policy supports the 
world’s priority for sustainable development.”°? 

By placing U.S. population programs within the discourse strategy of 
sustainable development, the Clinton administration was able to reassert 
US. leadership in structuring the population apparatus. The need for re- 
asserting U.S. leadership might be found in the ability of sustainable de- 
velopment to articulate itself to a host of competing development models. 
Given the Clinton administration’s support for the North American Free 
Trade Agreement and the Uruguay round of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), it would be reasonable to assert that the Clinton 
administration believes that a neoliberal development model should be 
the primary model for sustainable development. In fact, the Clinton ad- 
ministration has tended to use the state to promote the needs of global 
capital over more nationalized forms of capital. The population appara- 
tus, therefore, becomes an important site for the struggle over which de- 
velopment model might emerge within sustainable development. 

Clinton’s defense of sustainable development also has consequences 
for the United States. In 1993 Clinton established the President’s Council 
on Sustainable Development, which released its report in February of 
1996. The report does focus on consumption patterns as a primary threat 
to sustainability, advocating such techniques as “extended product re- 
sponsibility,” the use of “market mechanisms,” “collaborative natural re- 
sources management,” and the creation of an “individual stewardship 
ethic” as ways to transform U.S. consumption habits. At the same time, 
however, it also draws attention to U.S. population growth as a way in 
which humans impact the environment. According to the report: 


Managing population growth, resources, and wastes is essential to ensuring 
that the total impact of these factors is within the bounds of sustainability. 
Stabilizing the population without changing consumption and waste pro- 
duction patterns would not be enough, but it would make an immensely 
challenging task more manageable. In the United States, each is necessary; 
neither alone is sufficient. 


Although sustainable development may currently be promoting a neo- 
liberal development strategy, it does allow for the consumption habits 
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and population dynamics of the United States to be visible to the popu- 
lation apparatus. The report calls for the United States to provide leader- 
ship to the population apparatus by taking responsibility for managing 
its own population growth. 

The President’s Council on Sustainable Development made three rec- 
ommendations.* First, it called for an expansion in reproductive health 
services, including increased funding for family planning services. The 
report supports the availability thesis concerning contraceptive use, ar- 
guing that 60 percent of all pregnancies are unintended. For the Council, 
“unintended pregnancies” replaces the 1960s emphasis on the unwanted 
child, but the effect is similar. It is argued that with increased access to 
family planning unintended pregnancies can be avoided. While sensitive 
to the desires of cultural conservatives to promote abstinence programs 
for adolescents, the Council highlights that the funding given to Title X of 
the Public Health Service Act of 1970, the primary federal mechanism for 
supporting family planning services, has declined by 70 percent in real 
dollars over the past twenty-five years. The second recommendation is to 
expand economic opportunities for women, particularly those women 
disadvantaged by socioeconomic factors that contribute to unintended 
pregnancy. The report has the effect of once again turning the gaze of the 
population apparatus onto poor women, even if it calls for a more active 
effort to promote equity and a level playing field for economically disad- 
vantaged women. The third recommendation calls for improved immi- 
gration policies and greater documentation of the environmental and 
economic effects of migration to the United States. I will return to the link 
between the population apparatus and U.S. immigration policy later in 
the chapter. 

The use of sustainable development as a discourse strategy in the 
United States points to the way in which the United States is made visi- 
ble to the population apparatus. However, the emphasis on poor 
women’s access to family planning reiterates much of the reasoning that 
linked the population crisis to Johnson’s Great Society. This is not with- 
out some significance; as I will point out below, recent attempts to dis- 
assemble the U.S. welfare state point to a much harsher neoliberal 
Malthusianism. At this point, I have documented the emergence of sus- 
tainable development as an important discourse strategy for reconfigur- 
ing the development-environment-population nexus in the aftermath of 
Reagan’s Mexico City policy. Sustainable development looks to serve 
the population apparatus well as a mode of transporting Malthus to the 
twenty-first century. However, other discourse strategies are traversing 
the population apparatus. In the next section I focus on how the con- 
tours of the population apparatus have also been reshaped by gender 


politics. 
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Gendering the Population Apparatus 


The population apparatus has always been about women. The reproduc- 
tive behaviors of women have been constantly made visible and prob- 
lematized as a threat to economic, national, and global security. For ex- 
ample, Chapter 1 discusses how the Malthusian couple helped to form 
the bourgeois woman, and Chapter 2 deals with how the population ap- 
paratus coded the single urban black woman as the cause of a host of so- 
cial pathologies. The population apparatus has also contributed to plac- 
ing the women of Latin America, Asia, and Africa into a particularly 
troubling economy of visibility. As Maria Mies and Vandana Shiva re- 
port: “Population controllers . . . see women only as aggregated uteruses 
and prospective perpetrators of over-population. . . . Women of the South 
. . . are increasingly reduced to numbers, targets, wombs, tubes and other 
reproductive parts.”35 Yet, as Chapter 2 and Chapter 3 indicate, the pop- 
ulation apparatus became a mechanism for advocating the distribution 
of family planning services as a “technology of empowerment.” That is, 
the population apparatus advocated family planning as a governing 
technique that attempted to enlist women as active agents in the regula- 
tion of their reproductive behaviors, promising economic and social mo- 
bility as a consequence. However, the emphasis on distributing family 
planning services through familialization—a governmental rationality 
dedicated to using the family as an agent in solving social problems— 
had significant effects. First, familialization limited the radical possibili- 
ties of reproductive choice by linking birth control to the family. Second, 
familialization blocked the creation of more rigorous antinatal policies 
advocated by strong greens. 

Ronald Reagan brought the vulnerable position of women onto the ter- 
rain of the population apparatus. Although feminists and others had crit- 
icized the sexist logics of the population apparatus, the Reagan interven- 
tions at Mexico City set in motion a complex re-evaluation of the 
relationship between women and the power of population. The popula- 
tion apparatus has become an important site for the struggle over what 
Betsy Hartmann refers to as “reproductive rights and reproductive 
wrongs.” The primary feminist criticism of the population apparatus 
concerns how women, in particular women of color, have suffered due to 
the desire to regulate population growth without being sensitive to the 
dignity of women. As a response to these criticisms, the population ap- 
paratus has begun to regard women less as objects and more as subjects 
capable of promoting the needs of sustainable development and popula- 
tion control. The feminist challenges have contributed to the creation of a 
new logic of visibility that attaches women even more firmly to the pop- 
ulation apparatus. In promoting the economic, cultural, and social needs 
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of women, the population apparatus will need to collect ever more infor- 
mation on the status of women in order to evaluate how to best empower 
women to take responsibility for disarming the population bomb. 

In this section, I map how gendering the population apparatus has be- 
come an important site of contestation. I begin with the Reagan interven- 
tions at the Mexico City Conference, then discuss the emergence of a fem- 
inist counterforce to the population apparatus, and finally, proceed to the 
recent moves by the Clinton administration at the Cairo Conference of 
1994, concluding with a discussion about the emergence of what I call the 
“feminist modern.” 


Reagan and the Politics of Abortion at Mexico City 


In 1970 with the passage of the Family Planning Services and Population 
Research Act, Congress placed a restriction on the use of federal money 
to support abortion. Although the Supreme Court would legalize abor- 
tion in 1973, the United States incorporated the Helms Amendment into 
the Foreign Assistance Act. The Helms Amendment prohibited the 
United States from being directly involved in the financing of abortion 
services in those countries that received U.S. development assistance. Re- 
call also that in Chapter 4 I discuss how President Nixon refused to fully 
support the report on Population and the American Future because of its 
advocacy of abortion rights. By 1976 the passage of the Hyde Amend- 
ment had blocked poor women from safe and legal abortions by restrict- 
ing their use of welfare medical services. Although the population appa- 
ratus tended to support access to safe and legal abortions, Rosalind 
Petchesky suggests that “to accommodate popular pressure without le- 
gitimating feminism—or acknowledging the true causes of and the need 
for abortion—state and population planners subsumed abortion politics 
under the rubric of population control.” In other words, the feminist at- 
tempt to link abortion rights to a more radical social program were cap- 
tured and contained by the population apparatus.*” For women, the pop- 
ulation apparatus contributes to a form of power that Shellee Colen calls 
“stratified reproduction.”28 Faye Ginsburg and Rayna Rapp suggest that 
“stratified reproduction helps us see the arrangements by which some re- 
productive futures are valued while others are despised.” Because of its 
implication in the global process of distributing family planning services, 
the population apparatus has become a site of contestation marking the 
relationship between reproductive rights and reproductive futures. 

The Mexico City policy extended the Helms Amendment to include a 
host of “indirect” funding routes supporting abortion. In the twenty 
years after the Bucharest Conference, many of the institutions in the fam- 
ily planning industry had taken responsibility for directly or indirectly 
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providing abortion services. It was these lines of support that the Reagan 
interventions attempted to terminate.*” The Mexico City policy stated 
that the United States would support family planning programs that 
were consistent with human dignity and family values. Abortion failed 
on both accounts: 


U.S. support for family planning programs is based on respect for human 
life, enhancing of human dignity, and strengthening of the family. Attempts 
to use abortion, involuntary sterilization, or other coercive measures in fam- 
ily planning must be shunned. . . . The United States does not consider abor- 
tion an acceptable element of family planning programs and will no longer 
contribute to those of which it is a part.*! 


The consequence of this move was that the United States ended finan- 
cial support to the International Planned Parenthood Federation and the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities. In addition, the Agency 
for International Development adopted a number of guidelines that re- 
moved AID from any direct association with abortion—including clinics 
sponsored by AID and those indirectly supported through AID fund- 
ing.4? The disruption of U.S. funding to such important institutions in the 
family planning industry was a setback for the internationalization of 
family planning. The Mexico City policv had serious consequences for 
the distribution of familv planning services. As discussed in the intro- 
duction, Sharon Camp suggested that it was the removal of U.S. leader- 
ship from the area of family planning that disrupted the international 
consensus in favor of family planning as an important tactic in regulating 
population. Yet my review of the final document of the Mexico Citv Con- 
ference found a strong commitment to the internationalization of family 
planning. However, the abortion dynamics of the Reagan moves at the 
Mexico City Conference reactivated feminist critiques of Reagan’s stance. 
For Sylvia Law and Lisa Rachner, the abortion components of the Mexico 
City policy “plainly oppresses and degrades women” by restricting the 
availability of abortion services, providing “biased, incomplete, and sim- 
ply inadequate” counseling, and depriving women and their health care 
workers access to unbiased information.‘ 

At the same time, however, the internationalization of family planning 
was instantiated as a recommendation of the Mexico City Conference. 
Recommendation 25 stated: “Governments should, as a matter of ur- 
gency, make universally available information, education and the means 
to assist couples and individuals to achieve their desired number of chil- 
dren.” Familialization would still traverse the population apparatus, 
but the importance of family planning was far from abandoned as a key 
component in regulating the population crisis. In fact, governments were 
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now being “urged” to make sure that family planning was advanced as a 
basic human right. 

Although the internationalization of the right to abortion was attenu- 
ated by Reagan’s Mexico City policy, this policy was not a deathblow to 
the population apparatus. The Reagan forces were paying their debt as 
well as reconstituting the domestic constituencies that were part of the 
new conservatism that had triumphed at home. The restrictions on abor- 
tion played a part in the internationalization of the new right’s cultural 
agenda, particularly as it affected women. But women’s access to family 
planning services remained a central governing rationale in the develop- 
ment and population recommendations set out at the Mexico City Con- 
ferences 


Women and the Population Apparatus 


Although the Reagan administration used the Mexico City Conference as 
an opportunity to deploy the new right’s cultural agenda (a fact that sup- 
ports my contention that U.S. leadership in the population apparatus is 
conditioned by the ability to link international and domestic policy ob- 
jectives), the recommendations of the conference placed women within a 
new field of visibility concerning both development and population pro- 
grams. This new field of visibility attempted to link women more se- 
curely to the policy of population control. In 1989, the United Nations 
Fund for Population Activities presented a report titled Investing in 
Women: The Focus of the Nineties. This report marked an important event 
in how women were to be repositioned into the population apparatus. In 
this report, Nafis Sadik argued that there was a link between population 
growth and environmental degradation and advocated a number of pro- 
posals directed at the social and economic development of women in 
order to decrease cultural pressures contributing to large family size.* 
Sadik’s argument was held together by the belief that the economic and 
social development of women was the solution to the population crisis. 
However, as the issue of women’s development became ever more im- 
portant to the governing techniques of the population apparatus, fault 
lines developed between different feminist approaches to sustainable de- 
velopment. One area in which this issue has surfaced is within the de 
bates of the advocacy group Women, Environment, and Sustainable De- 
velopment (WED). Rosi Bradotti et al. describe the debate as follows: 


The WED debate encompasses several main streams of thought. One stream 
stresses the managerial aspects of minimizing negative effects of the process 
of economic development by targeting woman as recipients of development 
assistance and simultaneously considering the effects of development on the 
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environment. This approach is propagated by development agencies. Other 
approaches tend toward anti-development or transformational stances and 
assert that the model of Western development is fundamentally flawed, as 
its effects on women, the environment, and the South’s peoples make evi- 
dent.#” 


The fear expressed by Braidotti et al. is that women risk being articulated 
ever more tightly to forms of development and population control trans- 
lating the needs of women into the language of cost-benefit analysis. The 
growing investment in women is predicated on the belief that this in- 
vestment will reap a dividend of more sustainable development; in other 
words, the most cost-effective mechanism for promoting the goals of sus- 
tainable development is the betterment of the economic, cultural, and 
economic conditions of women. Unfortunately, this investment in the 
needs of women is often taking place within the contours of neoliberal 
development programs that have been so detrimental to women in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The Committee on Women, Population, and the Environment pub- 
lished their statement “Women, Population, and the Environment: Call 
for a New Approach” as the Earth Summit approached in 1992. This 
statement attempted to break the causal link between population growth 
and environmental degradation by offering a number of alternative 
causes. These “countercausalities” to environmental degradation were 
used by the committee in its opposition to the environment-population 
link and the attempt “to lay the groundwork for the re-emergence and in- 
tensification of top-down, demographically driven population policies 
which are deeply disrespectful of women, particularly women of color 
and their children.”# The new approach would improve the social, eco- 
nomic, and health status of women as an important component in meet- 
ing the environmental challenges of population growth, but the commit- 
tee conceptualized women’s development in terms of a vast re- 


structuring of international priorities. For example, the Committee sug- 
gested that 


People who want to see improvements in the relationship between the 
human population and natural environment should work for the full range 
of women’s rights; global de-militarization; re-distribution of resources and 
wealth between and within nations; reduction of consumption rates of pol- 
luting products and processes and non-renewable resources; reduction of 
chemical dependency in agriculture; and environmentally responsible tech- 
nology. They should support local, national, and international initiatives for 
democracy, social justice, and human rights.‘9 
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This position summarizes a set of first principles for a different govern- 
mental rationality. However, the Clinton administration seemed to be 
implicated in a different governing rationality, which I call the feminist 
modern. 


Clinton and the Feminist Modern 


The second displacement of Reagan’s Mexico City policy performed by 
the Clinton administration concerned lifting the funding restrictions to 
the family planning industry. One of the central tenants of the Clinton 
position was the incorporation of women into the population apparatus. 
This passage from Timothy Wirth offers an indication of the current is- 
sues contributing to the “gendering” of the population apparatus: 


Women are all too often victims of poverty, discrimination, and actual phys- 
ical violence. Without nutrition, without health, without control over child- 
bearing, women cannot empower themselves to achieve their full potential 
and contribute to sustainable development. Unacceptably high levels of ma- 
ternal and child mortality persist in many countries. Inadequate access to 
maternal health care, contraception, and safe abortion leaves more than 
500,000 women dead from preventable, pregnancy-related causes each 
year. . . . The unmet need for safe, effective methods of fertility regulation is 
now well documented in most countries. Many women still have no access 
to any method, much less their preferred method or the counseling and fol- 
low up care that could assure its proper use. Overall we must take a broader 
approach to sexual and reproductive health. We must recognize that ad- 
vancing women’s rights and health and promoting family planning are mu- 
tually reinforcing objectives.” 


This passage is indicative of how the Clinton administration contributed 
to the activation of women as agents in policing both the environment 
and the population crisis. First, it indicates that the empowerment of 
women had become an important component in the governing proce- 
dures of sustainable development. Thus women were being placed into 
an important new form of subjectification that both targeted their repro- 
ductive behaviors at the same time as it enlisted women as agents in the 
actualization of sustainable development. Second, the Clinton invest- 
ment in women’s empowerment was structured by the availability thesis 
concerning family planning. The reiteration of the availability thesis rein- 
forced the role of the family planning industry as the solution to the pop- 
ulation crisis. Third, the “broader approach to sexual and reproductive 
health issues” has its roots in the efforts of an international network 
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of feminists to respecify the logics of the population policy around the 
promotion of women’s health, empowerment, and reproductive rights. 

Wirth’s statement was part of a concerted effort to turn the focus of the 
population apparatus toward reproductive health and reproductive 
rights. In reading the most recent program of action developed at the 
Cairo Conference, Allison McIntosh and Jason Finkle claim that “a new 
definition of population policy was advanced, giving prominence to re- 
productive health and the empowerment of women while downplaying 
the demographic rationale for population policy.”*! This change in direc- 
tion upsets the traditional lines of articulation holding together the pop- 
ulation apparatus. Charles Westoff, a former director of the Office of Pop- 
ulation Research at Princeton, writes: “The [Cairo] conference was a 
resounding success for the advocates of women’s reproductive health 
but a disappointment to many concerned about population growth. ... 
The two are not synonymous.”°? 

What I want to argue is that the recent feminist victories at the Cairo 
Conference and the unease of the traditional players associated with the 
population apparatus, like Charles Westoff, need to be contextualized 
with an eye toward different cultural policies organized to create “mod- 
ern” subjects out of women in the Southern Hemisphere.* In the case of 
the effort to redirect population policy toward women’s health, empow- 
erment, and rights, I suggest that we are witnessing the articulation of an 
ensemble of techniques, institutions, and discourses that I call the femi- 
nist modern. 

I have already figured the three tropes that are currently organizing the 
feminist modern as it attaches itself to the population apparatus: health, 
empowerment, and rights. Yet, these tropes should not be reduced to 
mere rhetorical slogans; they mark, instead, the discursive building 
blocks of a new cultural policy. As discourse strategies and techniques, 
health, empowerment, and rights produce a series of norms for defining 
the “modern” woman. They do this by creating a space between regula- 
tive norms and the conditions of Southern women. As the health, power, 
and reproductive rights of Southern women are problematized and made 
visible, the feminist modern targets a host of social and cultural dynam- 
ics for change in order to modernize the lives of women. A series of ex- 
amples of how the feminist modern is being constructed through popu- 
lation policies can be found in Population Policies Reconsidered: Health, 
Rights, and Empowerment, a study funded by the Harvard Center for Pop- 
ulation and Development Studies, the International Women’s Health 
Coalition, and the Swedish International Development Authority.*4 

The authors of Population Policies Reconsidered build the feminist mod- 
ern from a development strategy called “human development.” Human 
development strategies place priority on health, education, water, sanita- 
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tion, housing, and social services. Although it is tempting to support an 
alternative development strategy in light of the brutalities associated 
with the structural adjustments hoisted on the South, Arturo Escobar’s 
critique of development suggests that these alternative forms of develop- 
ment “will not do” because they replicate the conceptual support for the 
idea that the Third World needs development.* It is this conceptual sup- 
port of the development apparatus that must be challenged, not simply 
the creation of new development strategies. Recall that the population 
apparatus embraced development as part of the solution to the demo- 
graphic dynamics of the South. My point here is that for the population 
apparatus, human development is a revised form of the claim at the 
Bucharest Conference that “development is the best contraceptive.” 

Second, an important ethical principle associated with the feminist 
modern is that “women must be subjects, not objects, of any develop- 
ment policy, and especially of population policies.”56 In the history of the 
population apparatus, women have all too often been treated in purely 
instrumental ways for the purpose of achieving a series of demographic 
goals. Fighting against the objectification of women by the population 
apparatus deserves our support, but the effort to redefine women as sub- 
jects of development and population policy also points to an intensifica- 
tion of the visibility logics associated with the population apparatus. We 
need to recall Foucault’s description of governmentality and his reading 
of the development of the human sciences and their relation to bio- 
power. Modern forms of government are marked by how the human sci- 
ences transform humans into both objects and subjects of action.” One 
key component of modernity is this dual process by which we conceptu- 
alize ourselves as subjects capable of transforming ourselves as particu- 
lar objects for improvement. Thus, what marks the feminist modern as 
modern is the emphasis on women as subjects capable of performing on 
their own, or with the help of experts, particular techniques to improve 
their health and welfare. To be sure, this emphasis on women as subjects 
is a form of resistance to the more sexist effects of the Malthusian mod- 
ern. But it also points to how the feminist modern as a cultural policy is 
put together as a mode of subjectivization that activates women as sub- 
jects independent of family, religious, and national considerations. In the 
context of the population apparatus, the feminist modern attempts to re- 
activate the feminist desires of the early birth control movement by plac- 
ing reproductive rights outside the context of familialization. As Chandra 
Talpade Mohanty argues, the problem here is that the feminist modern 
risks a colonialist figure of the Third World woman as always already op- 
pressed by kinship and social networks, without exploring how those 
same networks constitute the subjectivities and political options for 
women.°® 
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Third, the discourses of the women’s health movement points to the 
role of medicine in the feminist modern. Claudia Garcia-Moreno and 
Amparo Claro describe the demands of the international women’s health 
movement: “The basic message of the women’s health agenda is clear: 
access to quality health services—particularly reproductive health ser- 
vices that include safe and effective contraception and abortion—and re- 
spect for reproductive rights are fundamental demands from women 
worldwide.”®? The international women’s health movement is commit- 
ted to providing knowledge and techniques to women that will allow 
them to take control of their bodies, sexual lives, and health from forms 
of external, often male, control. Women’s health is advanced as an end in 
itself, independent of the desire to reduce fertility rates. In the context of 
the population apparatus, women’s health is advocated as a key compo- 
nent in replacing a demographic-centered approach with a women-cen- 
tered approach to population dynamics. For Garcia-Moreno and Claro, it 
is necessary for the women’s health movement to “campaign for access 
to birth control and reproductive health services without being seen as 
colluding with proponents of population control.”°° What this tells us 
about the feminist modern is that it is attempting to disentangle itself 
from population control. However, access to birth control services is still 
widely made possible by a family planning industry that gives institu- 
tional support to the population apparatus. For the feminist modern to 
disconnect reproductive rights and health services from the population 
apparatus will require new institutions independent from the population 
apparatus. The struggle for birth control and reproductive health is a 
modern struggle on the terrain of anatomo-politics. The arguments of the 
international women’s health movement on the terrain of the population 
apparatus are feminist in that they challenge how medical discourses 
and the population apparatus have been used to transform women into 
mere demographic objects, but they are also modern in their attempt to 
turn the medical gaze of modern forms of anatomo-politics into a tech- 
nique of self-government for Southern women. 

The emphasis on reproductive rights in Population Policies Reconsidered 
also points to the unique status of the feminist modern. As Reed Boland, 
Sudhakar Rao, and George Zeidenstein argue: “[To] grant full reproduc- 
tive rights to women ... would acknowledge that each woman has a 
right to liberty and security of person, including an absolute right to bod- 
ily integrity and to decide herself on matters of sexuality and childbear- 
ing with no interference from her partner, family, health care profession- 
als, religious groups, the state or any other actor.”*! The strong 
autonomous nature attributed to women’s reproductive choices and sex- 
uality points to an important component of the feminist modern. Repro- 
ductive rights position women as subjects independent of kinship sys- 
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tems. Although the struggle to disconnect reproductive rights from the 
population apparatus is important, defense of reproductive rights must 
be made in the context of the struggles of women in Latin America, Asia, 
and Africa and not simply presupposed from outside as the solution to 
the always already oppressed conditions of Third World women. Other- 
wise we risk reinscribing the colonial figure of Third World women need- 
ing to be saved from their own families, husbands, and cultures by the 
cultural forces of modernization. 

Finally, there is the process of empowerment. According to Srilatha 
Batiwala, women’s empowerment is rooted in a theory of power that un- 
derstands power as the “control over material assets, intellectual re- 
sources, and ideology.”©? At the center of women’s empowerment is a 
process that must “challenge patriarchal relations, and thus inevitably 
leads to changes in men’s traditional control over women, particularly 
over the women of their households. . . . In order to challenge their sub- 
ordination, women must first recognize the ideology that legitimizes 
male domination and understand how it perpetuates their oppression.” 
Nothing points to how the feminist modern functions as a cultural policy 
than the way it uses women’s empowerment as a method for transform- 
ing deep-seated traditional gender roles. If we think of culture in terms of 
the habits, manners, and morals of a population, then women’s empow- 
erment takes culture as its primary object of transformation in order to 
generate a self-awareness of how the taken-for-granted practices of 
everyday life are implicated in forms of gender oppression. The Women’s 
Declaration on Population Policies calls for a massive “cultural policy” to 
promote efforts to “reduce and eliminate pervasive inequalities in all as- 
pects of sexual, social and economic life”: 


e Providing universal access to information, education, and discus- 
sion on sexuality, gender roles, reproduction and birth control, in 
school and outside; 

e Changing sex role and gender stereotypes in mass media and other 
public communications to support more egalitarian and respectful 
relationships; 

e Enacting and enforcing laws that protect women from sexual and 
gender-based violence, abuse, or coercion. 

e Implementing policies that encourage and support parenting and 
household maintenance by men; 

e Prioritizing women’s education, job training, paid employment, ac- 
cess to credit, and the right to own land and other property in social 
and economic policies and through equal rights legislation, 

e Prioritizing investment in basic health services, sanitation, and clean 
water. 
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Recall that in Chapter 2 I discuss how sexism functioned as a fetter to 
the goals of the population apparatus. In the United States, Planned Par- 
enthood had identified a series of cultural dynamics, including attitudes 
toward the proper role of women in society, as a likely source of resis- 
tance to the use of contraceptives. Mahmood Mamdani indicated that in 
India the failure of population control was due to the economic and cul- 
tural forces that supported the need to reproduce male children. These 
cultural dynamics were used to challenge the availability thesis of the 
population apparatus. Supporters of the feminist modern assert that a 
cultural policy dedicated to improving the status of women (based on 
Western norms?) is the key to diffusing the population bomb. 

It is this cultural policy that has reactivated cultural conservatives. In 
the United States Cardinal John O’Conner commented, “Neither the 
Cairo conference nor any other forum should lend itself to cultural impe- 
rialism or to ideologies that isolate the human person in a self-enclosed 
universe wherein abortion on demand, sexual promiscuity, and distorted 
notions of the family are proclaimed as human rights or proposed as 
ideals for the young.” The cardinal’s use of “cultural imperialism” to 
characterize the feminist modern is breathtaking in its own form of cul- 
tural amnesia.°¢ The feminist modern is attacked from both the right and 
the left as a form of colonialism. Perhaps the best way to approach the 
feminist modern is as an alternative modernity, certainly an alternative to 
classical or biological Malthusian versions of modernity. As an alterna- 
tive modernity, the feminist modern attempts to reconfigure and, in 
many ways, disassemble the population apparatus. However, women’s 
rights, health, and empowerment risk incorporation by those willing to 
use women in new, less coercive ways to solve development, environ- 
ment, and population problems. In other words, the feminist modern 
might be resisting some forms of Malthusian reasoning, while it is also 
resisting culturally conservative forces like the Catholic Church, but its 
reliance on categories of modernity may contribute to the colonialist as- 
sumption that Third World women need to be modernized to protect 
their interests.°7 

The gendering of the population apparatus is one of the most con- 
tested events in the past ten years of the population apparatus. It has con- 
tributed to new techniques for the subjectification of women to develop- 
ment and modernity at the same time as it offers an alternative for 
dealing with the population crisis. In addition, with women as the pri- 
mary focus of the population apparatus, it is more likely that the needs of 
women in Latin America, Asia, and Africa for family planning services 
and expertise will become more visible. The gendering of the population 
apparatus might bring about a conceptual victory for an international 
network of feminists without disconnecting the techniques that link 
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women in Latin America, Asia, and Africa to the population apparatus in 
the first place. 


The Ethnoscape and the Population Apparatus 


The elements of globalization restructuring the relationships between na- 
tion-states and between nation-states and their citizens include more 
than the internationalization of capital. One impact of globalization is in- 
ternational human migration, both legal and illegal, across the 
ethnoscape.®8 Such large movements of people have contributed to a 
number of new problematizations concerning the power of population. 
In particular, the United States is engulfed in a reevaluation of its immi- 
gration policies. The California passage of Proposition 187, a referendum 
that restricts educational, medical, and welfare benefits to illegal immi- 
grants, was replicated at the national level in the Personal Responsibility 
and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996. One of the central 
components of the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Rec- 
onciliation Act of 1996 (this law ended the entitlement to welfare bene- 
fits) was the restriction of welfare and public benefits for noncitizens.© 
As Chapters 1 and 2 indicate, the embrace of Malthus in the United States 
involves a long history of nativist sentiments. In this section, I investigate 
three elements in the relationship among the United States, the popula- 
tion apparatus, and immigration: (1) the cultural arguments that circulate 
as justifications for blocking immigration; (2) the emergent immigrant- 
environment-population nexus; and (3) the Clinton reiteration of the 
population-immigration articulation at the Cairo Conference. 


Policing American Culture 


In 1993 Lawrence Auster published a book titled The Path to National Sui- 
cide: An Essay on Immigration and Multiculturalism. In this essay he argues 
that the influx of Third World immigrants into the United States since 
1965 is contributing to a number of social pathologies that threaten the 
national culture of the United States: 


The continuing influx of well over a million legal and illegal immigrants per 
year, 90 percent of them from Third World countries, is feeding a host of cul- 
tural ills that may well prove intractable: the loss of a common language, 
common literature, and common identity; the dismantling of the common 
American citizenship in favor of groups rights and quotas based on race; the 
growth of victimology and the demonization of white men as oppressors, 
the overwhelming of basic social institutions, particularly schools and law 
enforcement; the effective loss of U.S. sovereignty to foreign-based criminal 
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gangs in places like New York City’s Washington Heights; murderous inter- 
racial conflict in the major cities, as exemplified by the L.A. riots. Underly- 
ing all these problems is the steady decline of Americans of European de- 
scent from majority toward minority status.”° 


The need to create a new cordon sanitaire to protect the United States 
from the ills associated with mass migration points to a new articulation 
of the population crisis to the domestic and international policies of the 
United States. à 

Auster’s use of “national suicide” immediately gestures back to Lothrop 
Stoddard and the biological Malthusianism that produced a demographic 
panic about race suicide and national degeneracy during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. The discourse of degeneracy returns in 
Auster’s analysis of immigration to the United States, but the biological 
foundation for the racist claims of Stoddard are being replaced with a cul- 
tural foundation. A new racism emerges on the terrain of the population 
apparatus, which works to produce a cultural Malthusianism that sup- 
ports what Paul Gilroy calls “ethnic absolutism.” For Gilroy, ethnic abso- 
lutism “views nations as culturally homogenous ‘communities of senti- 
ment’ in which a sense of patriotic belonging can and should grow to 
become an important source of moral and political ideals.”7! Ethnic abso- 
lutism contributes to recoding race less as a biological category and more 
as a cultural category. In so doing, the cultural qualities of new immigrants 
to the United States mark their difference from an unspoken merging of 
race and nation made possible by the privileging of European Americans 
as the cultural norm of the nation. In this way, U.S. public discourse is re- 
peating the conflation of the bourgeois body with the national body dis- 
cussed in Chapter 1, only this time it is the conflation of a culturally un- 
marked body (European roots, English-speaking) with a national body. 
The difference produced by the new nativism is a difference of culture that 
prevents the assimilation machine from working without harming the cul- 
tural (racial) core of the nation. 

It is not my argument that Clinton is currently committed to protecting 
the United States from “national suicide.” In fact, his leadership may 
prove to block the more nativist forces in the United States. It is my ar- 
gument, however, that the immigration crisis is being articulated to the 
population apparatus, and one line of articulation concerns a desire by 
many in the United States to protect a “national culture.” As John O’Sul- 
livan reported, “Immigration to the U.S. is accepted by Americans inso- 
far as it benefits the U.S. It would presumably not be accepted if Ameri- 
cans were persuaded that the price of such immigration was the 
wholesale re-making of American culture. . . . The last time Americans 
began to fear this, they more or less halted immigration.”72 O'Sullivan is 
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referring to the Immigration Act of 1924. In Chapter 1 I describe how the 
passage of the Immigration Act of 1924 was partly achieved through a 
form of biological Malthusianism. As fears about the loss of a national 
culture intensify in the United States, the reoccupation of the population 
apparatus by nativists may contribute to the rearticulation of a contain- 
ment strategy to block the flow of immigrants, without regard to their 
legal status, into the United States. 


Immigration-Environment-Population 


In the early years of the 1990s, immigration containment was supported 
by an environmental problematic that contributed to the emergence of an 
immigration-environment-population nexus. Virginia Abernathy is an 
important voice in this articulation. In her 1992 book, Population Politics, 
she proposed the following argument chain: (1) Third World migration 
raises the fertility rates of the populations remaining at “home,” and (2) 
when immigrants arrive in their host country (particularly the United 
States), they are likely to have higher fertility rates. From Abernathy’s 
perspective, immigration increases population growth both in the home 
country and in the host country, and increases in population growth con- 
tribute to environmental degradation since more people means more pol- 
lution and consumption; therefore, to decrease population growth it will 
be necessary to decrease immigration, particularly from poor countries 
with high fertility rates.73 Since the President’s Council on Sustainable 
Development called for more study on the immigration-environment 
link, the work of people like Virginia Abernathy is likely to become in- 
creasingly important to policymakers. 

One of the main concerns of the immigrant-environment nexus on the 
way to the Cairo Conference of 1994 was that as immigrants settle in the 
United States they determine the overall or the total fertility rate (TFR) 
for the United States. The fear is that the fertility levels of the new immi- 
grants will prevent the United States from attaining population stabiliza- 
tion. According to Abernathy: 


As native-born fertility falls . . . immigrant fertility may push the total fertil- 
ity rate upward. That is, if high immigration persists, the rapidly changing 
composition of the nation will dominate other effects so that native-born 
American fertility contributes less and less to the total... . Since immigrant 
fertility rates are high, consistent upward pressure on the blended rate is in- 
evitable if present immigration patterns continue.” 


Since these immigrants are primarily from the Third World, Aber- 
nathy’s demographic claims support those concerned about the loss of a 
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national culture. Her green Malthusianism supports the cultural Malthu- 
sians because either those from European-American pasts will have 
fewer kids in relation to Third World immigrants or the rise in fertility 
rates will occur in the immigrant population that has not been assimi- 
lated. It is worth remarking here that Abernathy’s position very much re- 
peats the reasoning of Malthus during the second decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Malthus generally opposed the idea that the migration of 
England’s poor would help to improve the conditions of the poor at 
home. For Malthus, like Abernathy, emigration only created the possibil- 
ity of a short-term economic benefit to those who remained, which con- 
tributed to earlier marriages and more children. For Malthus, this eco- 
nomic incentive to have children as neighbors emigrated set in motion a 
rise in the supply of labor that would eventually depress wages again 
and return the laboring classes to poverty.” Abernathy’s reasoning is not 
so much based on the labor market as it is based on a form of “economic 
rationality” that suggests that migration away from the home country in- 
creases the incentive to have children in those who remain because the 
migration sends a signal that more resources are available. In order to 
track the immigration-population link I turn now to the Clinton position 
at the Cairo Conference of 1994. 


Clinton and the Ethnoscape 


The concept of human migration across the ethnoscape was an important 
part of the Clinton attempt to displace the Reagan interventions of 1984. 
At the Second Preparatory Committee meeting prior to Cairo, Timothy 
Wirth argued that 


A... major issue in the population equation is international migration. Un- 
controlled migration is fueled by demographic pressures, those same pres- 
sures which are challenging our ability to live in peace with our environ- 
ment. The Cairo process should reaffirm the priority we place on improving 
the conditions, which force people to move—impoverishment, persecution, 
and conflict. All persons should have the right to remain in their homes in 


safety and dignity.”¢ 


This desire to control the demographic variables that support migration 
has a particular resonance in the United States and points to a possible 
rearticulation of the strategy of containment. 

The emergence of an immigration-environment-population nexus is 
likely to structure the geography of the population apparatus in the next 
century. For the United States, the immigration-population articulation is 
likely to reorganize the direction of the discourse strategy of containment 
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in order to protect its national culture from the differential fertility rates 
of new immigrants and “native” Americans. The will to govern immi- 
gration through the Malthusian problematic of the population apparatus 
may create rather dangerous consequences. Mike Davis discussed how a 
Malthusian immigration policy has already begun to structure the imag- 
ination of the immigrant-environment nexus in California: 


Despite the immensity of Los Angeles’s environmental crisis, it is hard to 
find evidence that the suburban [environmental] slow-growth movement 
has understood its appointment with destiny. ... Slow-growth Know- 
Nothingism, by its very nature, seems to be creeping toward Malthusian 
final solutions. In 1987 ... one group advocated a statewide ‘Elbow Room’ 
initiative that would seal the border with Mexico, drastically restrict immi- 
gration of all kinds, and impose obligatory family planning. The irony of the 
situation seemed to escape the initiative’s sponsors, transfixed by their 
blinding vision of a politically cryogenized Ozzie-and-Harriet lifestyle: that 
the definitive imposition of slow growth would require the construction of a 
California Reich.” 


Proposition 187 may be the first important volley in the construction of 
a hard containment policy directed at immigrants through a new cul- 
tural/green Malthusianism. Yet, I do not think this cultural racism will 
work primarily through the authoritarian means envisioned above by 
Mike Davis. Instead, what I think best describes the current Malthusian 
reasoning in the United States is the promotion of a neoliberal cultural 
policy to produce “independent” (post)modern subjects. To support this 
claim I need to turn to recent changes in U.S. welfare policy. 


Malthus and Welfare Reform 


In 1996 the U.S. Congress passed the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act (PRWORA) ending the entitlement to the 
cash welfare provisions of Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC). The law kept access to food stamps and Medicaid but replaced 
AFDC with a new block grant to be managed by state governments 
known as Temporary Assistance for Needy Families. Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families (TANF) limits receipt of cash benefits to five 
years and makes financial assistance contingent on moving clients from 
welfare to work. The goal is to move 50 percent of the TANF recipients to 
work programs of at least thirty hours a week. The new welfare law also 
reformed the entitlement of children under the Supplemental Security In- 
come (SSI) program by ending the use of a test known as Individualized 
Functional Assessment (IFA). This test was used to determine whether a 
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child’s behavior corresponded to his/her age. Prior to the passage of 
PRWORA, children whose behavior was found to be age-inappropriate 
might quality for SSI benefits. By ending the use of the IFA test, 235,000 
children were removed from the SSI rolls. The new welfare law placed re- 
strictions on the eligibility for welfare benefits for noncitizens, national- 
izing the sentiment of California’s Proposition 187. Finally, the Personal 
Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act of 1996 set up a 
series of new policies designed to reduce out-of-wedlock births and to 
strengthen federal-state child support laws.”8 

Anne Marie Cammisa has outlined five criticisms of welfare programs 
that contributed to the passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work 
Opportunity Reconciliation Act. The first was that the federal govern- 
ment discouraged state innovation. In order to promote state innovation 
the U.S. Congress ended AFDC and replaced it with TANF block grants. 
These block grants do have strings attached, primarily a set of carrot- 
and-stick-style incentives; however, PRWORA encourages states to come 
up with new programs by lifting those restrictions that block innovation. 
The second, and perhaps most important, argument structuring the new 
welfare bill was the claim that the old welfare system discouraged recip- 
ients from working by creating forms of dependency on governmental 
programs. In order to address the problem of dependency, the new law 
placed time limits on receiving aid and required recipients to show 
progress toward self-sufficiency. A third concern was that the old welfare 
system was costing too much money; changes in SSI eligibility and limi- 
tations on the use of welfare programs by noncitizens reflect this desire to 
lower costs. Finally, two arguments that directly affect this book were ad- 
vanced: first, AFDC was contributing to out-of-wedlock births intensify- 
ing the breakup of the two-parent family; and second, the dissolution of 
the family was particularly acute for African-Americans.” 

It is my claim that the Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996 is best understood as part of the process by 
which Malthusian forms of reasoning “governmentalize” the U.S. state 
apparatus. To support this claim 1 need to look more closely at the inter- 
action between the accusations of “welfare dependency” and whether 
AFDC contributed to out-of-wedlock births. Recall that in Chapter 2 I 
discuss how Malthusian forms of reasoning immediately interrogated 
the Great Society programs of Lyndon Johnson and how family planning 
services were put in place as a technology of empowerment to help poor 
folks help themselves out of poverty. In Chapter 3 I demonstrated how 
fertility differentials between blacks and whites as well as the rise in sin- 
gle-mother black families were captured by the population apparatus to 
support the expansion of family planning services to urban areas. The 
Great Society also established programs that attempted to intervene in 
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the lives of black women, particularly teenagers, in an attempt to end 
out-of-wedlock births. It is also important to remember that family plan- 
ning services were structured by familialization and by an availability 
thesis; that is, family planning was supposed to support the family as an 
institution, and the nonuse of family planning services was understood 
as a problem of distribution and access. It was the accessibility thesis that 
was challenged by the critiques of the welfare state predicting the emer- 
gence of a “culture of poverty.” The culture of poverty thesis asserted 
that the behaviors, motivations, and morals of welfare recipients would 
need to change to solve the problem of poverty. 

The Personal Responsibility and Work Opportunity Reconciliation Act 
of 1996 took particular notice of the rise in out-of-wedlock births and 
claimed that welfare reform was meant to address this social problem.®° 
According to Nancy Fraser and Linda Gordon, during the past thirty 
years “welfare dependency” increasingly refers to the black urban single 
mother: “In current debates, the expression welfare dependency evokes 
the image of ‘the welfare mother,’ often figured as a young, unmarried 
black woman (perhaps even a teenager) of uncontrolled sexuality.”°! In 
the 1980s the neoconservative critiques of the welfare state breathed life 
into the culture of poverty and began to direct it in the direction of black 
urban mothers who received financial support from AFDC. For example, 
in 1983 Gertrude Himmelfarb supported the idea that a culture of 
poverty existed as a spiritual, moral, and psychological problem more 
tenacious than material deprivation.® In 1984 Nicholas Lemann, ostensi- 
bly a liberal, wrote an article for the Atlantic Monthly that used the “cul- 
ture of poverty” to make visible the behaviors of black single mothers in 
urban areas.8 After emphasizing Lemann’s racing of the culture of 
poverty and citing the differential illegitimacy rates between blacks and 
whites, Mickey Kaus argued, “So yes, the problem I am talking about is 
the culture of our largely black, largely urban ghettos.”* 

Although the current articulation between welfare dependency and 
procreation in the U.S. welfare reform bill targets black women, the ab- 
stract relationship between dependency and procreation was a key con- 
cern of Thomas Robert Malthus. In Chapter 1 I briefly mention Malthus’s 
work in opposition to the Poor Laws in nineteenth-century Britain. Be- 
ginning with the first edition of the Essay on Population, the principle of 
population was used incessantly by Parson Malthus to challenge the 
Poor Laws based on what he believed to be the moral consequences and 
reproductive effects on those who received assistance. Malthus rejected 
the Poor Laws on the basis that they contributed to marriage and chil- 
dren by giving a false sense of economic security to the poor and labor- 
ing classes. The growth in population was understood to increase the 
supply of labor, which in turn depressed wages, pushing the laboring 
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classes closer to pauperism.®> According to Anne Digby, the emphasis 
Malthus placed on moral restraints, beginning with the second edition of 
the Essay, highlights his concern for transforming the moral character of 
the laboring classes as the solution to the unrelenting logic of the princi- 
ple of population.* 

Malthus’s emphasis on the moral character of the laboring classes con- 
tributed to the emergence of what Fraser and Gordon call a “moral/psy- 
chological” register for understanding dependency.*” Although Fraser 
and Gordon understand this moral/psychological register as a “political 
semantics” that translates social problems into individual problems, I 
think it is important to understand how the turn to the moral develop- 
ment of the working class suggests the relationship between procreation 
and dependency as an object of government that requires a cultural pol- 
icy. Malthus wanted to intervene in the habits, manners, and morals of 
the laboring classes in order to govern procreation. For Malthus, the keys 
to this cultural policy were an educational program that taught the prin- 
ciple of population and an economic rationality that promoted self-re- 
liance. Digby argues that Malthus conceptualized the issue of poor relief 
in terms of the “moral equilibrium” of the poor. The poor man was un- 
derstood to be vulnerable to pauperism and “dependent poverty”; thus, 
a “social policy should tip the balance” in the direction of indepen- 
dence.®§ Malthus’s fear was that poor relief would produce a series of 
motivations and character traits that would prevent the creation of a 
strict line between dependent and independent labor.*® Put in the words 
of E. P. Thompson, poor relief threatened the making of the English 
working class. My point is that the cultural policy put in operation by 
Parson Malthus was based on the distribution of an economic rationality 
that promoted the independence of the working class, and to achieve this 
independence required a change in their reproductive habits. 

More recently in the United States, Fraser and Gordon note that med- 
ical and psychological discourses have intensified the critique of all 
forms of dependency. These medical and psychological discourses have 
contributed to turning dependency into a “postindustrial pathology” 
with the invention of such mental disorders as “Dependent Personality 
Disorder.”*° The intersection of new medical/ psvchological discourses 
alongside the criticism of policies directed at the welfare state merge to 
promote a particular figure of dependency: the black teenager. Fraser 
and Gordon write: “Postindustrial culture has called up a new personi- 
fication of dependency: the black, unmarried, teenaged, welfare-depen- 
dent mother.”*' To that end, the new welfare reform law in the United 
States directs a significant amount of attention to unmarried teenage 
mothers. First, the new law “requires state plans to establish goals and 
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take action to prevent and reduce the incidence of out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancies, with special emphasis on teenage pregnancies.” The new law 
also “allows state to limit or deny cash welfare for unmarried teen par- 
ents” and “requires unwed teen parents to be in school and living at 
home or with an adult in order to receive assistance.” Although race is 
never mentioned in these requirements, part of the rationale for welfare 
reform used in the Green Book was that nearly 70 percent of black chil- 
dren are born to single mothers and the number rises to nearly 80 per- 
cent in urban areas.’ In the governing logics of the welfare reform law, 
the black urban teenaged unwed mother occupies the position of the 
Malthusian couple. 

In the 1960s black illegitimacy rates were coded as a significant cause 
of urban pathologies, which were increasingly understood to be taking 
place within a Malthusian context of too many people and too few re- 
sources. The distribution of family planning programs to the urban cen- 
ters of the United States was often built on the premise that to disarm the 
population bomb would require the prevention of illegitimacy. Although 
the population bomb no longer seems to be traversing the imagination of 
U.S. welfare, Malthus, nonetheless, does seem to be finding a home. In 
the 1990s, the rhetorical foundation of the recent welfare reform bill was 
that the old welfare system contributed to out-of-wedlock births, which 
in turn instantiated more dependency on welfare and consequently 
sapped the motivations and incentives for work. Just as in Malthus’s 
time, the empirical data does not support the claim that welfare pay- 
ments create an incentive for more children.9* However, this classical 
Malthusianism, attached as it is to a neoliberal global economy, has gen- 
erated a welfare bill that marks a significant amount of money to “pre- 
vent and reduce the incidence of out-of-wedlock pregnancies” and “al- 
lows any state to establish a family cap policy ending the practice of 
increasing Federal cash welfare benefits when mothers on welfare have 
babies.”9° The new welfare law does more than create an economic disin- 
centive to child birth. It also creates performance incentives to those 
states that reduce illegitimacy rates while reducing abortion rates, J 
nances abstinence programs, no doubt directed at the urban black teens, 
requires families who receive support to cooperate in establishing pater- 
nity for the child, and encourages states to enforce statutory rape laws to 
hold (black) males more responsible for their sexual behaviors.” What I 
have attempted to show here is that the new welfare reform law’s obses- 
sion with the dependent black teenage mother helps to bring Malthus 
full circle as a neoliberal cultural policy committed to organizing a host 
of techniques, economic incentives, and sanctions in the hope of produc- 
ing a newly “independent” (post)modern subject. 
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Final Thoughts 


Three forms of Malthusian reasoning are intersecting to rebuild the pop- 
ulation apparatus: a green Malthusianism, a cultural Malthusianism, and 
a neoliberal Malthusianism. The green Malthusianism, refashioned from 
the discourse strategy of sustainable development, currently works to 
translate nature into economic resources while deploying an environ- 
mental critique of population growth as a threat to the sustainable devel- 
opment of these natural (economic) resources. This green Malthusianism 
attaches itself to the internationalization of a containment discourse as a 
way to problematize migration patterns as an effect of the imbalance 
among population growth, the economy, and the environment. In the 
United States, a green Malthusianism, concerned with the differential fer- 
tility rates of new immigrants in the host country and the effect on fertil- 
ity rates in the home countries, is combining with a cultural Malthusian- 
ism that is fearful of how the new immigrant populations are 
transforming the compositional dynamics of the United States. This cul- 
tural Malthusianism replays the biological Malthusianism of the early 
twentieth century through a national idiom that conceptualizes the 
uniqueness of the United States through a shared cultural sensibility. For 
the cultural Malthusians, this “shared cultural sensibility” holds the na- 
tion together. The cultural Malthusian understands the irreducible differ- 
ence of non-European immigrant populations as a threat to national 
unity, thus reviving the fear of national degeneracy once constructed out 
of the biological racism of a modern Malthusianism. The emergence of a 
cultural Malthusianism helps to re-form a classical Malthusian interest in 
the relationship between public assistance and procreation. The identifi- 
cation of a culture of poverty as an environment that produces illegiti- 
macy and welfare dependency contributes to the articulation of a cultural 
Malthusianism to a classical Malthusianism, forming a neoliberal cul- 
tural policy. The neoliberal Malthusianism traversing current U.S. wel- 
fare policy targets the urban black unwed teenage mother with a com- 
plex set of programs, techniques, and sanctions in order to undo those 
cultural habits that perpetuate poverty. Cultural Malthusianism and neo- 
liberal Malthusianism both produce an economy of visibility that high- 
lights the reproductive behaviors of people of color as a threat to the 
common good. In so doing they contribute to what Lauren Berlant calls a 
hygenic governmentality that strips populations of their status as citizens 
due to failures in the intimate sphere.” Although the green Malthusian- 
ism of sustainable development has the potential to broaden the econ- 
omy of visibility to include white populations, the President’s Council on 
Sustainable Development’s emphasis on “unintended” pregnancies 
tends to recenter the differential illegitimacy rates between blacks and 
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whites. In so doing, illegitimacy, in particular, and procreation, in gen- 
eral, become social categories defining “whiteness” and “blackness” at 
the same time as it more firmly attaches black women to the population 
apparatus. Finally, the emergence of a refashioned neoliberal Malthu- 
sianism in U.S. welfare policy helps to more firmly secure the United 
States to the needs of a global circuit of capital. The economic forces of 
globalization positioning the United States to promote the movement of 
capital, at the same time as the United States attempts to contain the 
movement of labor, intersect with a Malthusian form of globalization that 
links the reproductive lives of black women in the United States to 
women in Latin America, Asia, and Africa as a threat to the economic and 
environmental stability of the planet. The guiding form of Malthusianism 
that lends itself to repositioning the United States as a leader of the pop- 
ulation apparatus would seem to be this neoliberal form since it supports 
the economic objectives of both U.S. international and domestic policies. 

The most significant threat to this neoliberal globalization of Malthus 
is a different global force that I have called the feminist modern. The fem- 
inist modern represents an alternative cultural policy to neoliberal 
Malthusianism by focusing on those factors that impede the economic 
and social development of women. Whereas the cultural policy of neo- 
liberal Malthusianism works through a moral/psychological register that 
attempts to produce independence from the culture of poverty, the femi- 
nist modern attempts to build women who are independent of a culture 
of sexism. Unfortunately, the feminist modern threatens to replicate a 
colonial figure of the Third World woman as always already oppressed 
by a sexist kinship system and a political culture that does not respect 
women’s rights independent of their familial station. It is important to 
recognize how the feminist modern challenges a Malthusian modern at 
the same time as we begin to unpack how the feminist modern’s alterna- 
tive may entail certain colonial assumptions that suggest that the norms 
of Western culture can save, develop, modernize, and/or protect Third 
World women. The Clinton administration seems to be willing to articu- 
late U.S. leadership to the feminist modern on the terrain of the popula- 
tion apparatus, offering the feminist modern as an alternative global dis- 
course for rebuilding U.S. leadership. However, as the feminist modern 
attempts to disassemble the more draconian forms of Malthusianism tra- 
versing the population apparatus, it risks reassembling a more gender- 
sensitive empowerment strategy to more tightly attach women to the in- 
ternationalization of the family planning industry, a key institutional 
source for the replication of the population apparatus. 

This book began by demonstrating the close link between Malthus and 
modernity. Malthus helped remove procreation from the realm of the 
natural by placing it onto the terrain of the governable. By offering pro- 
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creation as a site of government, Malthus contributed to the modern ten- 
dency to ground the legitimacy of state authority on how well the state 
promotes the welfare of its population. Malthus contributed the principle 
of population as a statement that functioned to form the bourgeoisie by 
marking procreation as a sign of cultural distinction. The interaction be- 
tween the bourgeois body and the national body allowed for a racialized 
and colonial form of biological Malthusianism to attach itself to the vec- 
tor of modernity that made possible Auschwitz. 

At the conclusion of World War II; the United States was recruited to 
lead the construction of a population apparatus dedicated to solving the 
population crisis. The invention, circulation, and regulation of the popu- 
lation crisis, particularly between the years 1965 and 1975, was built on, 
at the same time as it created, a demographic panic that captured a host 
of public problems seen as the result of the rate of population growth. 
The discourse strategies of development, containment, and environmen- 
talism made visible a set of reproductive behaviors as public problems. 
By 1975, the United States had emerged as the leader of the population 
apparatus due to the ability of these three discourse strategies to tie to- 
gether domestic and international policy objectives. The population ap- 
paratus has governed the U.S. state apparatus in that it was able to move 
above and below the U.S. nation-state, linking together a host of popula- 
tions in different parts of the world that required the expertise and ser- 
vices of the population apparatus. In so doing, the population apparatus 
was able to intensify the importance of biological reproduction as a cul- 
tural sign of distinction marking the modern, healthy, and white body 
from those forms of irresponsible parenthood that threatened the com- 
mon good. 

The demographic panic fueled by the simultaneous globalization and 
localization of population dynamics no longer captures the public imag- 
ination the way it did in the 1970s. Part of the reason for this is to be 
found in the ability of the Reagan administration to challenge the envi- 
ronmental discourses that supported the population apparatus. Al- 
though the population crisis no longer occupies the public imagination 
as a demographic panic, Malthusian forms of reasoning continue to re- 
produce a social imaginary at the same time as they function as a type of 
administrative power. As part of the social imaginary, three forms of 
Malthusianism—green, cultural, and neoliberal—continue to circulate, 
contributing to the problematization of the quantity and quality of popu- 
lation growth. As these different forms of Malthusian reasoning continue 
to mark procreation as a sign of cultural distinction, they also become the 
primary governing logics structuring the population apparatus as a glob- 
alized form of administrative power. The population apparatus no 
longer requires a demographic panic for its reproduction, since it gov- 
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erns a host of bureaucratic institutions, linking those institutions to the 
population apparatus as an international governing network. The contest 
between different forms of Malthusianism and the feminist modern (it- 
self capable of becoming a different form of Malthusianism) functions on 
the terrain of this international governing network. In other words, the 
population apparatus exists as a “postnational” social form that pulls to- 
gether different social movements, bureaucracies, populations, tech- 
niques, and discourses into a contested terrain of government.’ The 
Clinton administration’s leadership role in this postnational social form 
seems to be taking place through an articulation between a neoliberal 
Malthusianism and the feminist modern. Yet, in the United States, the 
feminist modern seems to be limited to reproductive rights and access to 
contraceptives as a technology of empowerment, thus contributing to the 
governing techniques of a neoliberal Malthusianism dedicated to trans- 
forming the “culture of poverty.” 

Malthus continues to haunt our future as the principle of population 
continues to define who we are in the present. The governing of procre- 
ation through the building of the population apparatus functions as an 
“othering machine” that differentiates each one of us around the norms 
and social categories of modern, healthy, and white. While contributing 
to the differentiation of populations by allowing the act of reproduction 
to function as a form of cultural distinction, the population apparatus 
also territorializes us into a geography of scarcity.” In order to generate 
forms of mobility that promise an escape from this geography of scarcity, 
the population apparatus offers the government of our reproductive be- 
haviors. The danger made possible by the population apparatus is that 
this very promise of mobility works to reproduce the “satanic geogra- 
phy” of a Malthusian world by coding some populations as worthy of 
prosperity while pushing others into ever more brutal forms of scarcity 
with nothing more than a contraceptive.’ 
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the population apparatus fabricated a Malthu- 
sian world that linked the reproductive behav- 
iors of different families in different parts of the 
world, helped to distribute nations and popula- 
tions into a “three-worlds model,” and coded 
population dynamics as a threat to economic, 
political, and environmental security. To map 
the configuration of elements making up the 
population apparatus, Greene focuses on the 
discourses and practices associated with devel- 
opment, containment, and environmentalism. 
.. Finally, this book ends with efforts to reor- 
 ganize the building blocks of the population 
apparatus and to redeploy U.S. leadership in 
governing the population apparatus around the 
programs of sustainable development, wom- 
en’s health and empowerment, and the control 
of Human migrations. Greene focuses on the 
recent challenges to the elements of the popu- 
lation apparatus to demonstrate how the 
“Malthusian Modern” will travel to the twenty- 
first century and how we might imagine our 


world otherwise. 
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